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PREFACE. 


The  principal  design  of  this  translation  is  to 
assist  such  as  are  desirous  to  read  these  two  most 
excellent  pieces  of  oratory  in  the  original ;  and 
therefore  the  length  and  turn  of  the  periods  are 
everywhere  conformahle  to  the  original,  except 
where  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  preserve  them 
in  our  language,  without  departing  too  far  from 
our  idiom,  or  falling  into  obscurity.  If  the  lan- 
guage should,  by  this  means,  not  always  have 
that  easy  flow,  which  might  have  been  obtained 
by  preserving  the  sense  only,  and  giving  it  a  new 
turn,  I  hope  the  greater  usefulness  of  this  method, 
to  students,  will  compensate  that  defect;  espe- 
cially as  this  work  was  chiefly  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  their  service.  However,  as  I  intended, 
likewise,  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  beauties 
of  the  original  to  even  the  unlettered  reader, 
that  so  this  work  might  be  of  more  general  ad- 
vantage, 1  have  endeavoured  to  keep  up,  every- 
where, to  the  purity  and  idiom  of  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  by  small  insertions  (generally  printed 
in  a  different  character)  to  remove,  nd^v  and  then, 
little  obscurities,  under  which  a  b9.re  rendering 
would  have  laboured. 

When  I  first  began  this  work,  I  did  not  know 
that  these  pieces  had  been  translated  into  the 
French  tongue  by  Mons.  Tourreil,  who  has  also 
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added  many  very  excellent  and  learned  notes  ; 
nor  did  I  see  his  translation  till  1  had  finished  my 
own.    However,  it  came  to  my  hands  time  enough 
to  he  of  great  service  to  me;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  that  judicious  author,  to  confess  here,  that  I 
am  indebted  to  his  translation,  in  some  places, 
for   a   better   chosen   word,   and,   in   some   few 
others,  for  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  passage  j 
but,   above  all,   for   a   great  number  of  notes, 
which  I  have  acknowledged  by  setting  his  name 
to  them.     This  method  saved  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  would  be 
as  acceptable  to  the  reader  as  any  thing  I  could 
have  said  of  my  own.     A  great  part  of  the  notes 
are  compiled,  and  I  am  answerable  only  for  the 
choice  of  them.     To  these  I  have  always  added 
the   author's   name.     As  for  those  which  I  have 
added,  either  as  helps  for  the  better  understand- 
ing the  author,  or  for  the  justification  of  myself, 
and  establishing  my  own  opinion,  when  I  found  it 
necessary  to  diHer  from  former  interpreters,  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  them  ;  they  are  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  such  as  are  properly  qualified  to   pro- 
nounce upon  them,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  their 
decision.     If  it  should  happen  that  I  have  cleared 
up  but  one  difficulty  in  these  valuable  orations,  I 
shall  think  myself  very  well  rewarded  for  my  la- 
bour.    I  have,  now  and  then,  pointed  out  some 
of  the  principal  beauties  of  these  orations,-  and 
perhaps  shall  be  censured  for  not  having  done  it 
ofiencr,  since  it  is  certain  I  have  taken  no  notice 
of  far  the  greater  part.     But  for  this  I  had   two 
good  reasons  ;  one,  that  it  would  have  been  too 
tedious,  to  have  taken  notice  of  all  the  principal 
beauties  in  works,  every  sentence  of  whicl)  con- 
tains something  that  would  be  thought  a  c;3pital 
beauty  in   less   perfect  performances;    another. 
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that  it  would  lessen  the  pleasure  of  the  reader, 
to  leave  him  no  room  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  make  his  own  observations. 

It  remains  now  that  I  speak  a  few  words  of  two 
other  parts  of  this  work.  The  State,  and  The 
Issue  of  the  Contest.  The  first  is  collected  by 
myself,  for  the  great  ease  and  pleasure  of  the 
reader  ;  who  having  first  seen  a  faithful  sketch  of 
these  long  orations,  wherein  the  disposition  of  the 
whole,  and  the  connexion  of  the  principal  parts  are 
made  visible,  will  afterwards  have  more  leisure  to 
taste  all  the  beauties  of  the  several  parts,  when 
he  has  not  the  additional  labour  of  attending  to 
the  connexion  likewise.  Besides  it  will  serve  liim 
as  an  argument  to  inform  him  of  the  state  and 
subject  of  the  debate. 

As  to  the  Sequel,  or  Issue  of  the  Contest,  it 
was,  at  first,  intended  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
P'rench  of  Monsieur  Tourreil.  But  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  remai-ks  of  my  own  upon 
his  performance,  and  myself  inclined  to  mention 
some  particulars  by  him  omitted,  and  omit  others, 
not  so  proper  for  me  to  mention*,  as  it  was  for 
him,  T  have  taken  the  liberty  to  translate  what  I 
liked  from  him,  and  make  what  additions  and  al- 
terations I  thought  would  answer  my  design  best. 
As  to  all  the  passages  and  epistles  of  iEschines 
therein  introduced,  I  translated  them  immediately 
from  the  Greek,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ora- 
tions. 
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X  HILIP  king  of  Macedonia  having,  by  his  matchless 
policy,  raised  himself  to  greater  power  than  any  of  his 
predecessors' ever  had,  and  under  various  pretences  sub- 
jected a  great  part  of  Greece  to  himself;  the  Athe- 
nians,   spirited    up    by   the   vigorous  counsels  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  alarmed  by  his  continual  representations 
of  the  danger  their  republic  was  in  from  the  encroach- 
ments and  ambitious  designs  of  Philip,  determined  to 
make  war  against  him  ;  for  which  Philip  himself  fur- 
nished them  with  a  sufficient  handle,   by   taking  the 
Chersonese  away  from  their  friend  and  ally  Chersobfeptes, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  ninth  Olympiad, 
and  by  several  other  infractions  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  them  about  four  years  before.     During  the 
course  of  this  war,   Demosthenes  being  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in   the  slate,  procured  them  the  alliance  of  the 
Euboeans,  and  at  la^t  of  the  Thebans.     So  that  in  the 
third  year  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad,  by  this 
success  of  Demosthenes's  negociations,    Philip   found 
himself  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  joint  forces 
of  Thebes  and  Athens,  to  his  great  regret,  as  he  must, 
probably,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  have  lost  all  the  footing 
he  had,  with  extreme  pains  and  cost,  gotten  in  Greece. 
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Kul  his  fortune  did  not  forsake  him  upon  this  occasion. 
The  battle  was  iouiiht  at  Chseron^a,  a  city  in  Boeolia. 
The  Thebans  and  Athenians  lost  the  day  after  a  brave 
resistance,  and  Phihp  obtained  a  most  i^lorious  and  va- 
luable victory,     lie  marched  directly  to  Thebes,  gar- 
risoned it  with  his  own   soldiers,  and  exercised  very 
extraordinary  cruelties  upon  the  principal  inhabitants, 
because  they  had  forsaken  his  alliance,  and  joined  with 
the  Athenians  against  him;   to  which  step  they  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  Demo- 
sthenes.    The  Athenians  now  dreading  the  same  fate, 
if  the  conqueror   should   advance   towards  them,   be- 
thou-^ht  themselves  of  making  the  best  preparations  for 
their' defence  ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  finding  their 
city  walls  in  a  ruinous  condition,  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  forthwith  repaired  ;  and  curators  of  the  work 
were  chosen,  out  of  each  tribe  one.     The  Pandionian 
tribe  chose  Demosthenes  to  oversee  their  part  of  the 
vork.     As  the   contributions  were  but  slowly  raised, 
and  the  necessity  urgent,  Demosthenes  very  generously 
advanced  the  money,  and  finished  his  work  in  a  com- 
plete and  handsome  manner,  and  never  reckoned  with 
the  public  for  what  money  he  had  added  of  his  own. 
Hereupon  Ctesiphon,  a  senator,  and  a  man  employed 
in  the  administration  of  state  atlairs,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing edict  in  his  favour. 

«'  In  the  Archonship  of  Euthycles,  on  the  twenty- 
second   day   of  the   month    Pyanepsion,  the 
tribe  Ocneis  presiding  ;  Ctesijdion  the  son  of 
Leosthenes,  Anaphlystian,  spoke  as  follows. 
Whereas  Demosthenes  son   of  Demosthenes, 
Ptcaniean,  being  made  curator  of  the  repairs 
of  the  walls,  expended  «pon  the  work  three 
talents  of  bis  own    private    substance,    and 
gave   them  to  the  public  ;  and  whereas  he, 
being    set   over   the   treasury   of  the  public 
shews,  added,  over   and   above   the   theatral 
mimey  of  all  the  tribes,   one  hundred  minre 
of  his  own,  to  be  laid  out  in  sacrifices;  it 
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has  pleased  the  council  and  rt-puhlic  ot 
Athens,  that  Demosthenes  son  of  Demo- 
sthenes Pitaniean,  shoild  receive  praise  for 
his  virtue,  and  that  benevolence  in  which  he 
perseveres,  at  all  times,  towards  the  people  of 
Athens :  and  that  he  be  crowned  with  a 
golden  crown  ;  and  that  the  crown  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  theatre,  at  the  festival  of 
Bacchus,  at  the  time  of  acting  the  new  tra- 
gedies. And  the  president  of  the  games 
shall  have  the  care  of  the  proclamation." 

This  edict,  made  and  approved  in  the  senate,  where 
matters  at  Athens  were,  in  a  manner,  only  prepared, 
was  brought  out  from  thence  to  the  people  for  conrtrma- 
tion,  which  alone  could  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Here  it  met  with  opposition  from  Av-chines.  This 
jEschines  was  a  person,  who  by  his  eloquence  had 
raised  himself  from  a  small  beginning  to  many  of  the 
greatest  and  most  honourable  posts  in  the  state,  and 
was  in  great  credit  with  the  people.  The  reason  of 
this  opposition  seems  to  be  the  rivalship  of  the  two  pur-, 
ties  in  power  and  eloquetice,  each  attempting  to  bring 
the  people  to  be  guided  entirely  by  himselt",  and  enter 
into  such  mea,>.uies  only  as  he  should  approve,  that  so 
he  might  sell  his  influence  over  them  to  sucii  neigh- 
bouring powers  as  should  bid  highest  for  their  friend- 
ship. This  they  actually  did  as  far  as  it  extended  ; 
Demosthenes  being  in  fee  with  Darius  king  of  Persia  ; 
and  /Eschines  first  with  Philip,  and  afterwards  with 
his  son  Alexander.  Eschines  therefore  opposed  the 
giving^his  rival  Demosthenes  such  a  public  testimony  of 
the  city's  favour,  since  it  would  still  give  him  a  greater 
appearance  of  being  in  the  highest  credit  \\ilh  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  consequently  draw  the  ej'^es  of  foreign  powers 
upon  him,  as  the  man,  whose  friendsiiip  would  be 
most  serviceable  to  them  with  the  republic.  He 
charged  the  edict  with  being  written  contrary  to  the 
established  laws  of  the  city,  and  for  that  and  other  rea- 
sons  it  was  hindered  from   passing,  till  such  time  as 
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both  sides  could  have  an  hearing:,  and  advance  what 
they  had  to  ofVcr  uj;ainst,  or  in  defence  of  its  legality. 
This  hearing,  however,  was  delayed  for  a  considerahle 
time  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
during  the  expedition  of  Alexander  against  the  Persian 
king,  Uiat  the  cause  was  heard,  ^-schines,  douhtless, 
chose  that  conjuncture,  because  the  credit  of  Demo- 
sthenes was  greatly  weakened  by  the  wonderful  succes- 
ses of  Alexander  in  Asia,  whom  he  had  always  opposed, 
as  indeed  the  true  interest  of  his  country  required. 
Glorious  indeed  were  it  for  him,  if  the  good  of  the 
people  had  been  the  sole  motive  of  that  notable  zeal 
with  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  this  cause;  but 
the  king's  money  was  certainly  what  gave  additional 
vigour  to  his  natural  great  genius.  So  powerful  a  spur, 
and  so  good  a  cause,  were  advantages,  by  the  help  of 
which  this  orator  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many  compe- 
tent judges,  excelled  all  that  ever  contended  for  the 
palm  of  eloquence.  It  must  be  considered  too,  that  the 
great  masters  in  oratory,  with  which  that  age  abound- 
ed, and  with  whom  he  had  continual  contests,  must 
have  excited  his  emulation  in  -a  high  degree;  his 
interest,  at  the  same  time,  requiring  that  he  should  ob- 
tain and  preserve  a  superior  reputalion  to  them  all. 
This  superiority  was  by  no  one  so  much  disputed  as  by 
his  present  adversary  ^schines,  whose  opinion  and  cre- 
dit had  often  prevailed  over  his,  and  whose  oratory  was 
almost  as  highly  extolled  ;  how  justly  will  be  seen  by 
ihis  his  oration  against  Ctesiphon. 

Before  1  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  two  orations, 
I  would  just  observe,  that  if  ever  Demosthenes  had  ■ 
need  of  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  to  assist  him,  it  was 
at  this  time  ;  as  he  had  such  an  orator  to  contend  with, 
and  his  own  superior  reputation  to  maintain,  at  a  time 
when  his  credit  with  the  people  seemed  to  be  at  the 
lowest  ebb  ;  and  the  king  of  Persia,  with  whose  money 
he  had  all  along  made  himself  considerable,  and  who  had 
been  his  chief  patron  and  support,  was  now  hard  pres- 
sed, and  in  personal  jeopardy,  as  iEschines  informs  us 
in  his  oration.    Then  to  rouse  up  in  him  all  the  emu- 
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lation  and  fire  that  he  was  capable  of,  he  pleaded  this 
cause  before  a  greater  concourse  of  people  than  had 
ever  appeared  in  any  court  of  judicature  at  Athens. 
For  multitudes,  both  of  Athenians,  and  other  neigh- 
bourinjy  Grecians,  flocked  thither  out  of  curiosity  to 
hear  the  orations  of  two  such  famous  men  in  a  cause 
so  interesting.  And,  no  doubt,  many  came  out  of 
concern  and  impatience  to  know  the  issue,  which  musl 
greatly  affect  the  party  of  either  demagogue,  according 
as  it  should  prove  successful  or  not. 

jEschines  then,  as  the  accuser,  or  plaintiff,  speaks 
first ;  and  so  disposes  his  harangue,  that  he  may  find 
occasion,  in  his  proofs,  to  attack  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  Demosthenes,  nay,  even  his  conduct  in  private 
life,  and  descend,  with  some  congruity,  to  the  bitterest 
personal  abuse.  This  artful  disposition  is  made  as 
follows. 

[N.B.  The  point  to  be  proved  is  this, — Ctesiphon's 
edict  is  illegal.] 

The  exordium  is  an  artful  insinuation,  that  Demo- 
sthenes, by  his  cabals  and  intrigues  with  a  party  of 
men,  would  set  aside  the  laws  ;  and  therefore  bespeaks 
the  assistance  and  favour  of  the  people  against  such 
seditious  and  arbitrary  proceedings.  To  alarm  them 
the  more,  he  represents  him  as  having  already  rendered 
himself  formidable  by  such  practices. 

He  next  observes  to  them,  that  the  regulations  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  are,  in  many  cases,  visibly  much 
neglected.  Wherefore  it  behoves  them  the  more  to 
see  that  those  laws  which  are  not  yet  totally  laid  aside, 
be  well  and  strictly  enforced  and  executed  :  and  this 
inasmuch  as  not  only  the  well-being,  but  the  very 
being  of  the  republic  depends  upon  preserving  to  the 
laws  their  due  authority  ;  for  he  who  is  stronger  than 
the  laws,  will  soon  be  able  to  set  up  his  own  will  in  their 
stead.  Hence  he  exhorts  them  to  stand  up  strenuously 
for  the  exact  observance  of  them,  in  consideration  of 
their  duty  to  the  public  in  general,  and  their  regard  to 
their  oaths,  and  their  own  reputation  in  particular. 

Thus  far  the  exordium.     Then  he  enters  upon  his 
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proof ;  aiul  licgins  by  giving  them  an"  account  of  the 
nalurc,  usefulness,  and  reasons  of  certain  laws  in  their 
republic,  by  which  it  is  forbidden  to  crown  persons  ac- 
coiuitable  to  the  state  before  their  accounts  bare  been 
passed.  Then  he  shews,  that  Demosthenes  was  a  per- 
son actually  accountable  to  the  state,  at  the  time  when 
the  edict  for  crowning  him  was  written,  and  that  his 
accounts  were  not  passed  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
edict  for  crowning  him  was  illegal.  lie  then  examines 
the  several  evasions,  which  his  adversaries  might  have 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  avoid  this  consequence,  and 
shews  them  how  they  may  be  ansAvered. 

He  next  attempts  a  second  argument,  and  shews  the 
edict  to  be  not  only  essentially  illegal  in  regard  to  be- 
stowing the  crown  ;  but  also  in  regard  to  the  manner, 
the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  to  be  presented  and 
proclaimed.     Here   he   produces   a   law  forbidding  to 
proclaim  any  crown  given  by  the  people  in  any  place, 
excepting  that  where  the  popular  assemblies  were  held, 
called  Pnyx,  and  at  the  usual  time  of  holding  those  as- 
semblies ;     wliercas   Ctesiphon's   decree   ordains,    that 
this  crown  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre,  at  the  festival 
of  Bacchus,   at  the  time  of  acting  the  new  tragedies. 
This  law,  he  says,  his  adversary  will  affirm  the  people 
have  a  right  to  dispense  with,   whenever  they  see  fit, 
given  thein  by  another  law  differing  from  the  former, 
which  they  will  produce.     This  plea  he  considers  and 
refutes,   by  shewing  them,  that  there  cannot,  by  their 
constitution,   be  two  laws  concerning  the  same  tbing, 
which  contradict  each  other  ;  now,  if  there  were  such 
a  law  as  they  jiretend,  there  would  be  two  contradictory 
laws  ;  therefore  their  pretence  must  be  false.     Then  he 
explains  to  them  the  fallacy  upon  which  they  are  to 
build  this  argument.     They  quote  but  part  of  a  law, 
and  conceal  the   re^t,  which   would  shew  plainly,  that 
this  law   had   noihing  to   do  with  the  case  then  under 
consideration.     The  proof  of  this  is  not  quite  so  clear 
as  the  fortner,  being  in  some   measure  presumptive  : 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  makes  the  point  seem  so  proba- 
ble as  to  remove  all  doubt. 
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But  the  third  and  last  argument  is  what  he  insists 
chiefly  upon  :  here  lies  the  main   stress  of  his  accusa- 
tion ;  as  under   this  head  he  could  com])ass  what  he 
principally  aimed   at,  viz.  to  asj)erse  and  hhicken  hii 
rival,   whilst    he   convicted  his   adversary.     It  is  this. 
The  laws  all  aj>Tee  that  no  falsity  shall  he  inserted  ia 
any  edict.     Now  it  is  written  in  this  edict,   that  Demo- 
sthenes has,  at  all  times,  persevered  in  shewing  his  be- 
nevolence towards  the  republic,  and  serving  it  by  word 
and    deed.      An  utter  falshood ;    since    he  never  has 
done  it  any  service  at  all,  much  less  has  he  persevered 
in  so  doing.     This  he  attempts  to  shew  at  large  ;  and 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  oration  is 
employed  to  prove,  that  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
he  has  deserved  punij^hments,   and  not  honourable  re- 
wards.    Here  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  every  step  in 
which  he  has  engaged  the  public,  whether  in  respect  to 
peace  or  war,  has  always  been  with  lucrative  views  to 
himself,  and  highly  pernicious  and  fatal  to  the  republic  ; 
and  that  his  counsels  had  proved  still  more  fatal  to  the 
unhappy  Thebans,  whom  he  drew  into  an  alliance  with 
Athens  by  his  powerful  eloquence,  (an  event  which  he 
valued  himself  upon  above  all  others)  since  their  com- 
pliance had  cost  many  of  them  their  lives,  and  all  their 
liberty.     Then  he  makes  Demosthenes  chiefly  account- 
able for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chyeronea,  and  exagge- 
rates  the   unhappy  consequences  of  that  defeat  by  a 
lively  description  of  the  miseries  of  the  Thebans,  which 
he   introduces   here,    though    the    sacking    and    entire 
destruction  of  their  town  did  not  happen  till  some  time 
after.     Nor  does  he  forget  to  reproach  him  with  run- 
ning away   at  that  battle,  and   shewing   an    extreme 
cow'ardice,    which    indeed   he   had  charged  him  with 
before,  and  it  is  by  all  allowed  very  deservedly.     Then, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  he  inquires  what  ex 
cuse,  after  all  this,  the  people  can  find  for  bestowing  ; 
crown  upon  him.      He  supposes  it  niu<t  be  for  his  po- 
pularity ;    because   he    was    reputed    a    patriot  :     this 
opinion    therefore    he    endeavours    to    overthrow,    and 
shew  that  he  neither  had,  nor  atlccted  any  thing  of  the 
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patriot  hut  the  name  and  outside.  Next  he  insists  that 
he  is  rendered  incapable  of  wearing  a  crown  by  a  law 
of  Solon's,  which  denies  that  privilege  to  all  who  are 
chargeable  with  cowardice,  not  allowing  it  pardonable, 
even  where  it  is  a  natural  infirmity,  as  here  in  the  case 
cf  Demosthenes.  Then  he  proceeds  to  set  before  the 
people  the  destructive  consequences  of  their  present 
conduct  in  bestowing  rewards  so  very  readily,  and  so 
injudiciously.  He  foretels  them,  that  their  proceeding 
will  prove,  in  the  end,  the  downfal  of  their  republic. 
Ho  compares  their  profuseness,  in  granting  honorary 
rewards  with  the  practice  of  their  ancestors;  and  shews, 
that  honours,  though  small  in  themselves,  and  not 
costly,  yet  granted  only  to  extraordinary  merit,  are 
greater  incitements  to  virtue,  than  great  and  splendid 
honours  bestowed  upon  unworthy  citizens.  This  is 
not  the  least  justly-admired  part  of  the  oration. 

He  next  reminds  them  how  very  strict  their  ances- 
tors were  in  trials  of  that  nature ;  when  not  even  to 
plead  the  greatest  services  could  avail  a  man  who  had 
written  a  decree  contrary  to  any  standing  law  of  the 
republic  :  and  reproaches  them  with  the  present  relaxa- 
tion in  their  discipline  and  severity. 

He  then  proceeds  to  shew  them  what  sort  of  a  de- 
fence Ctesiphnn  ought  legally  to  make  :  that  he  ought 
not  to  call  Demosthenes  for  his  advocate,  but  speak  for 
himself:  that  his  defence,  if  just,  would  be  very  simple, 
since  the  question  being  only  whether  his  edict  was  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  not,  he  should  need 
only  to  take  the  law  in  one  hand,  and  his  own  decree 
in  the  other,  and  by  comparing  them  together  shew  the 
people  that  they  tallied  with  each  other.  But  still  he 
entreats  the  people,  if  they  will  have  Demosthenes 
called  to  speak,  tliat  they  would  retiuire  him  to  follow 
the  same  method  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  used  in 
his  accusation.  He  foretels  them  what  straits  he  will 
be  reduced  to,  and  what  arts  he  will  have  recourse  to, 
if  they  should  confine  him  to  this  order;  and  tells 
them  how  to  guard  against  them.  He  adds,  that 
though  neither  of  his  adversaries,  to  be  sure,  will  con- 
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demn  himself,  yet  they  each  condemn  one  another  se- 
parately ;  whence  he  thinks  it  but  just  that  their  com- 
mon judges  should  condemn  them  both,  being  thus 
in  some  measure  self-condtmned. 

A^'-ain,  he  procteds  to  answer  some  abuses,  which 
he  is  informed  Demosthenes  mt-^nds,  in  his  oration,  to 
load  him  with.  Amongst  which  he  is  most  highly  of- 
fended that  Demosthenes  should  charge  him  with  be- 
ino-  a  subtle  and  mischievous  orator,  perverting  his 
eloquence  to  deceive  and  hurt  the  people.  He  then 
urges  the  people  to  condemn  him,  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
they  must  incur  by  crowning  such  an  unworthy  object: 
to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  giving  such  encouragement 
to  bribery  and  corruption  in  a  court  where  bribery  was 
usually  condemned,  and  branded  with  infamy  :  and 
lastly,  to  avoid  the  danger  they  would  be  in  by  suffer- 
in-y  a  wicked  orator  to  triumph  over  the  laws,  which 
success  might  embolden  him  to  still  more  daring  at- 
tempts upon  their  liberty. 

Then  he   turns   to  his  adversaries,   and  challenges 
them  to  say  for  what  services  Demosthenes  lays  claim 
to  a  crown ;  since  those  deeds  which  they  call  services, 
he  shews,  either  have  no  merit  at  all,  or  the  merit  of 
them  is  not  due  to  him.     He  proceeds  to  prejudice  the 
people  against  the  discourse  which  Demosthenes  must 
hold,  since  it  must  consist  chiefly  in  sounding  his  own 
praise,  which  would  argue  great  impudence  in  himself, 
and  be  shocking  to  his  hearers.    And  the  more,  as  it  is 
not  necessary   he  should  speak  at   all,  for  he  shews 
that  Ctesiphon  is  very  able  to  speak  for  himself.     In 
the    next   section   he   asks   his    adversaries    ironically, 
whether  this  hero,  to  be  crowned,  is  so  obscure  that 
he  needs  inform  the  people  what  they  are  to  crown  him 
for  ?     Then  he  represents  to  the  people  the  bad  influ- 
ence it  will  have  upon  the  minds  of  their  youth  to  crown 
such  a  villain  ;  who  will  consequently  be  corrupted  in 
their  morals  by  seeing  such  encouragement  given  to 
vice.     He  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  severities  they  had 
lately  thought  proper  to  be  used  in  less  heinous  cases. 
He  reminds  them  of  the  season,  which,  being  public, 
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l^ave  them  a  good  opportunity  of  retrieving  tbeir  repu- 
tation with  the  Creeks,  which  had  greatly  suHered 
upon  account  ot'the  late  administration  of  Demosthenes, 
as  by  condemning  him  they  would  acquit  themselves. 
lie  then  hids  them  consider  what  companions  he  con- 
hor  ed  with,  and  so  they  might  be  convinced  that  he 
was  not  a  quiet  member  of  the  commonwealth,  but  a 
busy,  plotting,  insidious  fellow.  To  conclude,  he  de- 
tires  they  would  not  be  staggered  by  the  number  of  his 
advocates  and  partizans;  but  take  into  the  account  of 
lijs  adversaries  all  the  great  and  good  men  that  had 
fver  lived,  and  served  their  republic,  who,  if  they  were 
alive,  would  all  oppose  his  being  crowned,  and  even 
dead,  would  think  it  an  insult  to  their  sepulchres  and 
ashes,  if  he  should  be  rewarded  for  siding  with  the 
barbarians,  when  they  hazarded,  or  lost  their  lives  in 
vigorously  defending  tiie  Grecians  from  them. 

Jn  his  peroration  he  invokes  the  powers  of  heaven 
and  earth,  to  bear  witness  that  he  has  had  a  view  only 
to  his  country's  good  in  this  accusation,  and  wishes 
such  a  sentence  may  be  given  as  may  be  truly  condu- 
cive to  the  same. 

This  is  the  substance  of  ^schines's  oration,  and  the 
disposition  of  it  is  at  once  artful  and  judicious.  The 
point  of  law  was  the  strongest  hold  he  had  upon  his  ad- 
versary, therefore  he  sets  that  in  the  front  of  his  ora- 
tion, and  begins  the  assault  where  he  was  most  likely 
to  gain  an  advantage.  Besides,  it  has  a  specious  ap- 
pearance, looks  honest  and  downright  to  come  tothe 
point  at  once,  and  not  address  himself  first  to  the  pas- 
sions, but  the  judgment  of  his  hearers. .  It  was  proper 
too  in  another  light.  His  adversary  was  po])ular,  and 
it  was  fit  he  should,  at  least,  demonstrate  him  guilty  of 
one  crime,  viz.  violation  of  the  laws,  before  he  attempt- 
ed to  attack  his  reputation  in  general,  which  was  so 
well  established.  In  attacking  his  character,  he  begins 
with  his  private  life,  and  endeavours  to  make  him  look 
mean  and  contemptible  before  he  proves  him  criminal. 
And  it  is  not  till  last  of  all  that  he  strives  to  shew  him 
unworthy  of  the  people's  favour,  after  he  has  loaded 
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him  with  crimes  anrl  infamy.  The  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  str.niie>t  l.ulwark  and  last  intreiichment  of 
Demoslhenes,  and  accordinf;ly  it  is  not  till  he  has  suffi- 
ciently undermintd,  sapped,  and  taken  all  the  outworks, 
that  he  goes  abmit  to  storm  that.  His  peroration, 
lastly,  is  excellently  filled  to  insinuate  himself  into  that 
favour  with  the  people  as  their  friend  and  champion, 
out  of  which  he  had  attempted  to  expel  Demosthenes. 

One  very  artful  thing,  in  particular,  mu'^t  be  observed 
rn  the  close  of  ^schines's  oration.  He  there  asks  the 
people  to  insist,  that  Demosthenes  shall  follow  the  same 
order  in  his  defence  as  he  had  used  in  his  accusation  ; 
because  it  would  have  been  as  inconvenient  to  his  ad- 
versary as  it  was  serviceable  to  himself.  And  of  this 
Demosthenes  is  so  well  aware,  that,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  harangue,  he  begs  the  people  would  give 
him  leave  to  pursue  whatever  method  he  should  think 
best  in  making  his  defence ;  and  pleads  for  it  as  his 

right. 

In  his  exordium  he  endeavours  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good-will  of  the  people  by  resting  the  issue  of 
his  cause   upon  this  condition  :  that  if  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, he  has  all  his  life  persisted  in  an  unshaken  bene- 
volence  to  the  people  of  Athens,  he  is  willing  to  lose 
his  cause.     And  this  he  does  by  a  solemn  invocation  of 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  to  assist  him  so  far  only  as 
he  has  so  behaved.      He  next  proceeds  to  move  their 
pity,  by  setting  before  them  the  disadvantages  he  lies 
under  in  this  contest,  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  ex- 
cuse his  being  obliged  to  sptfak  so  often  of  his  own  me- 
rits.    Next  he  conjures  them  to  hear  him  with  impar- 
tiality, and  not  yield  any  belief  to  the  calumnies  and 
heavy  charges  of' his  accuser,  till  he  has  been  heard  in 
his  own  vindication.     Then  pondering  again   the    im- 
portance of  the  event,  whether  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful, he  ends  his  exordium  as  he  had  begun  it,  with  the 
same  address  and  prayer  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
He  enters  upon  his  defence  with  a  necessary  oratnrial 
precaution  ;  and  endeavours  to  remove,  before  all  other 
things,  the  contempt  into  which  his  adversary  had  at- 
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tempted  to  brins;  his  person  and  character.  For  this 
purpose  he  apt>eals  to  the  knovvledge  of  all  the  assembly, 
for  the  falshood  of  those  scandalous  stories  with  which 
he  had  been  aspersed  by  him.  Again,  before  he  descends 
to  a  particular  defence  of  the  point  more  immediately 
in  debate,  he  considers  the  nature  of  the  accusation  ia 
jjeneral,  and  shews  the  conduct  of  his  opponent  to  be 
very  unfair  and  injurious,  even  supposing  himself  as 
guilty  as  he  had  been  represented. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  answer  divers  accusations  of  his 
adversary  concerning  his  administration  of  the  republic; 
as  his  siding  with  Philip,  and  procuring  him  a  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  to  the  detriment  of  themselves,  ^nd 
the  betraying  their  allies.  And  here  he  undertakes  to 
shew  that  all  the  mischiefs  done  at  that  time  were  owing 
to  the  corrupt  practices  of  jEschines  and  his  confede- 
rates. 

When  he  has  shaken  off  from  himself  the  odious  im- 
putation of  having  once  been  in  league  with  Philip, 
and  largely  cast  it  upon  his  adversary,  he  professes  to 
come  to  the  very  matter  of  the  indictment.  Here  he 
lays  before  them  the  form  and  substance  of  it;  and 
promises  to  be  so  fair  as  to  use  the  same  order  in 
his  defence,  as  his  adversary  had  used  in  his  accusation, 
and  answer  every  particular  of  it  singly.  But  in  stat- 
ing the  point  in  debate,  he  makes  it  turn  singly  upon 
this  question,  whether  he  has  deserved  the  honours  that 
had  been  decreed  him,  or  not?  and  slurs  over  the  point 
of  legality,  as  reducible  to  the  former  question  ;  pro- 
mising, however,  to  produce  laws  to  prove  that  Ctesi- 
phon  might  legally  so  decree. 

However,  the  promise  of  following  his  adversary's 
order  is  soon  set  aside ;  for  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  point  of  legality,  as  iEschines  had  done,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  an  enumeration  of  his  own  counsels  and 
transactions  in  the  cause  and  service  of  the  state  ;  and 
not  only  an  enumeration,  but  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
justification  of  their  fitness  and  nobility. 

He  proceeds  in  this  enumeration  tdl  he  has  recalled 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
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actions  which  perhaps  he  had  ever  done,  and  of  which 
they  could  not  but  retain  a  most  grateful  memory,  viz. 
the  making  a  law  to  remove  a  very  burthensomc  tax  for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  galleys  of  war,  upon 
the  wealthier  citizens  chiefly,  and  relieve  the  poor  who 
had  before  been  grievously  oppressed  by  it. 

Here  he  thinks  fit  to  stop  on  a  sudden,  and  proceeds 
directly  to  answer  his  adversary's  arguments  against  the 
legality  of  the  edict.  The  art  is  admirable  in  doing  it 
just  at  this  time,  when  the  people,  with  minds  fuil  of 
favourable  impressions  towards  the  orator,  would  be  less 
apt  to  weigh  very  nicely  his  answers,  which,  though  no 
doubt  the  best  he  could  give,  are  no  other  than  those 
which  had  been  well  obviated  by  his  adversary,  and 
needed  to  be  considered  with  some  prejudice,  to  pre- 
vent their  weakness  from  appearing.  He  brings  prece- 
dents of  edicts  parallel  to  this  in  debate,  and  takes  it 
for  granted  they  were  legal,  because  the  writers  of  them 
had  not  been  punished.  As  the  fallacy  is  obvious,  he 
does  not  give  his  hearers  time  to  reflect;  but  turns  to 
his  adversary,  and  addresses  to  him  a  lively  apostrophe 
full  of  rhetorical  figures,  reproaching  him  with  the  ma- 
lice of  this  accusation  ;  and  this  brings  him  back  with 
great  ease,  to  those  other  particulars  of  it,  not  yet  re 
plied  to. 

The  reflections,  which  ^schines  had  cast  upon  the 
person  and  family  of  Demosthenes,  are  next  retorted 
with  large  usury,  and  with  a  ]ietiilancy  exceeding  what 
would  be  consistent  with  that  more  than  Attic  delicacy 
observed  by  all  elegant  speakers  in  this  enlightened  and 
refined  age.  Here  he  takes  occasion  to  rip  up  several 
actions  of  his  rival,  which  had  exposed  him  to  censure 
and  disgrace;  in  particular  he  lays  open  all  his  corrupt 
proceedings  in  the  affair  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa, 
to  which  he  had,  with  great  art,  laboured  to  give  a 
specious  tiu-n  in  his  own  oration ;  and  convinces  him 
therefrom  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  evils  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  Grecians. 

This  introduces  an  eloquent  detail  of  his  own  services 
at  that  critical  time,  when,   in   consequence  of  the 
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treachery  of  .Eschines,  Philip  had  advanced  within 
I'vUe,  had  taktn  Klat^a,  and  was  approaching  towards 
the  borders  of  Auica.  Heit.  in  particular,  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  negociations  with  the  Tliebans,  whose 
alliance  he  obtained  for  the  Athenians;  and  glories  in 
that  his  counsels  had  reduced  Philip  to  hazard  a  battle 
with  the  joint  forces  of  Athens  and  Thebes.  But  the 
very  mention  of  this  unfortunate  battle,  so  grating  to  the 
meniorits,  and  even  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  required  that 
the  orator  should  have  recourse  to  new  softenings  before 
he  ventured  upon  it;  and  accordingly  he  interweaves 
in  this  last  head  a  great  many  reasons  to  prove,  that 
all  the  steps  taken  in  this  conjuncture,  however  un- 
successful, were  necessary,  were  the  best,  were  the 
most  honourable. 

Next  he  boasts  the  honours  decreed  him  by  his  coun- 
try upon  occasion  of  this  alliance  obtained,  and  urges 
•  them  as  a  precedent,  in  justification  of  the  present  case, 
being  of  the  same  nature,  and  never  contradicted  or  ac- 
cus-ed  of  being  illegal,  even  by  ^schines  himself. 

Then  he  replies  to  various  observations,  insinuation?, 
and  accusations  of  his  adversary,  in  such  order  as  seems 
most  convenient  for  himself  In  particular,  he  answers, 
with  exceeding  vehemence  and  resentment,  the  charge  of 
having  been  always  unfortunate,and  his  counsels  the  con- 
stant cause  of  some  fatal  disaster  wherever  he  was  con- 
cerned. Here  he  descends  to  a  minute  and  very  con- 
temptuous comparison  of  his  rival's  fortunes  with  his 
own,  and  treats  him  with  derision  and  insult.  As  in 
doin<T  this  he  glutted  his  own  private  revenge,  in  the 
mortification  of  his  enemy,  so  he  likewise  gratified  his 
audience,  who  were  usually  not  a  little  delighted  when 
they  heard  their  orators  expose  and  bespatter  one 
another  for  their  diversion.  In  the  end  however  he  un- 
dertakes to  prove,  that  Athens  had  b^en  more  fortunate, 
in  that  time  of  general  calamitj',  than  their  neighbours, 
and  that  through  his  counsels.  But  adds,  that  if  his 
counsels  had  proved  unfortunate,  as  he  had  done  his 
best,  he  ought  to  meet  with  pity,  not  be  loaded  with 
blame  and  reproach. 
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He  next  proceeds  to  reply  to  the  caution  wliicli  lEs- 
chines  had  giren  the  people,  to  beware  of  him  as  a 
crafty  orator,  who  would  impose  upon  them  by  his 
f^reat  skill  in  speakiiit;-.  He  insists  that  if  he  is  an  ora- 
tor, he  has  always  employed  his  takiit  for  the  good, 
and  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  proof  imaginable,  that  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  people  concerning  him  :  since  they  had 
chosen  him,  after  the  defeat,  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  their  countrymen  who  perished  in  the  battle.  He 
next  reproaches  his  adversary  with  having  expressed  no 
concern  whilst  he  dilated  upon  the  city's  misfortunes, 
but  rather  triumphed  in  them.  In  the  same  section  he 
finishes  his  defence  on  the  head  of  having  given  per- 
nicious counsel  to  the  people,  by  declaring  that  the 
honour  of  those  measures  was  due  to  the  public,  who 
entered  upon  them,  not  only  by  his  advice,  but  with 
their  own  approbation  and  free  choice. 

Next  he  accuses  iEschines  of  havmg  sided  with  the 
betrayers  of  Greece  to  Philip,  and  boasts  of  having 
never  been  prevailed  upon  to  have  any  hand  in  such 
false  and  pernicious  politics.  Having  thus  begun  to 
mention  his  own  merits,  he  proceeds  in  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  those  services  for  which  he  might  justly 
claim  the  honours  decreed  him,  in  the  disputed  edict. 
Next  he  compares  his  own  conduct  and  merits  with 
those  of  his  rival  and  detractor;  and  challenges  him  to 
shew  any  actions  calculated  like  his,  for  promoting  the 
public  and  private  good  of  all  the  citizens. 

He  takes  notice,  lastly,  of  the  comparison  wliich 
.^schines  had  invidiously  made  of  him  with  the  Athe- 
nian heroes  of  antiquity:  he  complains  that  it  is  an 
unfair  comparison  ;  and  declares  it  sufficient  that  he 
had  done  the  best  for  the  city  amongst  all  the  citizens 
and  patriots  of  his  own  times;  the  truth  of  which  as- 
sertion he  challenges  the  whole  party  of  his  adversaries 
to  gainsay,  reproaching  them  keenly  with  their  want  of 
aflection  for  their  own  country,  and  rejoicing  only  in 
the  successes  of  a  foreigner. 

He  concludes  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  gods  for 
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their  reformation,  if  that  be  possible :  if  not,  that  their 
speedy  destruction  from  under  the  face  of  heaven,  may 
pave  the  way  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  pubhc 
safety  and  trantjuilhty. 

The  method  in  this  oration,  and  every  transition  in 
it,  is  so  finely  managed,  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be 
imagined  more  artful:  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  less  regularity  and  perspicuity  than 
is  observable  in  the  oration  of  ^>chines,  where  the 
piethod  is  not  so  complicated.  This  makes  it  too  a 
more  difficult  task  to  give  a  regular  sketch  comprising 
the  whole  contents  of  this,  than  it  was  of  the  former. 
I  have  already  hinted  some  reasons  for  tlie  disposition 
of  the  principal  parts  of  this  oration  in  the  sketch  I 
have  given  ;  and  shall  have  occasion  to  take  farther 
notice  of  this  matter  in  the  notes,  so  that  I  shall  say 
no  more  of  it  in  this  place,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
them. 

JV.ZJ.   See  the  issue  of  this  Contest  at  the  End 
of  the  Notes. 


yESCHINES's    ORATION 


AGAINST 

I 


C  T  E  S  I  P  H  O  N. 


1.  You  see,  O  Athenians,  these  preparations; 
you  see  this  hostile  array,  how  great  it  is;  and  what  an 
interest  some  men  have  been  making  to  obstruct  the 
free  course  of  justice  in  the  city,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished customs :  but  I  come, — confiding  first  in  the 
gods,  next  in  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  you  ;  as 
being  persuaded  that  with  you  no  cabal  prevails  over 
the  laws  and  justice. 

2.  Upon  this  account,  I  could  wish,  O  Athenians, 
that  proper  order  was  maintained  in  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred  by  their  respective  presidents  ;  and 
that  the  laws  of  Solon,  for  the  decent  regulation  of  ora- 
tors, were  enforced:  so  that  it  might  be  permitted 
the  oldest  citizen  first,  as  the  law  enjoins  gravely  to 
ascend  the  rostra  without  tunmlt  t  r  disturbance ;  and 
there  offer  the  city  those  excellent  counsels  long  expe- 
rience suggests  :  and  after  that,  every  other  citizen  that 
is  willing,  by  turn,  according  to  seniority,  to  declare  his 
sentiment  upon  each  matter  in  debate.  For  so,  in  my 
opinion,  the  administration  of  public  affairs  would  be 
best  conducted,  and  fewest  controversies  would  arise. 
But  now  that  all  those  regulations  are  broken  through, 
which  were  in  former  times  universally  allowed  to  be 
right,  it  both  happens  that  some  men  make  no  scruple 
of  writing  edicts  contrary  to  the  old  laws;  and  these 
edicts  are  put  to  the  vote  by  others,  who  got  not  the 
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presidency  in  a  just  manner,  but  were  put  into  the  chair 
by  cabal.     And  if  any  of  the  other  senators  lias  fairly 
got  the  presidency  by  lot,  and  returns  the  number  of 
your  suftrao-es  honestly,  these  men  threaten  to  call  him 
to  an  account,  as  if  they  esteemed  the  oovernment  no 
lon;^cr  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  become  their 
own  private  pro))erty  ;  thus  enslaving  the  commonalty, 
and  erecting  principalities  for  themselves.     Sentences 
given  according  to  the  laws  they  set  aside,  and  set  up 
in  their  stead,  with  rage  and  violence,   the  decisions  of 
their  own  decrees.     The  cryer  is  now  silenced,  who, 
according  to  the  most  laudable  and  decent  custom   in 
the  cily,  used  to  demand  in   the   name  of  the  public, 
"  Is  any  person,  upwards  of  fifty  years  old,  willing  to 
harangue  the  people  i""  And  afterwards,  'Ms  any  other  of 
the  Athenians  willing  to  speak   in   turn?"     In  short, 
neitlier  the  laws,  nor  the  magistracy,  nor  the  judges, 
nor  the  governing  tribe,  though  a  tenth  part  of  the  city, 
nor  all  of  them  together,  are  able  to  restrain  the  un- 
bounded licentiousness  of  your  orators.  ^ 

3.  Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  and  such  the  pre- 
sent times,  as  you  yourselves  plainly  perceive  ;  there  is 
but  one  part  of  your  constitution  left  entire,  (if  I  have 
any  knowledge  at  all)  that  is,  the  right  of  }Hiblicly  try- 
ing offenders  for  invasion  of  your  laws.     If,  therefore, 
you  defeat  the  purpose  of  these  trials,  or  leave  them  to 
others  that  will ;   I  will  be  bold  to  foretel  you  the  event. 
You   will    impcrccjjtibly   surrender  almost   the   whole 
government  of  the  public  into  the  hands  of  a  faction. 
You  need  not  be  told,  O  Athenians,  that  there  are  but 
three  kinds  of  government  in  the  world:   absolute  mo- 
narchy, aristocracy,  and  democracy.    Now  a  monarchy 
or  aristocracy  is  governed  arbitrarily  by   the  wills  of 
their  governors  ;  but  cities  where  the  government  is  re- 
publican, by  the  laws  established.      Let  none  of  you 
then  be  ignorant,  but  each  one  clearly  convinced  of  this 
truth :  viz.  whenever  he  comes  into  the  court  to  try 
an  action  for  invasion  of  the  laws,  then,  at  that  very 
time,  he   is  to  pass  a  verdict  uj>on  his  own  indepen- 
dence :  for  which  reason  the  legislator  put  it  in  the  be- 
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g-inninsT  of  the  juryman's  oath,  "  I  will  <j;\ve  my  verdict 
according  to  the  laws  ;"  well  knowing  that  so  long  as 
the  laws  are  observed  in  the  city,  the  republic  will  be 
safe.  This  yon  must  always  bear  in  mind,  and  yon  will 
then  abhor  all  those  that  infringe  the  law's  by  rash  de- 
crees, and  never  think  any  transgression  of  this  kind  a 
small  ortence ;  but  even  the  smallest,  capital  and  heinous 
in  a  supreme  degree.  You  will  suder  no  uian  to  take 
this  right  from  you.  Neither  the  patronage  of  the 
generals,  (who  for  a  long  time  past  have  joined  their 
endeavours  with  the  orators,  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion) nor  the  solicitations  of  foreign  friends  ;  (who,  hav- 
ing been  suborned  by  certain  amongst  us,  have  brought 
them  off  upon  their  trial  for  illegal  practices  during 
their  administration)  but  as  much  as  each  of  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  abandon  the  post  assigned  you  to  defend 
in  battle,  so  will  you  be  now  ashamed  to  abandon  the 
station,  ^hich  the  laws,  and  your  country  have  assigned 
you,  as  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the  republic, 
this  dav. 

4.  This  also  it  behoves  you  to  keep  ever  in  m:nd ; 
that  all  your  fellow  citi2ens  have  committed  the  city 
to  your  care,  and  entrusted  the  government  of  it  to 
vou  ;  as  well  those  who  are  here  present,  and  hear 
y^our  decision,  as  those  who  are  absent  upon  their  own 
private  affairs.  Revering  them  therefore,  and  the 
oaths  you  have  sworn  ;  not  unmindful,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  laws:  if  we  convict  Cte-iphon  of  having 
decreed,  contrary  to  the  laws,  things  bi.>th  false  and 
detrimental  to  the  city ;  you  will  reverse,  O  Athenians, 
their  unlawful  decrees,  confirm  the  authority  of  a  re- 
publican power  in  the  city,  and  severely  punish  those 
who  are  guilty  of  practices  in  the  administration  pre- 
judicial to  the  laws  and  your  own  interest.  And  if 
you  come  with  these  sentiments  to  hear  what  is  now  to 
be  said,  I  am  well  assured,  you  will  acquit  y^our  c6n- 
scienccs,  adhere  to  your  oaths,  and  give  a  verdict  ho- 
noural.'le,  and  profitable  to  yourselves,  and  the  whole 
community. 

5.  I  hope  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  premised  thus 
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mucli  concernin;:;  the  nature  of  the  accusation  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  I  desire  leave  to  add  a  lew  words  more, 
touching  those  laws  in  particular  which  concern  ac- 
countable persons,  and  contrary  to  which  this  edict  of 
Ctesiphon  has  been  written  :  for,  in  the  late  times, 
some  who  were  in  the  highest  posts,  and  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  revenues,  and  made  unjust  ad- 
vantages of  them  all,  by  taking  into  pay  some  orators 
in  the  senate,  and  some  among  the  people,  forestalled 
the  rendering  of  accounts  long  before  the  time  came, 
with  public  praises  and  proclamations;  so  that  when 
afterwards  these  great  officers  came  to  pass  their  ac- 
counts, their  accusers,  and,  much  more,  their  judges, 
were  under  the  greatest  doubt  and  perplexity.  So 
very  many  accountable  persons,  although  manifestly 
convicted  of  embezzling  the  public  treasures,  got  off  at 
their  trial.  A  good  reason  why  !  The  judges  thought, 
I  suppose,  it  would  be  a  shame /or  the7n,  or  for  you,  if 
the  same  man,  who  in  the  same  city,  perhaps  in  the 
same  year,  (but  certainly  not  long  before)  had  been 
crowned  by  the  people  with  a  golden  crown,  proclama- 
tion being  then  also  made  at  the  games  ;  that  this  ho- 
nour was  conferred  on  him  for  his  extraordinary  merit 
and  uprightness — if  this  man,  I  say,  should  be  sent 
away  from  their  tribunal  disgraced  and  fined,  on  passing 
his  accounts,  for  robbing  the  public:  so  that  the  judges 
were  forced  to  pronounce  sentence,  not  with  a  view  to 
punish  the  crime  before  them,  but  to  save  the  people's 
honour. 

6.  Some  legislator  of  ours  observing  this,  makes  a 
law,  and  a  very  good  one,  expressly  forbidding  to 
crown  those  who  had  not  yet  passed  their  accounts. 
And  though  this  was  wisely  provided  by  the  law-giver, 
yet  quirks  have  been  devised  to  evade  the  intention  of 
the  law  ;  which  if  you  arc;  not  made  acquainted  with, 
you  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by.  i'or  some  of  these 
persons  who  decree  crowns  to  men  whose  accounts  are 
not  discharged,  being  naturally  modest,  (if  any  man 
can  be  modest  who  dares  decree  contrary  to  the  laws) 
Uo  therefore  throw  a  slight  veil  over  the  matter  to  save 
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their  modesty.  They  insert  some  such  clause  as  this 
in  their  edicts  to  crown  undischarged  persons.  "  When 
he  shall  have  ^iven  an  account,  and  received  a  dis- 
chari^e  from  his  office."  And  so  the  city  suffers  an 
equal  injury.  For  the  examination  of  accounts  is  here- 
by forestalled  by  praises  and  crowns.  Yet  he  who 
writes  an  edict  in  these  terms,  confesses  that  he  has 
written  illegally,  and  is  ashamed  of  it.  But  this  Ctesi- 
phon,  O  Athenians,  in  open  contempt  of  the  law  esta- 
blished for  not  crowning  undischarged  persons;  nay, 
boldly  casting  away  the  veil,  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  ha>«  decreed,  that  before  any  accounts  passed,  before 
any  discharge  obtained,  Dcniosthenes,  a  magistrate  iii 
possession  of  his  office,  shall  be  crowned. 

7.  Bit  they  will  allege  another  excuse,  O  Athenians, 
something  different  from  that  I  last  mentioned  They 
will  toll  you,  that  whatever  office  a  man  is  elected  into, 
by  virtue' of  an  edict  of  the  people,  is  not  a  magistracy, 
but  only  an  employment  or  service.  Those  they  will 
say  are  magistrates,  whom  the  Thesmothetaj  appoint  by 
lot  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  ;  as  likewise  those  whom 
it  is  customary  for  the  people  to  choose  by  holding  up 
of  hands  in  public  elections,  such  as  generals,  masters 
of  the  horse,  and  the  like  ;  but  all  other -offices  only 
employments  appointed  by  edict.  Now  I  shall  produce 
a  law  of  yours,  in  opposition  to  this  plea  of  theirs, 
(which  you  made  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  such 
evasions  as  these)  in  which  it  is  expressly  enacted, 
"  That  all  magistrates  appointed  by  vote  of  the 
people"  (where  take  particular  notice,  I  beseech  you, 
that  the  law-giver  comprehends  all  under  one  name, 
and  calls  all  magistrates  which  are  appointed  by  the 
votes  of  the  people),  "  and  the  curators,"  it  says,  "of  the 
public  works"  (now  Demosthenes  is  repairer  of  the 
walls,  curator  of  the  greatest  of  the  works),  "  and  as 
many  as  take  in  hand  any  business  for  the  city  above 
thirty  days  ;  and  lastly,  as  many  as  receive  authority 
to  preside  in  any  courts  of  judicature  •/'  (but  all  curators 
of  the  works,  such  as  is  Demosthenes,  have  authority  to 
preside  in  a  court  of  judicature) — to  what  then  does  the 
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law  omain  them  ?  To  a  service  ?  No  ;  but  "  to  exercise 
the  auihoiily  of  a  magistrate,  after  due  pr.-bation  m 
court ;"  (ior  even  the  magistrates  appointed  by  lot, 
must  undergo  a  probation  before  they  enter  upon  their 
oiVice)  and^consequently  "  they  are  required,  hke  all 
other  magistrates,  to  pass  their  accounts  before  the  re- 
gister, and  other  officers  of  the  exchequer."  That  this 
is  fact,  the  laws  themselves  shall  be  read  to  you. 
[Here  the  laws  are  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, "^ 

8.  Since  it  appears  thus,  O  Athenians,  that  what  the 
law  calls  magistracies,  these  men  distinguish  by  the 
names  of  employments  and  services  ;  it  is  your  part  to 
set  them  right,  to  confront  their  assurance  with  the  let- 
ter of  the  laws,  and  let  them  see  you  give  no  ear  to  a 
pernicious  sophist,  who  would  invalidate  the  laws  by 
nice  distinctions,  and  quibbles  upon  words.  But  ra- 
ther by  how  much  the  more  artfully  any  man  argues  in 
defence  of  an  illegal  edict,  so  much  the  more  let  him 
feel  of  your  resentment.  The  law,  O  Athenians,  and 
the  orator  should  have  but  one  voice  :  when  therefore 
the  law  says  one  thing,  and  the  orator  another,  it  is 
your  duly  to  yield  your  assent  to  the  righteous  law, 
and  not  to  the  shameless  efliontery  of  the  speaker. 

9,  I  will  premise  a  word  or  two,  in  answer  to  what  De- 
mosthenes styles  his  invincible  argument.     He  will  say, 
I  am  surveyor  of  the  walls,  1   grant  :  but  1  have  added 
to  the  city's  money  an   hundred  mince  of  my  private 
substance,'  and  made  it  a  magnificent  work.     What 
then  can  I  be  called  to  an  account  for  ;  except  thcie  be 
guch  a  thing  as  calling  to  an  account  for  good-will  and 
generosity  r  But  now,  in  answer  to  this  excuse,  be  pleas- 
ed to  hear  how  much  equity  and  priudence  there  is  in 
what  I  am  going  to  say.     In  this  city,  so  very  ancient, 
and  so  very  great,  not  a  single  one  of  all  who  are  in  any 
public  employment,  is  dispensed  from    rendering  an 
account  to  the  people  of  his  behaviour  in  the  discharge 
of  it.     The  first  instances  I  shall  mention  will  almost 
surpass  belief,   as  that  the  law  requires  even  tiie  priests 
and  priestesses,  and  all,  and  each  of  ihem,  who  (.nly 
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receive  honorary  stipends,  and  ofl'er  prayers  to  the 
gcds  for  us,  to  account  with  the  puhhc  :  and  not  only 
single  persons,  but  collective  bodies,  and  whole  families, 
as  the  Eumolpidte,  the  Ceryces,  and  all  others.  Attain, 
the  law  requires  the  trierarchs  to  do  the  same,  who 
touch  nothing  belonging-  to  the  public  ;  who  do  not 
first  defraud  you  largely  in  your  revenues,  and  then  add 
to  them  a  little,  calling  that  a  donation,  which  is  but  a 
restitution  of  your  own  ;  but  confessedly  expend  their 
patrimony  to  purchase  your  favour,  and  deserve  well  of 
you. 

Again,  not  only  the  trierarchs,  but  likewise  the 
greatest  courts  in  the  city  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  popular  tribunals.  For  first  the  law  ordains, 
that  the  council  of  Areopagus  shall  give  in  a  written 
account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  proper  officers,  and 
pass  their  accounts  before  them;  and,  though  judges 
themselves  of  the  greatest  and  weightiest  matters,  he  un- 
der your  jurisdiction.  Is  not  then  the  council  of  Areo- 
pagus to  be  crowned  ?  No;  for  neither  does  the  custom 
of  their  predecessors  allow  them  to  wear  a  crown  at 
all.  Have  they  not  then  an  equal  ambition  lo  deserve 
one  ?  Most-  undoubtedly :  and  are  not  content  that 
none  of  their  body  does  injustice  ;  but  if  any  of  them 
is  overtaken  in  the  slightest  offence,  they  punish  him 
rigorously ;  but  your  orators  pamper  themselves  in 
pride. 

Again,  the  law  requires  the  council  of  five  hundred 
to  render  an  account  of  their  administration  :  and  it  is 
so  very  jealous  of  persons  who  have  their  accounts  yet 
to  pass,  that  it  immediately  begins  with  expressly 
enacting,  that  no  magistrate  shall  go  a  journey  until  he 
has  passed  them.  O  heavens  !  a  magistrate  may  say, 
am  I  then  debarred  from  travelling  ?  This  preca\ition  is 
used,  that  he  may  not  take  the  money  and  effects  of 
the  public,  and  run  away.  Again,  it  suffers  no  ac- 
countable person  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his  own  pri- 
vate fortune,  nor  dedicate  any  offering  to  the  gods,  nor 
to  be  adopted,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  own  by  will,  nor 
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many  the  like  things.  In  a  word,  the  law  takes  the 
whole  substance  of  persons  entrusted  by  the  public,  for 
security,  until  such  time  as  accounts  have  been  passed 
wiih  it.  Nay,  but  suppose  a  man  has  never  received 
any  thing  of  the  public,  nor  disbursed  any  thing  for  it 
whilst  he  bore  a  public  character  ?  Why,  even  he  is 
bound  by  law  to  bring  his  account  to  the  officers  of  the 
treasury.  Should  you  ask  what  account  a  man  must 
give  that  has  neither  received  nor  disbursed  any  thing; 
the  law  itself  tells  you  :  the  form  of  the  account  shall 
be  this  "  I  hereby  declare,  that  1  have  neither  receiv- 
ed, nor  disbursed  any  thing  upon  the  city's  account." 
So  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  city,  but  is  liable  to  be 
brought  to  an  account ;  nay,  to  the  severest  trial  and 
scrutiny.  That  I  advance  nothing  but  the  truth,  hear 
the  laws  speak  for  themselves. 

[The  laws  read."} 

10.  Now  when  Demosthenes  lays  great  stress  upon 
this  plea,  that  he  is  not  accountable  because  he  has  ad- 
ded money  of  his  own  ;  let  this  be  your  reply.  If  so, 
Demosthenes,  you  should  let  the  cryer  of  the  exchequer 
do  his  office  according  to  the  law,  and  ancient  custom ; 
and  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  public  ;  "Who  has 
any  accusation  to  offer  ?"  Permit  any  citizen  that  has 
a  mind,  to  controvert  the  point  with  you,  whether  in- 
deed you  have  added  any  thing  of  your  own,  or  whe- 
ther out  of  that  great  sum,  those  ten  talents  which  you 
received  of  the  city  for  building  the  walls,  you  have  not 
expended  little  enough.  Do  not  wrest  these  honours 
out  of  our  hands,  but  leave  us  the  liberty  of  bestowing 
them.  Do  not  let  your  administration  officiously  go  be- 
fore the  laws,  but  follow  them ;  for  they  are  the  pillar* 
of  the  republic. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  in  answer  to  the  frivo- 
lous excuses  these  men  use.  Now  I  shall  proceed  to 
shew  you,  that  Demosthenes  stood  actually  accountable 
to  the"^  public  at  the  time  when  the  edict  to  crown  him 
was  written  ;  being  then  the  principal  magistrate  over 
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the  theatial  money,  and  over  the  bnildinj?  the  walls; 
and  had  not  yet  passed  his  accounts  before  you  for 
either  of  those  offices  :  and  this  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
do  out  of  the  public  records.  Clerk,  read  nie  now  under 
what  archon,  in  what  month,  on  what  day.  and  in 
what  assembly  of  the  people,  Demosthenes  w;i5  elected, 
by  suffrage,  surveyor  of  the  public  shews  ;  that  it  may- 
appear  the  crown  was  decreed  him  in  the  very  middle 
of  his  office. — Read. 

IHere  follows  the  computation  of  the  fiwrc.] 

So  then,  if  I  shewed  you  nothing  more  than  this,  it 
would  very  justly  condemn  Ctesiphon  ;  since  he  stands 
convicted,'  not  by  my  accusation,  but  by  the  public 

records. 

1 1.  Now  formerly,  O  Athenians,  there  was  a  clerk 
of  the  exchequer  elected  by  the  city,  who  rendered  the 
public  an  account  of  their  revenues  at  the  expiration  of 
every  Prytaiiea.  But  upon  the  account  of  the  great 
confidence  you  placed  iu  Eubulus,  those  who  were 
elected  surveyors  of  the  public  shews  enjoyed  (before 
Hegemon's  law  was  in  being)  the  clerk  of  the  exche^ 
quer's  office,  and  the  general  receiver's  office ;  had  the 
management  of  the  marine,  and  the  building  of  the  ar- 
senal °  were  commissioners  of  the  public  ways,  and  had 
almost  the  whole  dispo.^al  of  all  things  in  the  city. 
And  this  I  say,  not  with  an  intention  to  accuse  or  re- 
proach them  ;  but  on  purpose  to  oboerve  this  to  you  : 
that  whereas  the  law  permits  not  to  crown  any  man 
that  has  held  the  least  office  whatever,  till  his  accounts 
have  been  passed;  this  Ctesi|)hon  was  so  shameless  as 
to  dtcree  a  crown  to  Demttsthenes,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  actually  invested  with  all  the  magistracies  of  Athens 

together. 

-  12.  Wc  shall  fvu-ther  bring  you  Demosthenes  and 
Ctesiphon  themselves  for  witnesses,  that  he  was  actually 
curator  of  the  walls  at  the  time  when  the  edict  was 
written  ;  that  the  public  money  passed  though  his 
hands;  that  be  levied  fines,  (like  other  magistratesj  and 
presided  in  the  judicial  courts.     For  Charondas  btmg 
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archon,  on  the  29th  day  of  the  month  Thargelion,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  Demosthenes  wrote  an  edict 
for  a  common  coimci!  of  the  tribes  to  be  held  on  the 
second  and  third  days  of  the  month  tScirrophorion  ; 
and  moreover  it  was  ordained,  in  the  same  edict,  that 
each  tribe  should  choose  overseers  of  the  works  at  the 
walls  and  pay-masters :  and  very  rightly  ;  that  the 
city  might  have  proper  persons  at  whose  hands  to  re- 
quire an  account  of  the  money  expended :  read  me 
tl^en  the  edicts. 

[TAe  edicts  read.l 

13.  Yes,  but  then  he  replies  to  this  directly,  that  he 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  walls  neither  by  lot,  nor  by 
popular  election  :   and  this  Demosthenes  and  Ctesiphon 
will  much  insist  upon.     But  my  answer  shall  be  brief 
and  plain,  and  quickly  unravel  all  their  wiles.     In  or- 
der to  this,  let  me  first  premise  to  you  a  few  words  con- 
cerning these  matters  in  general.     There  are  amongst 
us,  O  Athenians,   three  kinds  of  magistrates  ;  the  first 
of  which,  and  most  manifest  to  all,  are   those  who  are 
constituted  by  lot,  or  election  ;  the  second  are  all  such 
as  have   any  business  of  the  city  in  hand  above  thirty 
days,   and  the  officers  set  over  the  public  works;  the 
third  sort  are  so  constituted  by  the  law,  in  these  terms  : 
"and  if  any  other  selected  persons  do  take  upon  them 
the  presidency  of  the  judicial  courts,  they  after  proba- 
tion are  magistrates."     If  we  take  away  then  the  ma- 
gistrates elected  by  the   suffrages  of  the  people,  and 
those  who   are   appointed   by  lot,  there   remain   only 
those   whom  the  tribes,   and  their  thirds,  and  the  bo- 
roughs choose  out  of  their  own  bodies  to  manage  any 
public    money    of  theirs,    to   be  selected  magistrates. 
Now  this  happens  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  any 
service  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  tribes,  as  to  raise 
fortifications,  or  build  galleys.     That  what  I  say  is  the 
truth,  you  shall  learn  from  the  laws  themselves. 

[The  laws.] 
You  remember  what  has  been  premised  j  that  the 
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law-maker  ordains,  they  shall  be  deemed  majoji.strates 
who  are  chosen  by  the  tribes,  and  shall  undergo  their 
probation  in  the  people's  court.  Now  the  tribe  of  Pan- 
dion  appointed  Demosthenis  to  be  a  magistrate  and 
curator  of  the  wall?,  who  aUu  has  received,  fur  that  pur- 
pose, of  the  public,  little  short  of  ten  talents.  And 
another  law  forbids  to  crown  any  magistrate  before  ac- 
counts passed.  In  fine,  you  have  sworn  to  give  your 
verdict  according  to  the  laws  :  and  this  orator  has  de- 
creed to  crown  an  undischarged  magistrate  ;  not  pre- 
mising to  this  effect, — "  after  lie  has  passed  his  ac- 
counts." 

l^.  So  then  I  prove  the  point  of  illegality,  by  the 
joint  testimony  of  the  laws,  the  edicts,  and  our  very  ad- 
versaries themselves  :  and  now  what  plainer  or  fuller 
proof  can  be  brought  to  convict  any  man  of  the  foulest 
breach  of  law  ?  Upon  the  same  evidence  I  shall  next 
shew  you,  that  in  this  edict  he  farther  commands  the 
proclamation  of  the  crown  to  be  made  illegally.  For 
the  law  expressly  ordains,  that  **  if  the  senate  present 
a  crown,  it  shall  be  proclaimed  in  the  senate-house; 
but  if  the  people,  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  in  no 
other  place  whatever."     Now  read  me  the  law. 

\_The  laiv.] 

This  is  the  law,  O  Athenians,  and  very  wisely  pro- 
vided. For,  I  suppose  the  law-maker  thought  that  an 
orator  should  not  seek  to  be  honoured  by  foreigners, 
but  be  content  to  be  honoured  in  his  own  city  by  his 
countrymen,  and  not  make  a  profit  of  their  honours. — 
Thus  the  law-maker  ;  but  what  says  Ctesiplion  ?  Read 
,  his  edict. 

[The  edict. "l 

You  hear,  O  Athenians,  the  law  ordains,  that  who- 
ever is  crowned  by  the  people,  proclamation  of  ic  shall 
be  made  in  Pnyx,  the  place  where  the  jiopu'iar  a>?em- 
bly  is  held,  and  in  no  other  place  whatsoever  :  but  Cte- 
.siphon,  in  the  theatre,  not  only  superseding  the  lavv.-s, 
but  changing  the  place,   not   in   a  regular  assembly  of 
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the  Athenians,  bvit  at  the  time  when  tlie  new  tragedies 
are  to  be  perCoriued  ;  not  before  our  own  people,  but 
the  other  nations  of  Greece,  that  they  too  may  see 
upon  tvhat  a  man  we  misplace  our  honouns. 

15.   So   now  havin'4-   manifestly  written  contrary  to 
law,  he  will,  by  his  auxiliary  Demosthenes,  try  to  evade 
the  laws  by  a  stratagem  ;  wliich  I  will  now  detect,  and 
forewarn  you  of,  that  you  may  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
it  unwittingly.     That  the  laws  forbid  proclamation  of 
a  civic  crowu  to  be  made  out  of  the  popular  assembly, 
these  mea  cannot  deny  :  but  they  will  bring   a  law 
which  conct-rns  the  Bacchanalia,  for  their  justification, 
and  moreover  quote  a  certain  part  of  it  only,   thereby 
to  deceive  your  ears.     And  though  the  law  they  will 
produce  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  their 
edict,  they  will  tell  you,  that  the  city  has  two  laws  in 
force  concerning  proclamations  ;   one  that   I  now  pro- 
duce expressly  forbidding  proclamation  to  be  made  of 
a  crown  presented  by  the  people,  any  where  but  in  the 
popular  assembly :  and  another,  they  will  say,  contrary 
to  this  ;  which  gives  authority  to  make  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  acting,  "  if  the  peo- 
ple so  decree."     And  according  to  this  law  they  will 
pretend  Ctesiphon  has  decreed. 

Ifi.   In   answer   to   these   subtleties  of  theirs,   I  will 
bring  your  laws  for  my  advocates,  as  I  will  continue  to 
do  with  all  diligence  throughout  the  whole  accusation. 
For  if  this  were  true,  and  such  a  custom  had  crept  into 
our  government,  as  to  leave  obsolete  laws  unrepealed 
amongst  the  laws  in  force,  and  two  flatly  contradictory 
concerning  the  same  thing ;  what  would  the  world  say 
of  such  a  government,  where  the  same  thing  was  botli 
enjoined   and  forbid  by  the  laws  ?    But  this  is  not  so  ; 
such  a  confusion  has  never  been  suffered  in  your  laws  ; 
nor  was  the  law-giver  who  founded  our  republic,  un- 
mindful  to  prevent  this  evil :  for  it  is  expressly  com- 
manded the  ThesmothetDG  to  regulate  the  laws  every 
year  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  ;    there  to  see,   and 
carefully  examine  whether  any  law  has  been  received 
into  the  body  of  laws  contrary  to  some  other  law ;  or 
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repealed  law  written  amongst  the  laws  in  being  ;  or 
whether  there  are  more  laws  than  one  written  ahout 
the  same  thina:  ;  and  if  they  find  any  snch  thing,  to 
write  them  out  on  tablets,  and  hang  them  out  to  ])ub- 
lic  view  before  the  tai  founders.  Then  the  Prytane* 
are  directed  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
write  upon  such  laws  the  names  of  Uieir  respective  au- 
ihoi-s  ;  and  afterwards  the  chief  of  the  presidents  in 
that  assembly  to  put  it  to  the  people's  vote,  which  shall 
be  abrogated,  and  which  ratified  ;  that  s^o  tiicre  may  be 
one  law,  and  no  more,  concerning  the  same  thing. 
Read  me  the  laws. 

[Ttie  Iccws."] 

Now  then,  if  this  allegation  of  theirs  were  true,  and 
there  had  been  two  laws  made  about  the  proclamations, 
1  think  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that  they  musi  have 
been  taken  notice  of  in  the  scrutiny  made  by  the  Ihes- 
moihetfP,  and  delivered  by  the  Prytanes  to  the  Non-.o- 
thette  and  conseqxiently  one  of  the  two  annulled  ;  either 
that  which  allows,   or  that  which  forbids  proclamation 
to  be  made  out  of  the  popular  assembly.     And  since 
this    hae   not  been   done,    they    are   evidently  proved 
guilty,  not  only  of  advancing  things  that  are  not,  but 
things  that  cannot  possibly  be  true. 

17.1  will  inform  you  from  whence  they  took  occasion 
to  derive  this  falsity,  when  1  shall  have  first  premised 
npon   what  account'  laws  were  first  made  concerning 
proclamations  in  the  theatre.     At  the  time  of  exhibit- 
ing  the   tragedies,   some   persons   took  upon  them  to 
have  it  proclaimed,  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
that  they  were  honoured  with   a  crown  by  iheir  own 
tribe,  or  their  own  borough.     Others  again,  by  public 
proclamation,  set  free  their  domestics,  making  all  the 
foreigners   witnesses  of   their   enfranchisement.       But 
what  was  "most  invidious,  some,  who  had  connections 
of  hospitality  in  foreign  cities,  caused  proclamations 
to  be  made, 'that  Rhodes  (perchance)  or  Chios,  or  any 
other  city,  presented  them  with  a  crown,  for  their  vir- 
tue t)r  valour.     And  these  things  they  did  in  a  raan- 
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ner  very  difTerent  from  those  who  are  crowned  by  your 
own  senate,  or  by  the  people,  after  consent,  and  an 
edict  first  obtained  from  yon,  with  much  thankfuhiess ; 
but  iirro£^ating-  this  honour  to  themselves  without  your 
leave.  From  the  prevaihng  of  this  custom  it  ensued, 
tliat  the  spectators  and  the  ma<ristrates  of  the  theatre 
vere  disturbed,  and  the  actors  interrupted  :  and  those 
who  were  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  had  greater  honour 
done  them  than  those  who  were  crowned  by  the  people. 
For  these  last  were  prescribed  the  place,  to  wit,  the 
assembly  of  ihe  people,  where  they  must  be  crowned 
and  proclaimed,  and  no  where  else ;  whilst  the  former 
were  proclaimed  before  all  the  Grecians  that  flock  to 
the  city ;  these  with  your  leave  and  decree  ;  those  with- 
out, any  leave  or  decree.  Some  magistrate  therefore 
obsen-mg  these  abuses,  makes  a  law  not  at  ail  interfer- 
ing :vitJi  the  former  law  concerning  persons  crowned 
by  the  people,  nor  annulling  it,  (for  why  ?  it  was  not 
tlie  assembly,  but  the  theatre  that  was  disturbed)  nor 
contrary  to  the  former  laws,  (fur  that  is  unlawful)  but 
concerninn:  such  as  are  crowned  by  their  own  tribes 
and  boroiighs  without  your  edict ;  and  such  as  set  free 
their  domestics;  and  concerning  crowns  given  by  fo- 
reigners. And  it  expressly  forbid  to  make  any  servant 
free  in  the  theatre,  or  to  proclaim  there  any  crown  pre- 
sented by  tribes  or  boroughs ;  or,  it  adds,  by  any 
body  else,  on  pain  of  the  heralds  being  degraded,  and 
branded  wi  li  infamy. 

1  8.  Since  iherefoj-c  the  law  appoints  those  whom  the 
senate  crowns,  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  senate;  and 
tliose  whom  the  [)eop]e  crown,  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
place  of  their  assembling  :  since  it  forbids  those  whom 
the  tribes  or  boroughs  crown,  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
theatre ;  to  the  end  that  no  man,  by  begging  crowns 
and  false  encomiums,  may  enjoy  the  honours  due  to 
merit:  since  it  is,  moreover,  enacted  by  the  same  law, 
that  no  crown  shall  be  presented  at  all  by  any  other 
besides  the  senate,  the  people,  the  tribes,  and  the  bo- 
roughs: — after  all  these  exceptions  made,  I  say,  what 
remains  to  be  considered  but  the  hospital  crowns  ?  The 
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laws  themselves  will  affbrd  a  notable  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  assert.     For  that  very  goUlen  crown  which, 
after  this,  it  does  permit  to  bo  proclaimed  in  the  city 
theatre,  the  law  takes  from  the  person  crowned,  and 
ordains   it  shall  be  dedicated  to  Minerva.     And  now 
which  of  you  can  bear,  that  the  city  and  people  of 
Athens  should  be  taxed  with  so  much  meanness,  (when 
1  say,  not  a  community,  but  even  a  private  person 
would  not  be  so  illiberal)   as  first  to  give  a  crown  and 
proclaim  the  gift  himself,  and  afterwards  take  it  away 
agam,  and  consecrate  it?     Therefore,   I  conclude,  it 
was  to  be  dedicated  because  it  was  a  hospital  crown. 
That  no  man  valuing   the   esteem  of  strangers  more 
than  of  his  own  country,  should   grow  cooler  in  his 
affection  for  it.— But  the  crown  presented  by  the  peo- 
ple in  their  assembly  is  never  dedicated ;  but  it  is  law- 
ful to  possess  it,  that  not  only  he  who  received  it,  but 
his  posterity  likewise,  after  him,  may  keep  it  in  their 
houses   as   a  monument  of  the   public   favour,  and  a 
motive  to  themselves,  never  to  prove   ungrateful  or  dis- 
affected to  the  republic.     And  for  this  reason  the  law 
forbid  a  hospital  crown  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre,  . 
"  unless  the  people  permit  it  by  edict,"  that  so  what- 
ever city  is   desirous  to  present  a  crown  to  any  of  our 
countrymen,  might  send  ambassadors  to  ask  the  people 
leave;  and  that  the  person  so  proclaimed  might  have 
greate'r  thanks  to  give  you  for  his  crown,  than  to  those 
who   presented  it;  for  that  you  permitted  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed.     For  the  truth  of  this  the  laws  themselves 
shall  vouch. 

[The  laws.l 

So  when  these  men  attempt  to  deceive  you,  by  say- 
ing, there  is  a  clause  annexed  to  the  law,  which  makes 
it  lawful  to  present  a  crown  in  the  theatre,  if  the  peo- 
ple expressly  decree  it;  you  will  remember  what  an- 
swer to  make  them.  True,  if  any  other  city  present 
yon  with  a  crown  ;  but  if  the  people  of  Athens  present 
it  the  place  is  appointed  you  where  the  ceremony  is 
to'  be  performed,  and  it  is  forbid  you  to  be  proclaimed 
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out  of  the  popular  assembly. — You  may  comment  all 
«l;iy,  if  you  will,  upon  these  words,  "  in  no  other 
place  whatever,"  and  never  prove^  from  thence,  that 
voiir  edict  is  accordino:  to  law. 

1  9.  l^ut  It  is  the  remaining  part  of  this  accusation, 
\ipon  which  I  shall  most  strenuously  insist ;  namely, 
the  protended  reason  for  which  Ctesiplion  deems  him 
worthy  to  be  crowned  :  for  thus  runs  the  decree.  "And 
the  herald  shall  proclaim  in  the  theatre,  before  the 
(jreeks,  that  the  people  of  Athens  present  him  with 
this  crown  for  his  virtue  and  valour,  and  (which  is  most 
-extraordinary  of  all)  because  he  perseveres  in  counsel- 
Vmg  and  doing'  tire  best  for  the  republic."  So  then 
what  I  have  left  to  say  wdl  be  very  plain,  and  simple, 
'diid  easy  for  every  hearer  to  judge  of.  For  as  1  am 
accuser,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  shew  you,  that 
these  praises  attributed  to  Demosthenes  are  false,  and 
thai  he  never  began  to  speak,  so  cannot  now  persevere 
to  do  things  beneficial  for  the  people.  If  I  make  good 
this  assertion,  Ctesiphon  will  be  fairly  proved  guilty  of 
the  i-ndictment :  for  all  the  laws  expressly  forbid  to 
write  a  fa'.shood  in  any  edict.  The  defendant  must 
prove  the  contrary  of  this:  it  will  be  your  part  to 
judge  of  our  arguments      Thus  then  stands  the  case. 

*Z0.  I  am  sent^ible  it  would  be  the  woi'k  of  too  long 
a  discourse,  to  sift  the  whole  life  and  actions  of  De- 
mosthcTies.  For  what  need  is  there  now  to  relate  what 
befel  him  upon  brmging  an  action  of  battery  against 
his  kinsman  Demomeles  the  Pscaniean,  before  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  and  the  gashes  in  his  head?  Or 
his  behavioiu"  when  Ccpliisodotus  v/as  general,  and  the 
fleet  sailed  into  the  Hellespont  to  transport  your  forces  ; 
at  which  time  Demosthenes  being  one  of  the  trierarchs, 
carried  tlie  general  with  him  in  his  vessel;  cat  and 
drank;  olVcred  sacrifices  and  hbations  with  him  ;  (and 
shewed  him  all  this  friendship  and  respect,  as  he  pre- 
tended, because  lie  had  been  his  father's  friend)  yet  was 
not  ashamed  afterwards,  when  the  same  man  was  in- 
dicted for  a  capital  offence,  to  become  his  accuser? 
Or  why  should  1  remind  you  of  the  affair  of  Medias, 
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with  the  cuffs  and  buffetting  which  he  took  in  the  or- 
chestra, when  he  was  superintcndant  of  the  stage  ? 
And  how  afterwards,  for  thirty  minoe,  he  made  mer- 
chandize of  his  own  disgrace,  and  the  city's  verdict  in 
his  favour  against  Medias,  given  in  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus. These  adventures  therefore,  and  others  of  the 
like  nature,  I  intend  to  pass  over  ;  and  this  I  shall  do, 
not  to  betray  your  cause,  which  I  have  taken  upon  me 
to  plead,  nor  to  decline  the  combat,  but  from  a  just 
fear  that  you  should  cbject  not  to  the  truth  of  them, 
but  that  these  stories  are  quite  stale,  and  in  every  one's 
mouth.  And  now,  Ctesiphon,  whether  should  such  a 
fellow  as  this,  vhose  scandalous  actions  are  so  public 
and  notorious,  tliat  an  accuser  dares  not  mention  them, 
for  fear  they  should  seem  old,  and  too  generally  ac- 
knowledged ; — whether  should  he,  I  say,  be  crow  ned 
with  gold,  or  branded  with  infamy?  And  you  your- 
self, for  daring  to  write  the  false  and  illegal  edict; 
whether  should  you  be  suffered  to  trample  upon  the 
people's  authority,  or  made  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
city  by  a  just  punishment  ? 

21.  But  now  of  the  injuries  which  he  has  done  the 
public,  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  more  distinctly. 
And  whereas  I  am  informed,  that  Demosthenes,  when 
they  are  permitted  to  speak,  will  divide  the  time  of  his 
administration  into  four  distinct  periods:  one,  and  the 
first  of  which  (as  I  hear)  he  computes  to  be  that  time  in 
which  we  were  at  war  with  Philip  for  Amphipolis :  this 
period  he  concludes  with  the  peace  and  confederacy 
which  Philocrates  the  Agnusian  decreed,  and  he  him- 
self in  conjunction  with  him,  as  I  shall  shew  :  the  se- 
cond period  he  distinguishes,  is  the  time  the  peace 
lasted;  that  is,  till  the  day  on  which,  disturbing  and 
destroying  that  tranquillity  which  the  city  then  en- 
joyed, he,  the  same  orator,  decreed  a  war:  the  third 
comprehends  the  time  of  the  war,  as  far  as  the  mis- 
fortune of  Chceroiiea:  the  fourth  this  present  time. 
And  this  division  being  made,  he  intends,  as  I  am  told, 
to  call  upon  me,  and  require  me  to  say,  in  which  of 
these  pcViods  I  accuse  him,  and  when  I  can  say  bis 
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a<1ministration  was  not  the  best  for  the  people  :  and  if 
I  will  not  answer,  but  hide  my  face,  and  run  away,  be 
threatens  to  unmask  me,  drag  me  to  the  bar,  and  ex- 
tort from  me  a  direct  answer.  That  he  may  have  no 
need  therefore  to  use  his  strength,  that  you  may  be 
Yre-instructed,  and  that  I  may  give  you  your  answer, 
in  presence  of  your  judges,  Demosthenes,  the  num- 
bers of  other  citizens  who  stand  round  without  the 
coiHt,  and  the  Grecians  who  are  come  hither  out  of  a 
concern  to  know  the  event  of  this  trial ;  (and  it  is  no 
small  number  I  see  here,  but  a  greater  multitude  than 
have  ever  appeared  at  a  public  trial  within  the  memory 
of  man.)  In  presence  of  them  all,  I  answer,  that  I  ac- 
cuse you  of  mal-administration  in  all  the  four  periods 
you  have  distinguished.  And  if  the  gods  permit,  if 
the  judges  hear  us  with  equal  candour,  and  I  have 
power  to  remember  all  that  I  know  you  guilty  of;  I 
trust  I  shall  demonstrate  to  the  judges,  that  tlie  pre- 
servation of  the  city  is  solely  owing  to  the  peculiar 
favour  of  the  gods,  and  to  those  men  that  have  pur- 
sued mild  and  gentle  measures  in  the  administration ; 
but  that  Demosthenes  has  been  the  author  of  all  our 
misfortunes.  And  the  order  I  shall  follow  m  speaking, 
shall  be  that  very  division  which  I  am  informed  he  in- 
tends to  make.  First,  I  shall  speak  of  his  first  period; 
secondly,  /  shall  pass  to  the  second ;  thirdly,  to-  the 
next ;  and  fourthly,  1  shall  come  to  the  present  state  of 
afFairs. 

22.  And  now  I  turn  my  discourse  to  that  peace 
which  you  Demosthenes  and  Philocrates  decreed  be- 
tween  you.  For,  believe  me,  O  Athenians,  you  had 
then  a  fair  opportunity  to  have  made  that  first  peace, 
together  with  the  general  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Greece,  if  certain  amongst  us  had  suffered  you  to  wait 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  which  you  had  sent  at 
that  time  into  Greece,  to  exhort  the  several  states  to 
assist  at  the  general  council  of  the  Grecians  held 
against  Philip;  and  in  process  of  time  you  might  have 
been  invested  with  the  command  of  all  Greece  by  ge- 
neral consent.     These  advantages  you  were  robbed  of 
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by  Demosthenes  and  Philocnites,  and  the  corruption  of 
these  accomplices,  wlio  received  bribes  to  conspire  to- 
gether against  your  commonweal.     And  if  siich  an  as- 
sertion should,  on  a  sudden,  setm  a  lutle  incredible  to 
some  of  you ;  give  llie  sequel  of  my  discourse  such  a 
hearinvc,  as  we  use  to  do  wlien  we  sit  to  hear  accounts 
passed^  of  a  long  standing.     It  hap]>ens  indeed  some- 
times that  we  come  from  home  with  a  wron^?  opinion 
of  the  state  of  the  account;  but  yet  when  the  particu- 
lars are  all  drawn  out,  and  summed  up,  none  of  you  is 
so  obstinate  and  perverse  in  nature^,  as  not  to  go  away- 
satisfied,  and  allow  that  to  be  true  which  the  calcula- 
tion itself  demonstrates.    Such  a  hearing  now  vouchsafe 
me.      If  any  of  you  came   hither  prejudiced  with  ati 
opinion  concerning  the  timespast,  viz.  that  Demosthenes 
never  spoke  for  Philip  in  concert  with  Philocrates  :  if  any, 
I  say,  there  be,  who  are  so  persuaded  at  present,  let  them 
judge   nothing   impossible,   nor  condemn  before  they 
have  heard  me;  for  that  is  not  just;  but  if  you  please 
to  hear  me  briefly  remind  you  of  the  transactions  of 
those  times,  and  produce  the  edict  which  Demosthenes 
wrote   in   conjunction  with   Philocrates;    if   the   very- 
summing  up  the   naked  truth  shall  evince,  that  De- 
mosthenes wrote  more  edicts  in   concert  with  Philo- 
crates, about  the  former  peace  and  confederacy,  and 
therein  fawned  upon  Philip,  with  the  most  excessive, 
nauseous,  shameful  flattery  ;   and  that  not  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from   him,  he  was   the 
cause  of  the  people's  not  making  the  peace  in  common 
with  the  other  states  of  Greece  assembled;  and  that 
he  betrayed  to  Philip,  Chersobleptes  king  of  Thrace, 
the  friend  and  auxiliary  of  Uie  city :  if  1  demonstrate 
all  these  things  to  you  evidently;  grant  me  this  rea- 
sonable request ;  by  the  gods  I  conjure  you,  allow  me, 
that  in  the  first  of  these  four  periods  his  administration 
was  not  right.     I  will  begin  from  whence  you  may 
most  easily  follow  me. 

23.  Phdocrates  wrote  an  edict,  that  Philip  should  be 
permitted  to  send  hither  heralds  and  ambassadors,   ta 
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treat  of  a  peace  and  confederacy.  Tliis  edict  was  in- 
dicted as  illegal.  It  came  to  a  trial.  Lucinns,  who 
had  indicted  the  edict,  spoke  against  it.  Philocrates 
spoke  in  defence  of  it,  and  Demosthenes  likewise  plead- 
ed for  him.  Philocrates  was  acquitted.  After  this 
followed  the  time  when  Themistocles  was  archon. 
Then  Demosthenes  was  broug;ht  into  the  senate,  as  a 
senator,  not  by  lot,  nor  succession,  but  by  cabal  and 
bribery  ;  in  order  that  he  mi'^ht  say  and  do  every  thing 
in  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  Philocrates,  as  the 
event  shewed.  For  now  Philocrates  prevailed  to  get 
another  edict  passed,  in  which  he  ordained  ten  ambas- 
sadors to  be  chosen,  and  sent  to  Philip,  to  desire  he 
Avould  send  hither  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
One  of  these  was  Demosthenes  ;  who,  at  his  return 
from  thence,  spoke  in  praise  of  a  peace,  and  joined  in 
the  same  account  with  the  other  ambassadors  :  and  he 
alone,  of  the  whole  senate,  decreed  to  make  a  league 
with  Philip's  heralds  and  ambassadors ;  and  this  in 
pursuance  of  Philocrates's  proposal :  for  the  one  gave 
liberty  to  send  hither  heralds  and  ambassadors,  and 
the  other  concluded  a  peace  with  them.  And  now, 
pray,  attend  more  particularly  to  what  followed  upon 
this  :  for  Philip  did  not  tamper  much  with  the  other 
ambassadors,  (who  were  afterwards,  in  a  revolution  of 
affairs,  accused  and  traduced  by  Demosthenes)  but 
chiefly  with  Philocrates  and  Demosthenes.  And  no 
wonder,  since  they  imdertook  the  embassy  together, 
and  were  the  joint  authors  of  all  the  edicts  that  were 
written  in  his  favour.  First,  that  you  should  not  wait 
for  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  which  you  had  sent 
to  stir  up  the  Grecians  against  Philip;  that  so  you 
might  make  a  separate  peace,  and  not  include  the 
other  states  of  Greece.  Secondly,  that  you  should  not 
only  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but  enter  likewise 
into  a  confederacy  to  assist  him  in  war;  that  so  if  there 
were  any  Grecians  who  yet  bore  an  affection  to  the 
people,  they  might  be  utterly  driven  to  despair,  seeing 
you  yourselves  exhorting  others  to  a  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  decreeing  peace  at  home,  and  assistance  to 
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Philip.  And  thirdly,  that  Chersobleptes,  the  Tliracian 
king,  should  not  accede  to  the  treaty,  nor  he  admitted 
to  partake  in  the  peace  and  alliance;  though  an  army 
was  already  ordered  against  him. 

21-.  And  in  this  he  that  bought  their  services  did  no 
wrong.  For  before  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  con- 
firmed by  oath,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  doing  what 
was  most  for  his  own  interest.  But  those  that  sold, 
and  betrayed  into  the  enemy's  hands,  the  strength  of 
the  city,  deserve  your  heaviest  resentment.  For  this 
Demosthenes  (who  now  styles  himself  the  anti-Alexan- 
drian, and  in  those  days  the  anti-Philippian,  and  re- 
proaches me  with  having  a  connection  of  hospitality 
with  Alexander)  writes  an  edict,  (frustrating  the  con- 
junctures favourable  to  the  city)  for  the  Prytanes  to 
call  an  assembly  of  the  people  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion,  on  which  day  a  yearly  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  iEsculapius.  And  what  excuse  did  lie  make 
for  thus  anticipating  the  usual  time,  and  calling  the  as- 
sembly on  a  festival,  a  thing  which  was  never  known  to 
have  been  done  before  ?  Why  truly,  in  order,  says  he, 
"  that  as  soon  as  Philip's  ambassadors  arrive,  the  peo- 
ple may  consult  as  speedily  as  possible,  about  ambas- 
sadors to  be  sent  to  Philip  ;"  thus  anticipating  and 
paving  a  way  for  the  ambassadors,  in  the  assembly,  be- 
fore they  were  come  ;  undermining  also  your  favour- 
able opportunities,  and  precipitating  the  business,  that 
you  might  not  wait  for  the  return  of  your  ambassadors, 
to  make  peace  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Grecian 
states,  but  make  it  separately,  and  alone.  After  this 
arrived  Philip's  ambassadors,  whilst  yours  were  abroad, 
soliciting  the  Grecians  against  Philip.  Then  Demo- 
sthenes carried  another  edict,  in  which  he  writes,  that 
you  shall  deliberate  not  only  upon  a  treaty  of  peace, 
but  also  of  alliance,  not  waiting  the  return  of  the  am- 
bassadors, but  immediately  after  the  city  festival  of 
Bacchus,  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  And  to 
testify  the  truth  of  this,  hear  the  edicts  read  before  we 
proceed  any  farther. 
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[The  edicts  are  read.'] 

25.  So,  as  soon    as  the  fea^t  was   over,  the   assem- 
blies were  held.     In  the   first  assemhly,  held  on  the 
eio-hteenlh,  the  general  resolution  of  the  allies  was  read 
over,  the  heads  of  whidi  1  will  sum  up  to  you  briefly. 
First  then,  they  wrote,  that  we  should  deliberate  alone 
upon  the  terms  of  a  peace,  but  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  an   alliance  ;  not  out  of  forgetfulness.  but  be- 
cause even  a  peace  was  rather  held  necessary  than  ho- 
nourable :   next,  they  opposed  and  provided   an  effec- 
tual remedy  against  the  sordid  views  and  gains  of  De- 
mosthenes, by  adding,   in  their  resolution,  that  \t  shall 
be  stipulated,  that  whatever  state  of  Greece  is  willing  to 
accede   to  the   treaty,   shall  be  admitted,  at  any  time 
within  three  months,  to  be  written  on  the  same  pillar 
with  the  Athenians,  and  partake  of  the  oath  and  com- 
pacts ;   thus  wisely  providing  for  two  very  important 
articles.     First,  allowing  three    months'   time,    which 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  the   Grecian   states  to  send 
their  ambassadors;  and  next,  conciliating  the  good-will 
and  friendship  of  the  Grecians,  and  the  general  assem- 
bly   of  the   Slates,  to  the   city;  that   so,  in   case  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  should  be  infringed,  we  might  not 
be  obliged  to  go  to  war  by  ourselves,  and  unprovided  ; 
which  evils  are  now  come  upon  us  through  the  conduct 
of  Demosthenes.     That  I   say  nothing  but  the  truth, 
you  shall  learn  from  the  copy  of  the  general  resolution 
itself. 

[Tlie  copy  of  the  resolution  read^ 

26.  This  resolution  I  approved,  I  confess,  as  did  all 
that  spoke  in  the  fu-»t  of  the  assemblies.  And  the  peo- 
ple went  away  in  the  opinion  that  a  peace  should  be 
made ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  best,  at  that  time,  to 
deliberate  upon  an  alliance,  on  account  of  their  late 
embassy  to  solicit  the  states  to  a  war ;  and  that  the 
peace  should  be  concluded  in  common  with  all  the 
Grecians.    The  uiglit  only  intervened,  and  we  came 
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again  the  next  day  to  the  assembly.  Then  Demosthe- 
nes, taking  possession  beforehand  of  tlie  rostra,  and 
leaving  nobody  else  room  to  speak,  said,  that  what- 
ever had  been  said  the  day  before,  would  l)e  to  no 
purpose,  unless  Philip's  ambassadors  woidd  consent  to 
it ;  and  that  he  knew  not  how  a  peace  could  be  made, 
and  an  alUance  rejected  ;  "  nor  can  it  be  proper,"  said 
he,  "  to  tear  off  (that  word  I  perfectly  remember,  for 
the  bitterness,  as  well  of  the  speaker,  as  of  the  expres- 
sion) "  to  tear  off  an  alliance  from  a  peace,  nor  wait  for 
the  tardy  proceedings  of  the  Grecians,  but  you  must 
determine  either  to  make  peace,  or  war,  by  yourselves." 
And  in  the  end  calling  up  Antipater  to  the  rostra,  put 
some  questions  to  him,  which  he  had  prepared  him  to 
expect,  and  pre-instructed  him  how  to  answer  contrary 
to  the  city's  interest:  and,  in  the  end,  these  points  were 
carried,  Demosthenes  first  over-bearing  every  body  with 
his  harangue,  and  Philocrates  writing  the  edict. 

27.  One  part  of  their  purpose  was  still  to  be  effect- 
ed, which  was  to  betray  Chersobleptes  and  his  territo- 
ries in  Thrace  ;  and  this  they  did  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Elapbebolion,  before  Demosthenes 
set  out  on  his  last  embassy  to  ratify  the  treaty.  For  this 
orator  of  yours,  this  boasted  anti-Alexandrian,  and  anti- 
Philippian,  has  been  twice  ambassador  in  Macedo- 
nia, (nut  once  for  any  good)  though  now  he  bids  you 
spit  upon  the  Macedonians.  But,  to  return,  I  say,  this 
Demosthenes,  in  the  assembly  held  en  the  tv/enty-fifth, 
sitting  amongst  the  senators,  to  which  rank  he  had  been 
promoted  by  mal-practices,  did,  in  collusion  with  Philo- 
crates, give  up  Chersobleptes.  For  Philocrates  insert- 
ed clandestinely  in  the  edict,  this,  with  many  other 
thinos,  "That  the  oaths  should  be  tendered  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Philip,  that  very  day,  by  the  resident  mi- 
nisters of  the  allies."  And  this  edict  Deraoslhenes 
confirmed.  Now,  on  the  part  of  Chersobleptes,  there 
was  no  resident  minister  ;  whereas  tk^n  he  decreed, 
that  the  ministers  then  present  shouU  take  the  oaths, 
he  excluded  Chersobleptes,  who  had  sent  no  minister, 
from  partaking  in  the  oaths.     To  confirm  the  truth  of 
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this,  read  me  who  it  was  that  wrote  these  edicts,  and 
who  was  the  ])resident  that  confirmed  them. 

[The  decree.     The  president.'] 

28.  An  excellent  thin;?,  O  Athenians,  an  excellent 
thinjT  is  this  register  of  the  public  transactions.  This 
remains  unchangeably  the  same,  and  does  not  shift 
about  with  those  who  change  sides  in  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  aflbrds  the  people  means,  whenever  they  de- 
sire it,  to  know  those,  who  have  formerly  been  rogues 
and  afterwards,  on  a  turn  of  affairs,  pretend  to  set  up 
for  patriots.  But  now  I  come  to  his  fawning.  Demo- 
sthenes had  been  in  the  senate  a  whole  year,  and  in  all 
that  time  never  complimented  an  embassy  with  the 
foremost  seat ;  but  then  only,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
placed  the  Macedonian  ambassadors  in  the  foremost 
.seats,  and  laid  them  cushions,  and  hung  their  seats  with 
purple ;  and  at  break  of  day  conducted  the  ambassa- 
dors to  the  theatre,  so  that  he  was  even  hissed  at  for  his 
shamelessness  and  cringing.  And  when  they  set  out 
for  Thebes,  he  hired  for  them  three  carriages,  drawn 
each  by  a  pair  of  mules,  and  brought  them  on  their 
way  to  Thebes,  exposing  the  city  to  public  ridicule. — 
But  that  I  may  not  wantler  from  my  subject,  take,  and 
read  me  the  decree  touching:  the  foremost  seats. 


o 


[The  decree.'] 

29.  Now  after  all,  O  Athenians,  this  man,  who  had 
so  egvegiously  fawned  upon  Philip,  having  received  the 
first  inR)rmati()n  of  his  death  froin  Charidemus's  spies, 
feigned  tVat  he  had  had  a  mysterious  dreanj  from  the 
gods  ;  and  (alsely  pretended  to  have  received  his  inform- 
ation, not  from  Charidemus,  but  from  Jupiter  and 
Minerva  ;  thi*.  those  deities  whom  he  had  affronted  by 
perjuries  all  tht  day,  conversed  with  him  by  night,  and 
revealed  to  him  Suture  events.  So  on  the  seventh  day 
after  his  daughtei's  decease,  before  he  had  mourned  for 
her,  and  performeuthe  customary  rites,  in  such  cases. 
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lie  decks  himself  with  a  crown,  antl,  dressed  in  white 
robes,  sacrifices  a  bull,  and  breaks  through  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  his  country  :  this  unhappy  man,  I  say, 
who  had  neivli/\ost  his  only  daughter,  and  the  first  who 
had  called  him  by  a  father's  name.  I  mean  not  this  to 
insult  his  misfortune,  but  only  to  shew  you  the  man. 
For  a  child-hater,  an  unnatural  father,  can  never  make 
a  good  patriot;  and  he  that  wants  natural  affection  I'.r 
his"own  family,  and  those  who  are  joined  to  him  by  tf.e 
nearest,  dearest  ties,  is  never  likely  to  set  a  higher  value 
upon  vc.u  that  are  strangers.  He  that  is  unjust  in  a 
private,  will  never  be  better  in  a  public  capacity  ;  nor 
^vas  he',  that  is  impious  at  home,  ever  upright  and  good 
in  his  embassy  into  Macedonia ;  for  he  did  not  change 
his  manners,  hut  only  his  place. 

30.  Whence  then  proceeded  the  sudden  alteration  in 
hrs  conduct,  (for  now  we  come  to  the  second  period) 
and  what  was  the  reason  that  Philocrates  was  tried  and 
banished  fur  the  same  administration  with  Demosthe- 
•nes,  yet  Demosthenes  ims  permitted  to  stand  up  as  the 
accuser  of  the  rest;  and  how  this  wicked  man  plunged 
us  all,  at  that  time,  into  these  fatal  misfortunes,  it  is 
now  more  especially  worth  your  while  to  learn.  As 
soon  as  ever  Philip  was  a<lvanced  within  Pylse,  and  had 
unexpectedly  plundered  and  laid  wa?te  the  cities  in 
Phocis,  and  made  the  city  of  Thebes  more  powerful 
than  you,  at  that  time,  thought  consistent  with  your 
security,  or  than  seemed  needful  at  that  conjuncture  ; 
you  thought  fit,  in  that  consternation,  to  bring  ofl"  all 
your  valuable  eflects  out  of  the  country,  and  remove 
"them  into  the  towns.  Then  those  ambassadors  who  had 
ncgociated  the  peace,  but  more  particularly  Philocrates. 
and  Demosthenes,  were  loaded  with  the  heaviest  accu- 
sations, because  they  not  only  negociated,  but  conclud- 
ed and  ratified  H  by  their  decrees.  It  happened,  aboat 
that  very  time,  there  arose  a  difference  between  Demo- 
sthenes and  Philocrates,  nearly  upon  the  same  account 
as  ycu  then  suspected.  This  consternation  intervening, 
joined  to  the  infirmities  Demosthenes  was  born  with, 
'made  him  more  cautious  and  fearful,  after  this,  in  hi& 
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public  counsels  ;  and  he  grew  jealous  of  the  greater 
i;ain8  which  Philocratcs  had  made  by  taking  bribes. 
He  thereupon  had  a  tliought,  that  if  he  should  start  up 
an  accuser  of  Philip,  and  iliose  who  bad  been  joined  in 
the  embassj'  with  himself,  he  should  thereby  effectually 
ruin  Philocrates,  and  endanger  the  other  ambassadors; 
whilst  he  himself,  by  his  villany  and  treachery  to  his 
friends,  should  gain  himself  honour,  and  be  thought 
true  to  the  people's  interest.  This  being  remarked  by 
those  who  opposed  the  city's  tranquillity,  they  gladly 
called  him  to  the  rostra,  and  cried  him  up  for  the 
only  uncorrupled  patriot  in  the  city.  And  so  he, 
standing  forth,  was  the  Hrst  incendiary,  and  author  of 
a  new  war  for  them,  and  new  troubles.  This  is  the 
man,  O  Athenians,  who  first  found  out  the  Serrian 
wall,  Doriscus,  Ergisca,  Murgisca,  Ganos,  and  Ganis  ; 
places,  the  very  names  of  whicii  we  had  never  known 
before  :  and  at  last  carried  matters  to  such  a  height, 
that  if  Philip  would  not  send  ambassadors,  he  said  he 
despised  the  city.  If  he  would  send  them,  they  would 
be  spies,  not  ambassadors.  If  he  was  wiiling  to  leave 
the  aibitration  of  our  differences  to  some  impartial 
city,  and  friendly  alike  to  both,  he  affirmid,  that  no 
oily  would  be  an  impartial  arbitrator  between  us  and 
Philip.  He  would  have  given  us  Halone^us  ;  this  man 
forbid  us  to  accept  it,  if  he  did  give  it,  unless  he  would 
gite  it  2ip,  wrangling  even  for  syllables.  And  at  last, 
by  crowning  Aristodemus  and  his  companions,  for  their 
incur--ion  into  Thessaly  and  Magnesia,  contrary  to 
treaties,  he  dissolved  the  peace,  and  brought  upon  you 
■war  and  disaster. 

3  I .  Well,  but  he  fortified  your  country  (as  he  boasts) 
with  walls  of  brass  and  adamant ;  meaning  the  con- 
junction of  the  Euboean  and  Theban  forces  with  yours. 
JJut,  believe  me,  O  Athenians,  in  this  very  matter  he 
did  you  three  the  greatest  of  all  injuries,  and  you  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  it.  Though  I  hasten  to  speak  of  the 
alliance  with  the  Thebaiis,  as  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant, yet,  to  proceed  with  order,  I  must  first  say 
feemething  of  tlie   Euboeans.     For  yoti,  O  Athenians, 
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though  you  had  received  many  and  great  wrongs  from 
Mnesarclius  of  Chalcis,  the  father  of  CaUias  and  Taii- 
roslhenes  (though  this  gentleman  now,  for  a  reward, 
has  the  assurance  to  decree  them  to  be  Athenians),  and 
likewise  of  Themison  the  Eretrian,  who  took  from  you 
Oropus  in  time  of  peace  ;  you,  I  say,  voluntarily  for- 
getting these  wrongs,  when  the  Thebans  passed  into 
Euboea,  intending  to  enslave  all  the  cities  to  themselves, 
succoured  them,  in  five  days,  with  a  power  both  by  sea 
and  land  ;  and  before  thirty  days  were  over,  sent  the 
Thebans  home,  bound  under  articles  and  conditions. — 
Being  thus  masters  of  Euboea,  and  in  actual  possession, 
you  restored  the  cities  and  their  respective  govern- 
ments untouched,  uprightly  and  justly,  to  those  who 
had  resigned  them  in  trust  to  you,  as  thinking  it  not 
just  to  revive  old  quarrels,  at  a  time  when  (hey  reposed 
a  confidence  in  you ;  and  though  the  Chalcidians  were 
beholden  to  you  for  such  extraordinary  services,  they 
did  not  repay  you  the  like  kindness. 

32.  But  quickly  after  that,  when  you  passed  an  army 
into  Euboea  to  assist  Plutarch,  though  at  first  indeed 
they  made  a  shew  of  being  friends,  yet  as  soon  as  ever 
our  troops  were  got  to  Tamynoe,  and  had  passed  over 
the  mountain  called  Cotylajus,  then  Callias  the  Chalcr- 
dian  (whom  Demosthenes,  for  a  bribe,  has  since  accept- 
ed as  an  hostage)  seeing  the  city's  army  shut  up  in 
certain  streights,  so  that  unless  they  obtained  a  victory, 
there  was  no  retreat  for  them,  nor  hope  of  succour, 
neither  by  sea  nor  land,  collected  an  army  out  of  all 
Euboea,  sent  for  a  body  of  troops  from  Philip,  and 
joining  his  brother  Taurosthenes  (the  same  who  now  so 
courteously  takes  us  all  by  the  hand,  and  smiles  upon 
us)  at  the  head  of  his  mercenary  troops  which  he  had 
brought  out  of  Phocis,  fell  furiously  upon  us,  as  if  it 
were  their  design  utterly  to  extirpate  us.  And  had  not 
first,  some  propitious  deity,  at  that  time,  preserved  the 
army  ;  and  under  the  divine  protection,  had  not  your 
soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  exerted  an  extraordinary 
valour  upon  that  occasion;  and  farther,  had  not  they 
routed  the  enemy  near  the  horse-course  at  Tamyna?, 
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in  a  close  fight,  and  m:\de  them  submil  to  articles 
before  they  let  them  go,  your  city  must  have  been  in 
danger  of  incurrin.;  the  foulest  reproach  and  disgrace, 
tor  to  be  unfortunate  in  war  is  not  tl>e  greatest  of  all 
evds;  but  to  be  worsted  in  a  couttict  with  a  dishonour- 
able or  imworthy  enemy,  seems  a  double  calamity  :  yet 
notwithstanding  this  injurious  treatment,  you  once 
more  came  to  an  amicable  agreement  with  them,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  impunity. 

o'i.  But  though  Callias  the  Chalcidian  had  thus  ex- 
perienced your  clemency   in   pardoning  him,  after  a 
short  time  he  returned  again  to  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  fortifkd  Euboea  against  you  in  fact,  under 
pretence  of  convening  the  states  of  Eubcea  at  Chalcis ; 
«nd  this  with  a  view  of  raising  himself  to  the  supreme 
power,  and  making  himself  absolute  :   and  hoping  to 
receive   assistance  from  Philip  to  effect  this,   he  went 
into  Macedonia,  accompanied  Philip  up  and  down,  and 
was  received  into  the  number  of  his  friends  :  but  having 
wronged  Phdip,  and  therefore  being  forced  to  fly  from 
his  court,  he  offered  his  service  to  the  Thebans.     Then 
forsaking  them  in  like  manner,  and  shifting  to  and  fro 
as  often  as  the  Euripus,   by  which  he  dwells,  he  found 
himself  at  last  equaily  hated  on  both  sides,  both  by  the 
Thebans  and   Philip.     So  being  utterly  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  take  that  could  be  serviceable  to  his  affiiirs, 
and   an   army  already  marching  against  him,  he  saw 
but  one  hope  of  safety  left,  viz.  to  engage  the  people  of 
Atiiens,  under  the  name  of  an  alliance,  to  succour  him 
in  case  of  an   invasion,   which  he  saw  evidently  must 
happen,  unless  you  prevented  it.     In  pursuance  of  this 
scheme  he  sends  hither  his  envoys  Glaucetes  and  Em- 
pedon,   and   that  Diodorus  so   noted   for  running  the 
longest  course,   who,  brought  the  people  empty  hopes, 
but  good  hard   money   to   Demosthenes    and   his    as- 
sociates.    Tl)ree  advantages  he  then  purchased  all  to- 
g-ether.    First,  not  to  be  disappointed  of  an  alliance 
'.rith   you  (for  there  was  no  medium  for  him;  if  the 
city,    retaining    a  resentment   of  his  former    injuries, 
would  not  accept  his  proposal,  either  he  must  fly  from 
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Chalcis,  or  stay  there  and  perish  ;  so  great  was  the 
united  force  of  Philip  and  the  Thebajis,  wliich  were 
preparinp^  to  attack  him).  A  second  thing  he  paid 
money  ior,  to  the  author  of  the  alliance,  was,  that  the 
Chalcidians  should  not  be  obliged  to  come  to  llie  com- 
mon council  held  at  Athens.  And  the  third  thing-  was, 
that  he  might  pay  no  tribute.  Nor  was  Callias  disap- 
pointed in  any  part  of  his  plan.  Thus  this  tyrant- 
hater,  Demosthenes,  as  he  affects  to  be  thought,  of 
whom  Ctesiphon  says,  that  he  gives  the  best  counsels, 
sold  the  city's  opportunities  of  advantuge.  For  he  made 
it  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  alliance,  that  we  should 
send  succours  to  the  Chalcidians;  only  somewhat  in- 
verting the  terms,  and  to  soften  the  expression,  writing 
as  follows:  ''that  the  Chalcidians  should  send  suc- 
cours, if  any  enemy  should  invade  the  Athenians." 
As  for  the  obligations  of  keeping  here  a  resident  mini- 
ster to  assist  jn  council,  and  of  furnishing  money,  by 
which  the  war  must  be  supported ;  these  he  entirely 
sold,  and  betrayed  :  decreeing  the  most  scandalous 
things  in  the  most  specious  terms,  and  persuading  us 
by  his  rhetoric,  "  that  it  would  be  right  for  the  city 
always  to  grant  the  states  of  Greece  all  needed  assist- 
ance first,  and  then  make  alliances  with  them  after  ser- 
vices done,  when  we  are  considered  by  them  in  the 
light  of  benefactors."  But  that  you  may  be  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  I  say  nothing  but  the  truth,  take  me 
Callias's  accusation,  and  the  treaty  concluded  with  him, 
and  read  the  edict. 

[The  edict.'] 

9*1  ■**•  Does  it  not  already  appear  a  heinous  crime,  that 
a  man  should  sell  such  favourable  opportunities,  the 
rights  of  the  assembly  of  the  allied  states,  and  the  pub- 
lic tributes  ?  Yet  what  I  have  next  to  urge  you  will 
still  think  much  more  enormous.  'J'his  Chalcidian 
Callias  proceeded  still  to  such  a  height  of  insolence 
and  encroaching  boldness,  and  this  Demosthenes,  so 
extolled  by  Ctesiphon,  to  such  a  height  of  corruption 
as  to  rob  you  of  your  tributes  due  from  the  Orita?  and 
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Eretrians,  a  sum  no  less  than  ten  talents,  in  your  sight, 
with  your  knowledge,  before  your  very  eyes.     And  the 
residents  which  these  cities  used  to  send  to  Athens,  they 
took  away  from  you,  and  convened  them  to  Chalcis, 
to  what  they  styled  the  Euboean  council.     After  what 
manner,  and  by  what  wicked  contrivances  they  effected 
this,   is  worth   your  hearing.     For  now  Callias  treats 
with  you  no  longer  by  messengers,  but  he  comes  him- 
self, and  coming  into  the  popular  assembly,  holds  forth 
in  an  harangue  trimmed  out  by  Demostlienes.     For  he 
said,  he  came  out  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  had  newly 
raised  a  subscription,  amounting  to  a  hundred  talents, 
for  the  support  of  a  war  against  Philip,  and  reckoned 
up  how  much  every  one  was  to  contribute.     All  the 
Achfeans  and  Megarensians  threescore  talents  amongst 
them.'and  all  the  cities  in  Euboea  forty.    That  this  money 
would  raise  an   army,  and  equip  a  fleet.     He  added, 
that  many  more  of  the  Grecians  were  willing  to  come 
into  the  subscription,  so  that  there  would  be  no  want 
either  of  money  or  men.     All  these  things,  he  sai^, 
were  transacting  publicly  and  openly  ;  but  there  were 
other  things  likewise  concerting  privately,  as  some  even 
of  our  own  citizens  could  testify  ;  and  in  the  conclusion 
called  Demosthenes  by  name,  and  desired  him  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  what  he  had  said.     Then  he  stood 
forth  very  majestically,  and  highly  extolled  Callias,  and 
'  pretended  that  he  was  in  the  secret  of  the  private  trans- 
actions ;  and  further  said  he  would  now  give   you  an 
account  of  the  embassy  on  which  he  had  been  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  into  Acarnania.     This  was 
the  sum  of  his  discourse.     That  all  the  Pcloponnesiany, 
and  all  the  Acarnanians,  had  subscribed  against  Philip, 
by  his  direction;  and  that  the  contribution  was  suflfi- 
cient  to  equip  completely  a  hundred  light  ships,   and 
maintain  ten  thousand    foot,    and    a  thousand    horse.^ 
That  besides  these,  the  cities   would  send  a  body  of 
their  own   militia;  out  of    Peloponnesus,  more    than 
two  thousand  men  in  complete  armour,  as  many  more 
out  of  Acarnania,  and  that  the  command  and  disposal 
of  all  liiese  forces  was  conferred  upon  you:  that  tUtst 
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things  would  not  be  deferretl  a  lonf^  time,  but  would 
be  put  in  execution  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  An- 
thesterion  ;  for  that  he  himself  had  declared,  and  c^iven 
public  notice  in  every  city,  that  they  should  all  meet 
in  council  at  Athens,  on  the  full  moon.  And  this 
fraud  the  gentleman  did  not  manage  like  others  of  his 
fraternity,  but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself:  for 
other  boasters,  when  they  lie,  endeavour  not  to  speak 
too  particularly,  or  plainly,  for  fear  of  bein^  disproved 
afterwards.  But  when  Demosthenes  takes  upon  him 
to  boast,  first  he  confirms  his  lies  with  an  oath,  and 
wishes  perdition  to  himself,  if  it  be  not  every  syllable 
true.  Then  again  he  has  the  assurance  to  promise 
such  things  as  he  well  knows  will  never  be,  and  even 
calculate  to  the  very  time  when  ;  and  using  the  names 
of  persons  familiarly,  whom  he  has  never  so  much  as 
seen,  he  steals  your  confidence,  and  counterfeits  those 
that  speak  truth;  for  which  he  deserves  the  greatest 
hatred,  since,  being  a  villain,  and  utterly  naught,  he 
perverts  the  very  tokens  by  which  the  good  and  true 
are  to  be  distinguished.  Having  ended  his  haraqgue, 
he  gave  an  edict  to  the  clerk  to  read,  longer  than  the 
Iliad,  yet  emptier  than  the  harangues  he  continually 
makes,  and  idler  than  the  life  he  always  leads ;  full  of 
promises  which  were  never  to  be  performed,  and  armies 
never  to  be  levied.  So  having  drawn  oft'  your  atten- 
tion a  long  way  from  his  intended  theft,  and  kept  you 
in  suspense  with  hopes,  he  then  turns  short  about 
again,  truly,  and  ordains,  that  ambassadors  should  be 
chosen  to  go  into  Eretria,  who  should  entreat  the  Ere- 
trians,  (for  it  was  very  necessary  you  should  entreat 
them)  not  to  pay  their  tribute  o^'  five  talents  any  longer 
to  j^ou,  but  to  Callias.  And  again,  that  other  ambas- 
sadors should  be  chosen  to  go  to  the  Oritas,  to  request 
of  them,  that  they  would  have  their  friends  and  ene- 
mies in  common  with  the  Athenian  people.  Then  it 
comes  out  again,  plainly,  that  in  every  thing  he  had  a 
view  of  robbing  the  public ;  for  he  adds  in  the  edict, 
and  the  ambassadors  shall  desire  the  Oritae  to  pay  their 
five  talents  not  to  us,  but  to  Callias.     That  this  is  trulb^ 
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read  me  the  edict;  but  leave  out  the  big  swelling 
Mord«  and  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  mighty  braijgmg, 
and  conic  at  once  to  the  money  which  this  wicked  and 
impious  man  rol)bed  the  public  of;  whom  yet  Ctesi- 
iihcn  extols  as  one  who  perseveres  in  saying  and  doing 
the  best,  even  in  this  very  edict  of  his,  for  the  people 
of  Athens. 

[The  edict.'] 

So  while  you  were  amused  with  his  fine  tale  of  ships 
and  infantry,  and  the  full  moon,  and  residents,  you 
were,  in  fact,  defrauded  of  ten  talents,  the  tributes  ot 

your  allies. 

35.  It  remains  that  I  tell  you,  Demosthenes  had  a 
reward  of  three  talents  for  the  writing  this  edict.     One 
talent  he  received  froiti  Chalcis  of  Callias;  one  talent 
out  of  Erciria,  from   the  tyrant  Clitarchus  ;   and  one 
from  Oreus:   and  this  was  brought  to  light  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  amongst  the  OritiK,  who   are 
a  republic,  and  all  their  aftairs  transacted  by  popular 
decrees.     Now  they  have  been  reduced  to  great  straits 
by  a  war  with  Philip,  and  finding   themselves  in  the 
extremest  want,  send  to  him  Gnosidennis,  son  of  that 
Chario-enes  who  once  lorded  it  in  that  republic,  to  beg 
he  would  remit  the  people  the  talent,  and  promise  him 
to  erect  a  brazen  statue  for  him  in  Oreus.     But  he  an- 
swered Gnosidemus,  it  was  not  a  trifle  of  brass  would 
satisfy  him,  but  he  would  raise  the  talent  by  Callias. 
Tlic  "Oritff   thereupon  being  forced  to  pay,  and  not 
having  wherewithal,  pawned  to  him,  for  a  talent,  their- 
public  revenues,  and  paid  Demosthenes  usury  for  his 
bribe,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  monthly,  till  they 
discharged  the  principal.     And  this   was  done  by  a 
public   act  of   the   pco].le.     To  convince  you  ot  the 
t-ruth  of  this,  take  me  the  act  of  the  On  tee. 

[The  act.'] 

This  edict  O  Athenians,  is  an  eternal  dissrrace  to 
the  city  ;  no  small  proof  of  Dcmosthenes's  practices  in 
the  public  administration,  and  an  evident  conviction  ot 
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Ctesiphon ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  a  man  guilty  of 
such  shameful  bribery  should  be  an  honest  man ;  which 
yet  he  has  dared  to  assert  in  his  edict. 

36.  Now  next  in  order  follows  the  third  of  his  pe- 
riods, and  far  tlie  bitterest  time  of  all;   in  which  De- 
mosthenes ruined  the  affairs   of  Greece,  and   of  this 
city :    first,  by  impiety  and  disrespect  shewn   to  the 
temple  at  Delphos;  and  then  by  making  an  injurious, 
and  by  no  means  equal  alliance  with  the  Thebaus.     I 
will  begin  with   his  abuses  of  the  gods.     There  is   a 
place,  O  Athenians,  called  the  Cyrrliean  field,  and  a 
haven  belonging  to  it,  now  called  The  Wicked  and  The 
Accui-sed.'     This  country   was  once   inhabited   by   the 
Cirrhcei  and  Acragaliidae,  a  most  lawless  race  of  men, 
who  treated  with  irreverence   the  temple  and  conse- 
crated gifts  at  Delphi,  and  likewise  greatly  offended 
the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons.     Your  ancestors  (as 
it  is  said)  more  particularl}'^,  and  then   the  other  Am- 
phictyons, provoked  at  their  insolence,  consulted  the 
oracle  of  the  god,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  these  men:   and   the  priestess  replied,  that  they 
must  make  war  against  the  Cirrhaei  and  Acragallida;, 
night  and  day;  utterly  lay  waste   the  whole  country, 
make  all  the  inhabitants  slaves,  and  devote  the  spot  to 
Pythian  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  Pro- 
vident, to  lay  desert  for  ever ;  and  that   neillier   they 
should  occupy  that  land,  nor  suffer  any  other.     Having 
received   this   answer,    the   Amphictyons  unanimously 
decreed,  and   Solon   the  Athenian  was  the   proposer, 
(himself  a  wise   lawgiver,    and    excel kiilly   versed   in 
poetry  and  philosophy)   to  lead  an  army  against  these 
outlaws,  according  to  the  oracle  of  the  god;  and  havino* 
gathered  together  a  sutficient  force  out  ot"  the  country  of 
the  Amphictyons,  they  made  slaves  of  the  men,  filled  up 
the  harbour,  rased  the  very  foundations  of  their  city, 
and   devoted  their  country  as  they  had  been  directed 
by  the  oracle.     And   after  that  they  bound  themselves 
under  a  strong  oath,  neither   to  occupy  the   devoted 
land  themselves,  nor  sutri^r  any  other;  but  delend  the 
god  and  the  devoted  land,  witli  hand  and  fjot,  and  all 
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their  might ;  nor  vere  they  contented  with  swearing 
this  oath  only,  but   they  added  vows  also,  and  bitter 
imprecations  upon  themselves,  if  they  should  ever  vio- 
late it.     For  thus  it  is  written  in  the  curse :  "  if  any 
private  person,  city,  or  people  transorress  against  these 
vows,  kt  his  life  be  devoted  to  Apollo,  and  Diana,  and 
Latona,    and   Minerva    the   Provident.     (And  here  it 
further  wishes,  that  neither  the  earth  may  yield  them 
her  fruits ;  nor  their   wives  bear   them  children  like 
their  parents,    but  monsters:    nor  their  cattle  bring 
forth   young  in  their  natural  likeness;  but  that  they 
may  always  be  worsted  in  battle,  in  suits  at  law,  and 
trials  ;  and  at  last  perish  miserable   outcasts,   them- 
selves, their  houses,  and  all  their  race.)     Let  them  ne- 
ver offsr   a  holy  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  nor  Diana,  nor 
Latona,    nor   Minerva   the   Provident ;    nor  let  those 
deities  accept  their  offerings."     To  put  this  out  of  all 
doubt  read  the  oracle  of  the  god :   hear  the  curse,  and 
renew  the  memory  of  the  oaths  in  which  your  fore- 
fathers joined  with  the  other  Amphictyons. 

l^Tlie  oracle-l 

E'er  you  this  city's  tow'r  shall  take  and  rase. 

The  wave  of  azure  Amphitrite  shall  wash 

The  precincts  of  the  god,  and  roar  on  sacred  shores. 

[The  oath.      The  curse.} 

37.  Yet  in  defiance  of  this  curse,  these  oaths,  and 
this  oracle,  which  remain  upon  record  to  this  day,  the 
Locrians  of  Amphissa,  or  rather  the  principal  men 
amongst  them,  a  most  lawless  race,  occupied  the  coun- 
try, rebuilt  and  repaired  that  devoted  and  accursed 
harbour,  inhabited  it,  and  exacted  customs  of  the  ships 
that  passed  by.  And,  in  order  to  be  connived  at,  they 
corrupted  with  money  some  of  the  Pylagorte,  one  of 
whom  was  Demosthenes  :  for  being  elected  Pylagoras 
by  your  suffrages,-  he  received  a  thousand  drachms  of 
the  Amphissans,  not  to  mention  them  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Amphictyons  ;  and  they  bargained  with  him,  f<>r 
the  future,  to  send  him  to  Athens  twenty  minae  yearly 
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out  of  the  revemies  of  the  devoted  and  accursed  land, 
to  serve  the  Amphissans  at  Athens  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  upon  every  emergency.  Whence  it  ensued  more 
certainly  than  before,  that  if  he  meddled  in  the  afiairs 
of  any  private  person,  prince,  or  republic,  he  involved 
every  one  of  them  in  the  most  desperate  evils, —  the 
fruits  of  the  curse  to  which  he  xvas  become  obnoxious. 

38.   But  mark  the  hand  of  God,  and  fortune  ;  how 
wonderfully  the  impiety  of  these  Amphissans  was  con- 
trouled.      For    when   Theophrastus    was    archon,    and 
Diognetus,  the  Anaphlystian,  president  in  religious  mat- 
ters, you  chose  for  your  representatives  at  Pylae,  that 
Medias  the  Anagyrrhasian,  (I  wish  he  were  now  living, 
for  many  reasons)  Thrasycles  the  Lesbian,  and  thirdly, 
after  him,  myself     It  happened,  that  i)resenlly  after 
our  arrival  at  Delphos,  the  president  Diognetus  fell  sick 
of  a  fever  :   Medias  too  was  seized  with  the  same  dis- 
temper,   and   the  other  Amphictyons   were  sitting   in 
council  together.     It  was  there  told   us  by  some  who 
were  desirous  to  shew  their  good-will  to  the  city,  that 
the  Amphissans   (being,   at   that  time,  subject  to   the 
Thebans,  and  servilely  attached  to  their  interest)  were 
about  to  bring  an  accusation  against  our  city,  requiring 
that  the  people  of  Athens  should  be  fined  fifty  talents, 
because   we   had   dedicated  golden  shields,  and' hung 
them  up  in  the  new  temple  before  it  was  consecrated, 
and  with  them  this  very  proper  inscription,  "  Taken 
by  the  Athenians  from  the  Medes  and  Thebans,   when 
they    fought  together  against  the   Grecians."     Here- 
upon the  Hieromnemon  sent  for  me,  and  desired  me  to 
go  to  the  council,  and  speak  to  the  Amphictyons  in  be- 
half of  the  city,  as  indeed  I  had  already  determined  of 
myself  to  do.     But  -.is  1  entered  somewhat  hastily  and 
briskly   into  the  council  (your  other  members  having 
deputed  me  alone  in  their  stead)  and  was  beginning  to 
speak  ;  a  bawling  fellow    of  the  Amphissans,    a  most 
scurrilous  fellow,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me.,  a  most  illi- 
terate  fellow,  (and   perhaps   instigated   by   some   evil 
dffimon  to  vent  such  a  scandal)  starts  up,  and  began  to 
exclaim  :   "  O  men  and  Grecians,   if  ye  acted  wisely, 
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not  so  much  as  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  should 
be  named  in  these  dviys  of  solemn  devotion,  but  they 
should  all  be  banished,  as  profane,  out  of  this  temple." 
Then  he  mentioned  the  league  which  Crobylus  decreed 
■with  the  Phocians :  and  with  many  other,  and  bitter 
invectives  he  inveighed  against  the  city ;  railing  in 
such  opprobrious  terms,  that  neither  then  had  I  pa- 
tience to  hear  them,  nor  can  now,  without  the  utmost 
indignation,  recollect.  Upon  hearing  this,  I  was  so 
exasperated,  as  I  never  was  before  in  all  my  life. 
What  else  I  then  said,  in  viy  reply,  I  shall  pass  over  ; 
but  it  came  in  my  mind,  just  then,  to  mention  the  im- 
piety of  the  Amphissans  in  regard  to  the  devoted 
lands.  And  from  the  very  place  where  I  stood, 
I  pointed  to  it  before  the  Amphictyons  (for  the  Cyr- 
rhean  field  lies  below  the  temple,  and  full  in  view.) — 
"  See  yonder,"  said  I,  "  O  m.ble  Amphictyons,  that 
country  occupied  by  the  Amphissans,  those  kilns,  and 
habitations  erected  upon  it :  see  with  your  own  eyes 
the  profane  and  accursed  haven  repaired  and  fortified. 
Your  ownselves  know,  and  need  no  further  witnesses, 
that  these  men  receive  customs  and  profits  from  the  de- 
voted port."  Then  I  ordered  the  oracle  of  the  god, 
the  oath  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  curse  with  which 
they  bound  themselves,  to  be  read  :  and  I  protested, 
that  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  people  of  Athens,  for 
my  own  person,  and  children,  and  family,  would  stand 
up  (pursuant  to  the  oath)  in  behalf  of  the  god,  and  the 
holy  land,  with  hand  and  foot,  and  every  power  and 
faculty,  to  acquit  my  city,  before  the  gods,  from  the 
bond  of  the  curse.  "You  now  must  advise  for  your- 
selves what  you  think  best  to  be  done.  The  proces- 
sions are  now  begun  for  this  festival.  The  victims 
stand  before  the  altars,  and  you  are  now  going  to  ask 
of  the  gods  blessings  both  public  and  private.  Think 
then  with  what  voice,  with  what  heart,  with  what 
face,  with  what  confidence  you  can  make  your  suppli- 
cations, whilst  you  suffer  these  most  impious,  execrable, 
offenders  to  go  unpunished  ?  For  it  is  not  darkly,  but 
ilatly  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  cur&e,  what  shall  be 
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the  punishment  of  those  who  violate  the  oaths  them- 
selves, or  suffer  others  to  violate  it.  It  is  written  in 
the  end  of  the  curse  :  nor  let  the  sacrifices  (it  says)  of 
those  who  do  not  punish  offenders  against  this  oath  be 
holy,  and  pleasing  to  Apollo,  nor  Diana,  nor  Latona, 
nor  Minerva  the  Provident,  neither  let  their  offerings 
be  accepted." 

39.  When  I  had  uttered  these  things,  and  many 
more,  I  immediately  got  up  from  my  place,  and  left  the 
assembly  ;  whereupon  there  ensued  a  great  clamour 
and  tumult  of  the  Amphictyons  :  and  now  the  debate 
was  no  longer  concerning  the  shields  which  we  had  de- 
dicated, but  turned  already  upon  the  punishment  of  the 
Amphissans.  Late  in  the  day,  a  herald  came  forth, 
and  proclaimed,  "  that  all  the  Delphians,  whether 
bond  or  free,  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  upwards, 
should  assemble  at  the  place  called  the  Thyteum,  by 
break  of  day,  and  bring  with  them  shovels  and  spades." 
And  fagain  the  same  herald  proclaimed,  "  that  the 
presidents  and  Pylagorce  should  meet  at  the  same 
place,  to  assist  the  god  and  the  devoted  land  :  that  if 
any  city  were  absent,  they  should  be  expelled  the  tem- 
ple, be  profane,  and  lie  under  the  curse."  So  the  next 
day  we  came  to  the  appointed  place  at  early  dawn, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  Cyrrhean  field,  and  de- 
molished the  harbour,  and  burned  up  the  houses,  and 
so  returned.  While  we  were  executing  this  work,  the 
Locrians  and  Amphissans,  who  dwell  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  stadia  from  Delphi,  came  upon  us  armed  all  in  a 
body;  and  if  we  had  not,  with  great  difficulty  and 
speedy  flight,  escaped  to  Delphi,  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  all  destroyed.  The  next  day  Cottyphus,  the 
chairman  of  the  assembly,  called  a  convocation  of  the 
Amphictyons.  Now  it  is  called  a  convocation,  when 
not  only  the  PylagoroB  and  presidents  are  convened, 
but  all  those  are  summoned  likewise  who  sacrifice  to- 
gether, and  come  to  consult  the  oracle.  Then  were 
there  many  accusations  brought  against  the  Amphis- 
Bans,  and  great  praise  redounded  to  your  city.  To 
conclude  this  matter,  they  made  a  decree,  that  the 
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Hieromncmoiies  shall  meet  again  at  Pylae  upon  a 
stated  time,  before  the  return  of  the  usual  season  of 
assembling,  and  bring  ^vith  them  the  decree,  wherein 
it  is  resolvtd,  that  the  Amphissans  shall  be  punished 
lor  their  oftlnces  against  the  god,  the  sacred  land,  and 
the  Amphictyons.  That  I  speak  the  truth,  the  clerk 
sliall  read  you  the  decree. 

[The  decree.^ 

40.  When  therefore  this  resolution  was  delivered  by 
us  to  the  senate,  and  given  in  the  popular  assembly  to 
the  people,  the  people  highly  approved  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  all  the  city  were  determined  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  god.     Demosthenes,  for  the   fee   put 
into  his  hands  by  the  Amphissans,  gainsayed   it:  and 
1  openly,  before  you  all,  convicted  him  of  corruption. 
So  when  he  found  he  could  not  impose  upon  the  city 
openly,  he   goes  into  the  senate,  and  having  brought 
over   to   his   opinion  some  of  the  least  versed  in  these 
matters,  be  brings   out   an   act  of  the  senate  into  the 
jjopivlar  assembly  for   confirmation,  taking  advantage 
of   the   inexperience  of   the  writer   of   it.     And   this 
again  lie  managed  to  get  confirmed  and  passed  into  an 
edict  of  the  people,  after  the  people  was  dismissed,  and  I 
was  gone;   (for  had  I  been  there,  I   would  never  have 
sufiered  it)  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  were 
gone   home.     The   sum   and   import  of   it  was    this : 
**  the   Hieromnemon   of  Athens,  and  whatever   Pyla- 
gortB  shall  be  appointed  for  the  future,  shall  go,  whe- 
ther to  Pylai  or  Delphi,  at  the  times  appointed  by  our 
ancestors."     Very  speciously  was  this  worded,  but  was 
in  fact,  a  most  shameful  edict;  for  it  forbad  us  to  meet 
at   the   assembly  at  PyUe,  which   must  necessarily  be 
held  before  the  usual  time.     And  again,  in  the  same 
edict,  he   adds   a   much    plainer  and  bitterer  clause  : 
"The  Hieromnemon,"  it  says,  "  and  Pylagoroe  of  Athens, 
shall  not,  for  the  future,  have  any  communication  with  the 
other  members  of  that  assembly,  either  in  word,  or  deed, 
or  resolution,  or  any  thing  else  whatever."     And  what 
does  this  not  havin<f  any  com'' -'.nication  mean  ?    Shall 
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I  speak  the  truth,  or  sooth  your  ears  with  smooth 
words  ?  I  will  speak  the  truth  ;  for  it  has  always  been 
these  smooth  thins^s  that  have  brought  all  these  troubles 
upon  the  city. — By  this  edict,  then,  to  be  plain,  he 
suffered  you  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  oaths  which 
your  forefathers  sware,  nor  the  curse,  nor  the  oracle  of 
the  god. 

41.  So  then  we,  O   Athenians,  stayed  away  upon 
account  of  this  edict;  but  the  other  Amphictyons  as- 
sembled at  Pylae,  excepting  one  city ;  (which  I  am  un- 
willing to  name  ;   O  may  the  ills  like  theirs  never  b;  i'al 
any  other  of  the  Grecian  states)   and  when  they  were 
met,  determined  to  send  an  army  against  the  Amphis- 
sans.     And  they  chose  Cottyphus  the  Pharsalian  their 
general,  who   at  that  time  was  their  chairman  (Philip 
was    not  then    at   home    in    Macedonia;    no,  nor  so 
much  as  at  all  in  Greece,  but  at  so  far  a  distance  as 
among  the  Scythians;  .though  Demosthenes  will  boldly 
affirm,  by  and  by,  that  I  brought  him  upon  the  Gre- 
cians.)    This  army  having  got  the  better   in  the  first 
campaign,    they    treated    the   Amphissans   with    the 
greatest  lenity ;  and,   for   this  exceeding  great  misde- 
meanour, only  laid  on  them  a  pecuniary  mulct,  which 
they  appointed  them  to  pay,  at  a  set  time,  to  the  tcm- 
pleof  the  god.     They  removed  likewise  the   devoted 
persons,    and  the   authors   of   the  crimes   committed, 
restoring  those  who   had  fled  for  the  sake  of  religion. 
But  when  afterwards   they  neglected  to  pay  their  fine 
to  the  god,  and  brought  back  again  the  offenders,  and 
drove   out   again  those   pious  persons  whom  the  Am- 
phictyons had  restored  ;  a  second  army  was  at  last  sent 
against  the  Amphissans:   Philip   returning  not  till  a 
long  time  after  from   his  expedition  against  the   Scy- 
thians; and  the  gods  holding  out  to  us,  as  I  may  say, 
the  direction  and  command  of  this  holy  war,  Demo- 
sthenes's  shameful  gains  alone  were  in  the  way. 

42.  But  did  not  the  gods  forewarn  us?  Did  they  not 
sound  the  alarm  to  us,  and  speak  to  us  in  voices,  only 
not  articulate  and  human?  Never  surely  did  I  see  any 
City  more  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  gods,  and  yet  so 
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fatally  ruined  by  certain  wicked  orators.  Was  not 
that  prodi<?y  which  happened  at  the  time  of  the  mys- 
teries, a  sullicient  warning  to  us  to  beware,  1  mean, 
the  death  of  the  priests  ?  Did  not  Amyniades  there- 
upon forewarn  us  to  use  precaution,  and  send  to  Delphi 
to  inquire  of  the  god  what  to  do  ?  And  Demosthenes 
contradicted  it,  pretending  the  Pythia  was  in  fee  with 
Philip,  like  an  unmannerly  fellow  as  he  is,  over  officious, 
and  puffed  up  with  the  power  you  have  put  into  his 
hands.  And  to  complete  all,  though  the  victims  were 
not  perfect,  nor  fair,  did  not  he  send  out  the  army  to 
evident  danger  ?  Yet,  not  long  before  that,  he  had  the 
assurance  to  say,  truly,  that  the  reason  why  Philip  did 
not  march  into  our  country,  was  because  his  victims 
were  not  favourable.  What  punishment  then  do  you 
not  merit,  pest  of  Greece,  who,  though  even  a  con- 
queror, would  not  enter  into  the  country  of  the  con- 
quered, because  the  victims  were  not  fair  ;  had  never- 
theless the  rash  presumption  to  send  out  our  warriors 
before  the  victims  were  fair,  and  that  at  a  conjuncture 
when  no  one  could  tell  what  the  consequence  would 
prove  ?  Should  you,  I  say,  obtain  a  crown  for  the  mis- 
fortujies  of  the  city,  or  rather  be  exterminated  out  of 
its  borders  ? 

43.  And,  indeed,  what  is  there  so  incredible,  so  ut- 
terly unexpected,  as  the  things  which  have  happened  in 
our  time  ;  for  we  have  not  known  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  human  life  ;  but  were  born  to  see  things  which  shall 
surpass  the  belief  of  succeeding  generations.  Does  not 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  dug  through  mount  Athos, 
joined  the  Hellespont,  demanded  of  the  Grecians  earth 
and  water,  and  proudly,  in  his  epistles,  styled  himi^elf  lord 
of  all  nations,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  : 
does  not  this  monarch,  I  say,  now  contend,  not  for  do- 
minion over  others,  but  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person? 
And  do  we  not  see  those  very  men  now  invested  with 
this  glory,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  commander 
of  the  Grecians  against  the  Persians  who  freed  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi  ?  Have  we  not  seen  Thebes,  a  neigh- 
bouring city,  in  one  day  extirpated  out  of  Greece  ?  And 
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if  their  misfortunes  are  but  just,  because  they  did  not 
consult  the  common  interest,  yet  must  we  not  confess, 
that  their  infatuation  and  madness  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  It  seemed  not  such  error  as  is  incident  to  men,  but 
the  immediate  impulse  of  the  angry  gods  ?  The  Lace- 
demonians too,  an  unhappy  people,  for  having  been 
only,  at  first,  a  little  concerned  in  that  action  of  plun- 
dering the  temple  ;  though  they  were  formerly  digni- 
fied with  the  command  of  the  Grecians,  are  now  about 
to  make  a  shameful  display  of  their  reduced  condition, 
and  send  hostages,  for  xdiat  else  are  their  ambassadors 
now  gomg  to  Alexander,  to  submit  themselves  and 
their  country  to  his  mercy,  and  trust  to  the  decisions 
and  moderation  of  an  incensed  conqueror.  And  is  not 
our  city  itself,  Athens,  which  has  always  been  the  com- 
mon i-efuge  of  the  Grecians,  to  which  formerly  have  re- 
sorted ambassadors  from  every  state  in  Greece,  one 
after  another,  all  certain  to  find  safety  and  protection 
from  us,  now  no  longer  contending  for  superiority  over 
the  Grecians,  but  even  fer  her  native  soil  ?  And  all 
this  is  come  upon  us  since  the  time  that  Demosthenes 
has  acceded  to  the  administration  of  the  republic. 
Well  indeed  did  the  poet  Hesiod  sing  of  such  men  : 
for  in  some  place  where  he  is  instructing  the  people, 
and  counselling  them  not  to  follow  and  admire  wicked 

demagogues,    he   says,   that but  I   will   recite    his 

very  words ;  for  this  was,  I  suppose,  the  intent  of  our 
learning  remarkable  passages  in   the   poets   when  we 
were  children,  that  we  might  apply  them  when  men — 
"  Oft-times  the  guilty  wiles  of  one  bad  man 
On  his  whole  city  bring  the  blast  of  Jove  : 
On  these  from  heav'n  his  mighty  vengeance  falls. 
In  famine,  pestilence,  extensive  ruin. 
He,  or  their  armies  wide  destroys,  or  lays 
Their   walls    in  dust,   or  breaks  their  fleets  with 

storms, 
And  gets  him  honour  by  their  punishment." 

If  you  only  divest   this   passage   of  the  metre,  and 
consider  merely  the  sense,  1  think  it  must  appear  to 
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you,  not  poetry, of  Hesiod's,  but  a  prophecy  of  Demo- 
sthenes's  administration  ;  for  fleets,  armies,  and  cities 
have  been  utterly  extirpated  by  his  tnanagement. 

44.  But  I  do  not  think,  either  Phrynondas,  or  Eury- 
batus,  or  any  other  villain  of  former  times,  was  ever 
such  a  vile  bewitcher,  or  used  such  infernal  arts  as  this 
man  ;  who  (O  all  ye  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  that 
delight  in  truth)  has  the  front  to  assert,  (and  look  you 
in  the  face  at  the  same  time)  that  truly  the  Thebans 
made  a  confederacy  with  you  ;  not  for  its  seasonable- 
ness;  not  upon  account  of  the  fears  they  were  under  ; 
not  out  of  respect  to  you,  but  prevailed  upon  by  his 
haranoues  :  and  yet  many  had  been,  before  him,  am- 
Tjassadors  at  Thebes,  who  had  much  closer  connections 
of  friendship  with  them.  As  first,  the  general  Thrasy- 
buhis,  the  CoUytensian,  a  man  in  whom  the  Thebans 
had  placed  more  confidence  than  any  other  beside. 
Again,  Thraso,  the  Archian,  connected  with  the  Thebans 
in  an  ancient  hospitality.  Leodamas  too,  the  Acarna- 
nian,  as  able  a  speaker  as  Demosthenes,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  more  harmonious  orator.  And  Archide- 
nuis  the  Pelecian,  both  a  powerful  speaker,  and  one  who 
bad  often  endangered  himself,  in  his  administration, 
for  the  Thebans'  sake.  Then  that  favourite  orator  of 
the  people,  Aristophon,  the  Azenian,  who  for  a  long 
time  lay  under  the  imputation  of  favouring  the  Boeo- 
tians. Lastly,  the  orator  Pyrander,  the  Anaphlystian, 
still  living.  But  still  nobody  could  ever  persuade  them 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us.  Tlie  reason  of  this  I 
could  tell,  but  it  is  not  necessary  upon  account  of  their 
present  misfortunes;  but  I  suppose  after  Philip  had 
taken  Nicoea  from  them,  and  given  it  to  the  Thessa- 
lians ;  and  was  now  bringing  the  war  through  Phocis 
into  Thebes  itself,  which  he  had  before  warded  off  from 
Boeotia;  and  lastly,  took  and  fortified  Elatea  with  ram- 
parts and  a  ditch  ;  then,  at  last,  when  the  danger 
touched  themselves,  they  called  in  the  Athenians;  and 
you  had  sent  out  your  army,  and  they  had  entered 
Thebes,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  complete  armour,  be- 
fore ever  Demosthenes  wrote  one  single  syllable  about 
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the  confederacy  :  so  what  introduced  you  into  Thebes 
was  the  conjuncture  of  their  affairs,  their  fear,  and  the 
need  of  your  assi^^taiice  ;  but  not  Demosthenes. 

45.  Since  in  these  very  transactions  he  injured  you 
in  three  the  most  in.portant  points.    First,  that  whereas 
Phihp,  thou<ih   in  pretence  he  made  war  against  you, 
did   in'  fact'^chieflv  level   his  resentment  against  the 
Theban^  as  his  proceedings  have  sufficiently  manifested, 
(and  what  better  proof  can  be  given?)  Demosthenes 
concealed  this  most  important  affair  from  you.     But 
insinuating,  that  the  confederacy  which  he  was  about 
to  conclude  was  agreed  to,  not  out  of  necessity,  but  by 
means  of  his  negociation,  he  first  prevailed  upon  the 
people  not  to  debate  any  longer  upon  what  terms  to 
make  the  confederacy,  but  to  be  glad  that  it  could  be 
made  at  all.     This  point  gained,  he  gave  up  all  Boeo- 
tia  to  the  Thebans  by  an   article  in  the  treaty,  import- 
ino-    that   if   any  city   revolt   from   the  Thebans,  the 
Afhenians  shall   assist  the  Boeotians  only  that   are   in 
Thebes;  thus  stealing  and  conveying  away  thmgs  by 
specious  names,  according  to  his  constant  custom  :   as 
if  the  Boeotians,  when   they  came   to  be  sufferers  m 
fact    would  sit  down  contented,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
nice  distinction  contained  in  Demosthenes's  words,  and 
not  rather  bear    the    highest    resentment  against   the 
authors  of  their  sufferings.     Again,  secondly,  he  laid 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  upon  you,  who 
were  farthest  from   the  danger,    and   only  one-third 
upon   the  Thebans;    receiving    money   for   procuring 
them  all  these  immunities.     The  command  likewise  by 
sea  he  appointed  in  common,  but  the  expense  all  your 
•     own  ;  but  the  command  by  land  (not  to  stand  canvas- 
sing trifles)  he  totally  transferred  to  the  Thebans ;  m- 
somuchthat  in   the  war  which  ensued,  your  general, 
Stratocles.  had  not  authority  to  call  a  council  for  the 
preservation  of  the  army.     And  these  accusations  are 
not  brought  against  him  by  me  alone,  whilst  others  are 
silent;  but   I   say  it,  and  all  blame  it.     You  too  are 
conscious  of  the'truth  of  it,  yet  are  not  angry  ;  tor  it 
is  now  the  case  with  yon  in  respect  to  Demosthenes, 
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that  you  have  been  so  long  used  to  hear  of  his  unjust 
proceedings,  that  they  no  longer  excite  your  wonder  : 
but  it  is  highly  necessary  not  to  continue  in  this  state 
of  indolence,  to  rouse  yourselves,  to  be  warmed  with 
indignation,  and  to  punish,  if  you  wish  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  city. 

46.  But  the  second,  and  much  greater  injury  he  did 
you,  was,  that  he  stole  away  the  authority  of  the  se- 
nate and  people,  and  entirely  transferred  them  to  the 
Cadmea  at  Thebes,  by  communicating  and  concerting 
all  measures  with  them.  And  he  farther  assumed  to  him- 
self such  a  tyrannical  authority,  as  even  to  ascend  the 
rostra,  and  declare  that  he  would  undertake  an  embassy 
wherever  be  thought  proper,  whether  you  sent  him  or 
not.  And  if  any  of  thi;  generals  should  oppose  it,  he 
would,  he  said,  make  the  chief  of  them  submit,  and 
teach  tliem  not  to  contradict  him,  and  threatened  that 
the  rostra  should  stand  the  trial  against  the  council  of 
war  before  the  people :  for  he  maintained,  that  he 
himself  had  done  you  greater  services  from  the  ros- 
tra than  the  generals  from  the  pra?torium.  Then  he 
did  not  fill  up  the  mercenary  troops,  but  leaving  the 
ranks  short  of  their  complement,  he  made  an  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  stole  their  pay:  and  also  let  out  ten 
thousand  of  them  for  hire  to  the  Amphissans  ;  and 
though  I  made  many  remonstrances,  and  inveighed 
against  it  with  all  my  might  in  the  people's  assemblies, 
he  stole  away  the  foreign  troops,  and  exposed  the  city, 
without  defence,  to  imminent  danger.  For  what  do 
you  think,  in  those  days,  Philip  wished  ?  What  else, 
but  to  fight  separately  with  the  city's  forces,  and  se- 
parately with  the  foreign  auxiliaries  at  Amphissa,  and 
afterwards  fall  upon  the  Grecians  when  disheartened 
by  such  a  terrible  blow.  And  Demosthenes,  the  au- 
thor of  all  these  great  evils,  is  not  content  to  escape 
with  impunity,  but  is  highly  offended  if  he  is  not  pre- 
sented with  a  golden  crown  ;  nor  does  he  think  him- 
self honoured  enough  to  have  it  proclaimed  before  you, 
but  it  must  be  proclaimed  before  all  the  Grecians,  or 
he  is  greatly  disgusted.     Thus,  as  it  usually  happens 
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a  wicked  man  raised  to  great  power  brings  calamity 
upon  the  public. 

47.  But  the  third  wrong,  and  far  more  fatal  than 
any  before  mentioned,  is  next  to  be  related.  For 
Philip  did  not  despise  the  Grecians,  nor  was  he  igno- 
rant, (for  he  did  not  want  understanding)  that  if  he 
came  to  a  buttle  he  must  risk  all  his  fortunes  upon  the 
issue  of  one  short  day,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to 
make  peace,  and  would  have  sent  an  embassy  upon 
that  account.  The  Theban  princes  too  dreaded  the 
approaching  danger;  (and  well  they  might,  as  having 
be6n  taught,  not  by  the  lectures  of  a  deserting,  run- 
away orator,  but  by  the  sad  and  ever  memorable  mi- 
series of  the  Phocian  war,  which  lasted  ten  years:) 
affairs  being  in  this  situation,  Demosthenes  perceived 
it,  and  suspected  that  the  Boeotian  leaders  would  make 
a  separate  peace,  and  take  Philip's  gold  without  his 
coming  in  for  a  share.  Hereupon  he  (thinking  it 
death  to  be  excluded  from  any  one  opportunity  of  un- 
just-gain) bolts  forth  into  the  council,  (though  no  soul 
had  said  a  word  about  making,  or  not  making  peace 
with  Philip,  but  he  thought  this  declaration  would  be 
a  hint  to  the  Bosotian  princes  to  give  him  a  share  of 
the  bribe)  and  sware  by  the  Minerva,  (which  it  might 
seem  Phidias  carved  only  for  Demosthenes  to  play  the 
knave,  and  be  forsworn  by)  "  that  if  any  one  said  it 
was  expedient  to  make  peace  with  Philip,  he  would 
immediately  drag  him  to  prison  by  the  hair  of  his 
head ;"  copying  in  this  the  behaviour  of  that  Cleophon, 
who,  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  as  it  is  said, 
overturned  the  city :  but  as  the  Theban  princes  did 
not  give  any  heed  to  him,  but  sent  you  back  your 
soldiers,  which  had  bee'n  drawn  out,  that  you  might 
consult  about  making  peace ;  thereupon  he  was  quite 
raving  mad,  and  ascending  the  rostra,  called  the  Boeo- 
tian princes  betrayers  of  the  common  cause,  and  said 
he  would  write  an  edict,  (he  who  never  dared  to  look  an 
enemy  in  the  face)  that  you  should  send  ambassadors  to 
Thebes,  to  demand  of  the  Thebans  a  passage,  against 
Philip,  through  their  country.     So  the  Theban  princes. 
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through  excess  of  shame  and  fear,  lest  they  should  in- 
deed be  thought  betrayers  of  the  Grecians,  turned  their 
thoughts  from  a  peace,  and  rushed  forward  to  a  battle. 
I       48.   And  here  it  is  just,  that  I  should  commemorate 
those  brave  men,  whom  this  impious  wretch  sent  out 
to  evident  slaughter,  with  ill-boding  omens,  and  before 
the  victims  were  fair  ;  and  yet  dared  (with  those  fugi- 
tive feel,  which  had  deserted  their   post  in  the  battle) 
profanely  to  stand   upon   the  tomb  of  the  slain,  and 
hold  forth  in  praise  of  their  valour.     O  thou,  to  great 
and  noble  deeds  of  all  men  most  impotent,  but  in  pre- 
sumptuous words  of  all   most  daring!  wilt   thou   take 
upon  thee  now,  before   this   assembly,  to  look   up   in 
their  faces,  and  aver  that  thou  meritest  a  crown  for  the 
losses   and  misfortunes  of  the  city  ? — Or  should  he  be 
so  shameless  as  to  say  it;  will  you  suffer  it,  O  Athe- 
nians, and  shall  your  remembrance  too  die  together 
with  the  slain  ?     Only  imagine  yourselves,  for  a   little 
while,  not  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  in  the  theatre  ;  and 
think  you  see  the  herald  standing  forth,  and  ready  to 
make  proclamation  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  edict 
in  his  favour:  then  think  whether  the  relations  and  fami- 
lies of  the  slain  will  shed  more  tears  at  the  tragic  suffer- 
ino-s  of  the  heroes,  afterwards  to  be  introduced,  or  at  the 
city's  ingratitude  ?     For  what  Grecian,  nurtured  to  any 
sense  of  liberty,  will  not  grieve  when  he  remembers  (were 
it  no  more  than  this)  that  in  former  times,  upon  a  day 
like   this,  when  the  new  tragedies  were  to  be  acted ; 
(but  then  the  city  was  better  managed,  and  under  bet- 
ter governors:)  an  herald  came  forth,  and  presenting 
the  orphans  in  a  row,  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  battle, 
young  men  equipped   in  complete  armour,   made  this 
noble  proclamation,  than  which  there  can  be  no  greater 
incentive  to   valour.     "  The  public  has  educated  these 
youth.s,  whose  valiant  fathers  were  slain  in  war,  till  now 
that  they  are  come  of  age  ;   and  now  having  equipped 
them  with  this   complete  suit  of  armour,  sends  them 
forth  with  wishes  of  prosperity  to  act  for  themselves, 
and  calls  them  to  the  first  posts  of  the  commonwealth." 
Such  were  the  proclamations  in  those  days :  but  now 
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no  more.  Now  presentina;  to  you  the  author  of  their 
orphan  state.  What  shall  he  say  ?— What  shall  he 
cry  ?  For  should  he  faithfully  slick  to  the  tenor  of 
Ctesiphon's  edict,  the  shameful  truth  will  break  silence, 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  herald's  voice,  seem  to  pro- 
claim— "  This,  this  is  the  man  (if  a  man  he  be)  whom 
the  people  of  Athens  crown  for  his  virtues,  yet  a  villain 
renowned  ;  and  for  his  valour,  yet  a  pitiful  coward, 
and  deserter  of  his  post."  Do  not  (by  mip:hty  Jove, 
and  all  the  powers  divine,  I  conjure  you,  O  Athenians  !) 
do  not  erect  a  trophy  over  your  ownselves  in  I3acchus*s 
theatre  ;  nor  convict  the  Athenian  people  of  madness 
in  presence  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  ;  nor  awake  a  re- 
membrance of  their  deplorable  and  irretrievable  evils  in 
the  unfortunate  Thebans,  who,  throuirh  him  are  expell- 
ed their  native  country,  and  have  been  received  into 
your  city  ;  whose  temples,  whose  children,  whose  se- 
pulchres have  been  destroyed  by  the  wicked  avarice  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  king's  gold. 

49.  And  though  ye  were  not  personally  present  at 
theii-  catastrophe,  yet  let  your  imagination  present  you 
with  a  sketch  of  their  misfortunes  :  think  you  beliold 
their  city  taken  ;  their  walls  in  ruins ;  their  houses  in 
flames  ;  their  wives  and  children  leading  into  captivity ; 
reverend  seniors,  and  ancient  matrons,  at  the  end  of 
their  days,  late  unlearning  liberty  ;  weeping,  entreating 
you,  levelling  their  resentment,  not  so  much  at  the  in- 
flicters,  as  the  authors  of  their  sullerings  ;  and  insisting 
that  you  do  not,  by  any  means,  crown  the  very  pest  of 
all  Greece,  but  beware  of  the  unlucky  daemon  and  ad- 
verse fortune  which  attend  every  thing  he  has  any  hand 
in :  for  never  did  any  city  or  private  person  prove  suc- 
cessful, that  took  Demosthenes  for  their  counsellor. 
And  would  it  not  be  a  shame  then,  O  Athenians,  that 
you  who  have  made  a  law  concerning-  ferries  which 
cross  the  water  to  Salamis,  "  that  if  any  of  them, 
though  not  wilfulljs  overturn  a  boat  in  the  passage,  it 
shall  not  be  lawfvil  for  him  to  ply  as  a  ferryman  any 
more,  that  so  the  lives  of  the  Grecians  may  not  be 
rashly  hazarded ;"  yet  suffer  a  man,  who  has  overturned 
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all  Greece,  and  your  own  city,  to  have  the  direction  of 
the  public  ajjain  ? 

50.  Being  now  to  speak  of  the  fourth  time,  and  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  let  me  first  remind  you,  that 
Demosthenes  not  only  deserted  his  post  in  the  army, 
but  takino^  one  of  your  [^alleys  from  the  city,  in  order 
to  get  further  out  of  the  way  of  dmi^er,  he  went  round, 
and  collected  money  from  the  Grecians  ;  and  when  af- 
terwards our  unexpected  deliverance  brought  him  back 
to  the  city,  the  man  could  not,  for  some  time,  recover 
from  his  fright,  but  trembling,  and  half  dead,  crept  up 
the  rostra,  and  there  insisted  that  you  should  constitute 
him,  by  your  concurrent  votes,  guardian  of  the  peace  : 
but  at  first  you  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  your  edicts 
to  be  signed  with  Demosthenes's  name,  but  allotted 
that  province  to  Nausicles  :  yet  now,  truly,  he  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  as  his  due.  But  afterwards,  when, 
upon  the  death  of  Philip,  Alexander  succeeded  to  his 
kingdom,  he  returned  again  to  his  monstrous  assertions, 
instituted  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  Pausanias  his  mur- 
derer;  and  brought  the  senate  into  the  blame  and  in- 
decency of  making  public  rejoicings  and  sacrifices  upon 
that  event.  He  gave  Alexander  the  nick-name  of  the 
driveller;  and  had  the  assurance  to  say,  that  he  would 
not  stir  a  foot  out  of  Macedonia,  but  would  be  well 
contented  to  walk  up  and  down  Pella,  and  sleep  in  a 
whole  skin  :  and  this,  he  said,  he  did  not  speak  by 
guess,  but  well  knowing  that  valour  is  the  purchase  of 
blood  ;  so  he,  a  fellow  without  a  drop  of  blood  in  him, 
formed  his  judgment  of  Alexander,  not  from  Alexander's 
natural  disposition,  but  from  his  own  cowardice  ;  and, 
at  last,  when  the  Thessalians  were  come  to  a  resolution 
lo  make  war  against  our  city;  when  the  young  king 
was  first  exasperated,  (not  without  just  reason)  and  had 
invested  Thebes  with  an  army,  Demosthenes  being 
elected  ambassador  by  you,  to  appease  him,  got  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  mount  Cilhaeron,  and  then  took  to  his 
heels,  and  came  running  back  again  to  Athens,  thus 
shewing  himself  unserviceable  both  in  peace  and  war. 
But  what  is  most  shocking  of  all,  you  neither  gave  him 
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up  to  justice  yourselves,  nor  would  suffer  liim  to  be 
judp^ed  by  the  general  council  of  the  Grecian  states  ; 
and  yet  he  has  betrayed  you  again  at  this  very  instant, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  is  reported. 

51.  For  as  the  Paralians  report,  and  those  that  have 
been  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Alexander  (and  the 
report  is  very  credible),  there  is  one  Aristion,  a  Platcean, 
son  of  the  apothecary  Aristobulus,  if  any  of  you  know 
him  :  this  youth  formerly  being  remarkably  handsome, 
lived  a  considerable  time  in  Demosthenes's  house. 
Wh.-t  he  did,  or  suffered  there,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  so  neither  would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  say ;  but 
he,  as  I  hear,  though  both  himself  and  his  former  man- 
ner of  life  were  unknown,  insinuated  himself  into 
Alexander's  acquaintance,  and  was  frequently  with 
him.  By  him  Demosthenes  sent  letters  to  Alexander; 
and  so  by  excessive  abject  flattery  procured  a  reconci- 
liation, and  rid  himself  of  his  fears  ;  and  now  you  may- 
observe  how  consistent  this  fact  is  with  that  hatred 
which  he  feigns  against  Alexander. 

52.  For  if  such  were  his  real  sentiments,  and  he  were 
indeed,  as  he  says,  an  enemy  to  Alexander,  he  had 
three  of  the  fairest  opportunities  offered  him,  none  of 
which  he  made  use  of,  as  it  evidently  appears.  One, 
and  the  first  was,  when  Alexander  having  not  been  long 
in  the  chief  command,  and  leaving  his  own  affairs  ia 
INIacedonia  unsettled,  passed  over  into  Asia  ;  and  the 
Persian  king  was  then  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  power, 
aboun  led  with  ships,  money,  and  men.  Then  he 
would  gladly  have  admitted  you  into  the  common  con- 
federacy, upon  account  of  the  dangers  which  assaulted 
him  on  every  side :  yet  did  you  say  one  word  at  that 
time,  Demosthenes,  or  write  one  edict  ?  Would  you 
have  me  suppose  for  you,  that  you  were  afraid,  and 
gave  way  to  your  natural  timidity?  I  do. — But  still 
the  favourable  conjunctures  of  the  public  are  not  to  be 
lost  for  an  orator's  pusillanimity.  Nay,  when  Darius 
was  come  down  with  all  his  powers,  and  Alexander  was 
shut  up  in  Cilicia,  destitute  of  every  thing,  (as  you 
said  at  that  time)  and  would  certainly  (so  you  said)  be 
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irainpled  under  foot  by  the  Persian  horse ;  when  the 
city  could  not  contain  your  pertness,  and  you  went  all 
about  with  packets  of  letters  dandling  at  your  fingers, 
and  pointed  at  my  face,  as  one  aghast,  and  in  utter  de- 
spair ;  sneered,  and  said,  "  I  had  gilded  horns  already, 
and  should  be  crowned  with  garlands  too,  if  Alexander's 
affairs  met  with  a  rub;"  not  even  then  did  you  do  any 
thing,  but  lingered  still  for  a  fairer  opportunity.     But 
all  these  things  I   have  touched  but  very  slightly,    and 
hasten  to  speak  of  the  present  affairs.     The  Lacedemo- 
nians and  foreign  troops   won  a  battle,    and  dispersed 
Corrhagus's  men  ;  the  Eleans  had  fallen  off  from  them, 
and   all   the  Achaeans,   except  the   Pellenians  and  all 
Arcadia,  except  Megalopolis;  (that  too  was  besieged, 
and   it  was   every   day  expected  to    be  taken)    while 
Alexander    was    rambling    beyond    the    very    farthest 
north,    and   almost   the  very  bounds  of  the   habitable 
globe.     Antipaler  had  been   a  long  time  gathering  an 
army,  and  what  the  event  would  be,  was  not  knovvn.^ 
Then    acquaint   us,   pray   Demosthenes,  at  that   time, 
what  it  was  you  did,  or  what  it  was  you  said?     If  you 
please,  1  will  resign  the  pulpit  to  you,  till  you  have  told 
us. — But  I  see  you  are  silent,  and  you  hesitate,  so  I  excuse 
you  ;  and  what  you  tlien  said,  I  will  tell  you  now  myself. 
53.   Do  not  you  yourselves,   O  judges,  remember  the 
hideous  incredible  speeches,  which  (though  they   would 
have  provoked  a   stone)  you  had  patience  to   hear. — 
When  he  stood  out,  and  said, — "  There  are  some  men 
that  prune  the  city  to  the  quick. — Some  men  crop  off 
the  tendrils  of  the  people. — The  nerves  of  business  are 
cut  asunder. — We  are  packed  and  matted  up  in  a  nar- 
row compass  ;  some  especially,  in  a  manner,  run  needles 
through  us."     Are  these,  thou  fox,  the  words  of  a  man, 
or  bellowings  of  a  monster  ?     And  again,  when  wheel- 
ing yourself  all  round  in  the  pulpit,  you  cried  out,  as 
in  opposition  to  Alexander,  "  I  confess,  I  stirred  up  the 
Lacedemonians  to  take  arms  :  I  confess,  I  spirited  up 
the  Thessalians   and  Perrhasbi  to  revolt."     Could  i/ou 
gtir  up  so  much  as  a  village  to  revolt  ?     Had  you  ever 
the  courage  to  enter,  not  into  a  city,  but  so  much  as  a 
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house  where  there  was  any  disturbance  ?  Wherever 
there  is  any  pelf  to  be  fingered,  there  you  will  stick 
close,  but  not  perform  any  manly  action.  If  any  good 
happens  unsought  for,  you  will  claim  the  merit  of  it, 
and  ascribe  it  to  yourself;  but  if  any  danger  should 
approach,  you  run  away  :  yet  when  we  have  recovered 
the  fright,  and  affairs  look  hopefully  again,  you  demand 
rewards,  and  to  be  crowned  with  golden  crowns. 

54.  Perhaps  so;  but  then  he  is  a  friend  to  the  re- 
publican government ;  yes,  indeed,  if  you  regard  the 
plausibleness  of  his  speeches,  you  will  be  deceived  as 
heretofore  :  but  if  you  examine  the  nature  of  the  man, 
and  plain  truth,  the  cheat  will  not  pass  upon  you.  In 
this  manner  make  your  estimate  of  him.  I  will  reckon  up 
to  you  what  qualities  a  good  man,  and  a  true  friend  of 
the  people  should  be  possessed  of;  and  again,  on  the 
ether  hand,  describe  to  you  what  sort  of  a  person  is  a 
dangerous  man,  and  a  favourer  of  aristocracy  :  then 
viewing  both  in  an  opposite  light,  you  may  form  your 
judgment  of  him,  not  whether  of  the  two  he  speaks 
like,  but  whether  of  the  two  he  acts  like. 

55.  Now,  I  believe  you  will  in  general  own,  that 
these    things    are    all   requisite   in   a  true   republican- 
First,  that  he  be  free-born,  both  by  father  and  mother ; 
that  he  may  not,  upon  account  of  his  mean  parentage, 
be  an  enemy  to  the  laws  which  protect  the  popular 
power.     Secondly,  he  should  derive  from  his  ancestors 
some  merit  towards  the  people  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  he  inherit  no  enmity  against  them,  lest, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  misfortunes  of  his  ancestors,  he 
should  attempt  any  thing  to  the  detriment  of  the  city. 
Thirdly,  he  should  be  by  nature  temperate,  and  frugal 
in  his  economy,  that  he  may  not  take  bribes,   against 
the  interest  of  the  people,  to  support  his  extravagance 
and  luxury.     Fourthly,   he  should  have  a  sound  judg- 
ment,  and  powerful  eloquence  ;    for  happy  it  is  when 
there  is  both  understanding,  to  guide  him  in  the  choice 
of  the  best  things,  and  learning,  with  art  m  speaking, 
to  persuade  the  hearers.     But  if  both  cannot  be  found 
together,  a  sound  judgment  is  always  to  be  pi-efenred 
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before  fine  speakinfj.  Fifthly,  he  should  have  a  manly 
spirit,  that  he  may  not,  in  time  of  dangers  and  wars, 
desert  the  peo|>le.  Now,  in  brief,  a  favourer  of  aristo- 
cracy must  be  the  direct  contrary  of  all  this  :  so  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat  all  the  same  things  a^ain. 

56.  Now  then  let  us  consider  which  of  all  these  re- 
quisites is  to  be  found  in  Demosthenes,  and  let  us  be 
everywhere  strictly  just  in  our  examination.  Hi» 
father  was  Demosthenes  the  Paeaniean,  a  man,  (to  confess 
the  truth)  of  a  free  and  noble  extraction  :  but  how  he 
was  descended  by  his  mother  and  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side,  I  shall  acquaint  you.  There  was  one 
Gylon  of  Ceramus,  who  having  betrayed  Nymphaeum, 
a  city  in  Pontus,  to  the  enemy,  (that  place  then  be- 
longing to  our  republic)  fled  from  the  city  into  banish- 
ment, because  (knowing  himself  guilty  of  a  capital  of- 
fence) he  did  not  dare  to  stay,  and  take  his  trial.  He 
retires  into  the  l>osphorus,  and  there  he  receives  as  a  re- 
ward from  the  tyrants  of  that  place,  certain  lands  called 
TheGardens,  and  marries  a  rich  wife,  and  one  that  brought 
him  a  great  deal  of  money  indeed,  but  a  Scythian  by  na- 
tion. By  this  woman  he  had  two  daughters,  which  he  pent 
there  with  large  portions ;  one  of  them  he  settled  ia 
some  family  or  other  ;  (not  to  create  myself  enemies  by 
naming  names)  the  other,  Demosthenes,  the  Pteaniean, 
married  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  this  city  :  of  her 
was  born  this  subtle,  curious  sycophant  of  yours,  De- 
mosthenes. It  appears  therefore,  that  by  his  grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side  he  must  be  an  enemy  to  the 
city  :  (for  his  ancestors  you  condemned  to  death)  by 
his  mother  a  Scythian,  a  barbarian,  in  tongue  only  a 
Grecian  ;  whence  also  his  villanies  outdo  the  usual 
produce  of  our  country. 

57,  In  his  economy  next  bow  does  he  behave?  — 
From  captain  of  a  galley,  he  suddenly  started  up  a  bar- 
rister, after  he  had  ridiculously  squandered  away  his 
patrimony  :  but  being  suspected  of  dishonesty  in  this 
employment,  and  of  betraying  his  client's  cause  to  the 
adverse  party,  he  presently  took  upon  him  to  mount 
the  rostra.     He  then  received  a  great  deal  of  the  city's 
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money,  and  saved  but  very  little  of  it ;  and  now  his  ex- 
travagance and  luxury  is  supplied  by  the  king's  gold  : 
but  nothing  of  all  this  is  sufficient ;  for  no  wealth  can 
enrich  a  vilious  prodigal.  In  short,  he  has  his  whole 
subsistence  not  out  of  his  own  revenues,  but  your  dan- 
gers. Then,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  judgment  and 
eloquence,  how  is  he  endowed  ?  Why,  he  speaks  emi- 
nently, but  lives  scandalously  :  for  he  so  prostitutes  his 
body  to  vice  and  lust,  that  I  would  not  speak  what  he 
does :  for  I  have  already  learned  to  know,  that  some 
have  incurred  a  general  odium,  by  publishing  too 
plainly  their  neighbour's  shame.  Then  what  does  he, 
after  all,  profit  the  city,  whose  speeches  indeed  are  fine, 
but  actions  foul  r 

58.  As  to  his  courage,  I  have  but  little  left  me  to 
say  :  indeed  if  he  denied  that  he  were  a  coward,  or  you 
yourselves  did  not  know  him  to  be  so,  the  proof  might 
detain  me  ;  but  since  he  himself  publicly  confesses  it  in 
your  assemblies,  and  you  yourselves  can  witness  it,  it 
remains  only  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of  the  laws  pro- 
vided in  these  cases :  for  it  was  the  determination  of 
our  old  lawgiver  Solon,  that  the  same  penalties  should 
be  inflicted  upon  him,  who  refuses  to  serve  his  country 
in  war,  as  upon  a  deserter  of  his  post,  and  a  coward  by 
nature.  And  though  some  of  you  may  be  surprised 
that  the  defects  of  nature  should  be  liable  to  an  action, 
yet  so  it  is  ;  for  what  reason  then  ?  Why,  for  this, 
that  men  may  fear  the  legal  penalties  more  than  the 
enemy,  and  therefore  fight  more  strenuously  for  their 
country.  Now,  the  said  lawgiver  excludes  as  well  the 
fearful,  and  him  that  refuses  to  serve  in  war,  as  him 
that  deserts  his  rank  in  battle,  from  the  privilege  of 
holy  lustration,  and  from  the  assembly  of  the  people  ; 
and  suffers  him  not  to  be  crowned,  nor  to  be  admitted 
to  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  name  of  the  republic. 
Yet  you,  Ctesiphon,  command  us  to  present  a  crown  to 
a  man  whom  the  laws  have  degraded  from  the  privilege 
of  wearing  one  ;  and  by  your  edict  call  an  unworthy 
person  at  the  most  public  season,  the  time  of  acting  the 
new  tragedies,  into  the  orchestra,  into  the  temple  of 
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Bacchus,  to  receive  there  public  honours;  a  wretch  who 
has  betrayed  all  the  temples  of  the  gods  by  his 
cowardice.  But  not  to  digress  too  far  from  the  point 
in  hand:  be  sure  you  remember  this  when  he  pleads 
in  his  defence  his  affection  for  the  people;  have  no 
regard  to  his  words,  but  to  his  actions.  Consider  not 
what  he  says  he  is,  but  what  in  fact  he  is. 

59.  But  since  I  have  mentioned  crowns  and  rewards, 
while  it  is  in  my  mind,  I  mustforetel  you,  O  men  of 
Athens,  that  unless  you  put  an  end  to  this  profusion 
of  rewards  and  crowns  bestowed  at  random,  the  event 
V  ill  be,  that  neither  those  who  are  so  honoured  will 
.set  much  value  upon  your  favours,  nor  will  the  affairs 
of  the  city  be  ever  better  administered.     For  such  a 
proceeding  will  not  make  the  bad  citizen  better,  while 
it  drives   the   good  into  utter  despair.     That  there   is 
great  truth  in  this  observation,  I  think  I  can  now  bring 
you  strong  arguments  to  prove.     For  if  it  were  asked  ; 
whether  the  city  appears  to  you  more  illustrious  in  its 
present  state,    or   under   our  ancestors;     you    would 
unanimously  agree  in  saying,—"  under  our  ancestors." 
Or  whether  the  men  in  those  days  were  better  than 
they   are   in   the   present;     you   will  all   say,    "  they 
were  then   very  extraordinary,  but   now   very  greatly 
deo-enerate."     Or  whether  public  rewards,  crowns,  ho- 
norary proclamations,  and   the   right  of  commons  in 
the  Prylaneum  were  oftener  conferred  than   now  ;   it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in   those    days   distinguished 
honours  were  scarce,  and  the   name  of  virtue  was  va- 
luable and  precious ;  but  now   they  are  become  vile, 
and  of  no   esteem  :    and  you   confer  ciowns  without 
judgment  or  distinction,  by  mere  rote  and  custom. 

(jO.  But  may  it  not  seem  preposterous,  when  you 
consider  it  closely,  that  honorary  rewards  should  be 
now  more  abundant,  and  yet  the  all'airs  of  the  city 
were  then  in  a  more  floiirishing  and  powerful  condition 
than  now  ;  and  that  men  are  worse  now,  and  were 
better  then  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  suggest  to  you  the 
reason  of  this.  Do  you  think,  ()  Athenians,  that  any 
one  would  ever  exercise  himself  against  the  Paualhc- 
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naea,  or  other  games  where  the  victors  are  crowned,  in 
the  Pancratium,  or  any  other  difficult  combat,  if  the 
crown  were  not  to  be  given  to  the  best  coinl)alant,  but 
to  him  that  could  make  the  most  interest  lor  it?   None 
would   ever   exercise   themselves,  certainl}'.     lint  now, 
as  I  suppose,  upon  account  of  the  rarity,  the  extreme 
difficulty,  the  glory,  and    the   eternal    fame   attending 
the  victory,  some  are  willing  to  bring  their  bodies  into 
a  painful  subjection,  to  inure  themselves  to  the  greatest 
toils,  and  run  the  risk,  after  all,  of  a  dangerous  com- 
bat.    Now  then    imagine  yourselves  to  be  the  judges, 
and  umpires  of  political  virtue,  and  consider  thus  with 
yourselves :   if  you   confer   the  prizes  upon  a  few  men 
only,  and  those   the  most  worthy,  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  you  will  have  many  contenders 
in  virtue  enter  the  lists ;    but  if  you  give  them  for  ask- 
ing for,  or  for  making  interest  with  you,  you  will  cor- 
rupt the  most  honest  natures. 
-      61.   I  will   make   you   sensible,  that  what  I  say  is 
right,  by  somewhat  a  still  plainer  example.     Whether 
do  you  think  Themistocles  the   better  man,  who  com- 
manded when  you  conquered  the  Persians  in  the  fight 
at  Salamis,  or  Demosthenes,  who  deserted   his  post  at 
Chceronea  ?      Whether  Miltiades,  who   conquered   the 
barbarians   in  the   battle   of  Marathon,   or  this   same 
coward?      Do   you   count  him  more  worthy  than  those 
heroes  who  brought  the  people  back  from   their  flight 
to  Phyle,  or  than   Aristides,  surnamed   the  Just  •   an 
appellation   unlike  what  is   given  Demosthenes  ?     For 
my  own    part,  I  should   not   think   it   fit   (by  all   the 
Olympian  powers)  to  mention  this  savage  in  the  same 
day  with  those  great  men  :   and   yet   let   Demosthenes 
shew  you,  when  he  is  to  speak,  where   it   is  ever   re- 
corded, that   any  of  these   men  were  crowned.     Were 
the  people  ungrateful  then  ?   No;  but  rather  magnani- 
mous :  and  they  who  received  not  such   honours  were 
worthy  sons  of  the  city ;  for  they  did  not  think  it  need- 
ful to  be  honoured  by  the  decrees,  but  in  the  memories 
of  those   whom   they  had  well   served.      An   honour 
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which,  from  that  time  to  this  day,  remains  unfading 
and  immortal. 

62.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  what  honours  were  con- 
ferred in  those  days.  There  were  some  of  our  brave 
countrymen,  in  those  days,  who,  after  long  sufllrings, 
and  greatdangers,  had  overcome  the  Medes  in  battle  at 
the  river  Strymon.  They,  at  their  return  hither,  pe- 
titioned the  people  for  a  reward,  and  the  people 
granted  them  great  honours ;  (as  they  were  then  es- 
teemed) viz.  that  three  stone  Mercuries  should  be 
erected  for  them  in  the  portico  of  the  Mercuries,  But 
it  was  ordered  that  they  should  not  be  inscribed  with 
their  names ;  that  the  inscription  might  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  generals,  but  to  the  people.  That  I 
speak  the  truth,  you  shall  learn  from  the  verses  en- 
graved upon  them — for  this  is  the  inscription  upon  the 
first  Mercury : — 

Brave  were  the  men,  who  late  near  Strymon's 

shore. 
On  Media's  sons  with  dauntless  fury  bore: 
Famine  and  death  they  dealt  upon  the  foe. 
And  taught  them  first  their  impotence  to  know. 

Tliis  upon  the  second  : — 

These  honours  Athens  to  their  chiefs  ordain'd, 
Grateful  for  service  done,  for  glory  gain'd. 
Succeeding  ages  viewing  these  shall  feel 
More  glowing  ardour  for  the  public  weal: 
With  euiulation  catch  the  gen'rous  flame. 
Thro'  toils  and  dangers  rush  to  deathless  fame. 

But  upon  the  third  Mercury  is  this  inscription:  — 

In  days  of  old,  when  hence  Menestheus  led 

Athenian  bands  to  Troja's  sacred  shores, 

With  Atrcus'   sons;    then    Homer,    much-fam'd 

bard. 
Him  sung  renov/n'd  in   armsj    'rnongst  warlike 

Greeks, 
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A  leader  eminent,  expert,  and  brave: 
In  noble  deeds  of  war,  and  manly  virtue. 
Still  to  be  leaders  is  the  pride  of  Athens. 

Is  there  any  where  mention  made  of  the  fjenerals* 
names  ?  No  where  ;  but  always  the  people's  names. 
I^t  your  imagination  then  convey  you  likewise  into  the 
pqrtico  called  Roecile  ;  for  monuments  of  all  the  famous 
exploits  of  your  ancestors  are  preserved  in  the  forum. — 
Do  you  ask  me  why  I  send  you  thither,  O  Athenians  ? 
Why,  there  you  may  see  the  battle  of  Marathon  painted. 
Who  was  the  general  ?  There  is  not  one  of  you  but 
could  answer,  Miltiades  ;  yet  his  name  is  not  inscribed 
there.  How  !  did  not  he  request  this  honour  ?  He  did  ; 
but  the  people  did  not  grant  it ;  but  instead  of  men- 
tioning his  name,  permitted  him  to  be  painted  fore- 
most at  the  head  of  his  army,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to 
their  duty.  In  the  Metroum  again,  near  the  senate,  is 
to  be  seen  what  reward  you  gave  to  those  that  brought 
back  the  people  in  their  flight  from  Phyle.  For  he  that 
proposed  the  edict,  and  carried  it,  was  Archinus  of 
Coele,  one  of  them  who  brought  the  people  back.  He 
decreed,  first,  that  a  thousand  drachmae  should  be 
o-iven  them  for  sacrifices  and  gifts  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  this  is  less  than  ten  drachmae  each  man. 
Then  he  ordains  that  every  one  of  them  should  be 
crowned  with  olive  branches,  but  not  with  gold ;  for 
in  those  days  an  olive  crown  was  honourable,  but  now 
even  a  golden  one  is  despised.  Yet  neither  was  this 
ordained  to  be  done  without  due  caution  ;  but  the  se- 
nate was  directed  to  examine  strictly  how  many  of 
them  were  besieged  in  Phyle,  when  the  Lacedemonian* 
and  the  thirty  tyrants  attacked  those  that  had  possessed 
themselves  of  that  fortress  ;  not  how  many  had  fled 
from  their  posts  at  Chaiionea  upon  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach :  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this,  the  decree  shall 
be  read  you. 

[TAe  decree  for  rewarding  those  ivho  came  from  Phyle."] 
Hov/  read  after  it  the  edict  which  Clesiphc»n  tiaa 
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uritten  for  Demosthenes,    the  causae  of  our  greatest 

sulTenngs. 

[T/je  edict.'] 

Bv  this  edict  are  defaced  and  oblitei-ated  the  honours 
of  those  who  brouj^ht  back  the  people.  If  this  be  well 
done,  that  was  shamefully  mean.  If  these  were  ho- 
noured according  to  their  merits,  this  man  is  not  wor-, 
thy  to  be  presented  with  a  crown. 

63.  And  now  I  am  informed  he  will  say,  that  I  do 
not  do  fairly  by  him,  to  compare  his  actions  with  the 
deeds  of  our  ancestors.  For  neither,  will  he  allege, 
is  Philamon,  the  boxer,  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games, 
for  excelling  Glaucus,  that  old  and  most  celebrated 
champion,  but  those  antagonists  with  which  himself 
was  engaged.  As  if  we  were  ignorant  that  this  is  no 
similar'case.  That  the  contest  amongst  antagonists  is 
only  for  victory  over  one  another:  but  they  whose  am- 
bition it  is  to  be  dignified  with  a  crown,  combat 
for  virtue  itself,  and  for  which  only  they  are  crowned. 
For  the  herald  should  not  be  guilty  of  falshood  when 
he  makes  proclamation  in  the  theatre  before  the  Greeks. 
Shew  us  then,  Demosthenes,  not  that  you  have  behaved 
better  in  the  administration  than  Pattecion,  but  pro- 
duce us  instances  of  your  valour  and  courage,  and 
thence  claim  the  favours  of  the  people— But  not  to 
lead  you  off  from  our  present  business,  the  clerk  shall 
read  you  the  q)igram  which  was  made  for  those  who 
brought  the  people  back  from  Phyle. 

With  crowns  and  honours,  to  their  virtue  just. 
The  ancient  folk  of  Athens  thus  reward 
The  brave  asserters  of  their  country's  cause : 
Who  from  the  tyranny  of  laws  unjust,  ^ 
pirst  set  the  city  free ;  their  lives  expos'd. 
Nor  let  the  danger  bar  the  way  to  fame. 
It  was  because  they  put  an  end  to  a  government 
which  bade  defiance  to  the  laws,  that  the  poet  declares 
them  honoured :  for  there  was  then  already  a  general 
and  prevailing  rumour  and   opinion,  that  the  late  dis- 
solutiou  of  the  popular  authority  and  government,  had 
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been  occasioned  by  certain  persons,  who  had   taken 
away  the  power  of  prosecuting;  for  I)reach  of  the  laws. 

61-.  And  indeed  I  was  so  informed  by  my  father. 
who  hved  to  the  age  of  95,  bore  a  share  in  all  the  suf- 
ferini^s  of  the  city,  and  oftentimes  would  relate  them 
to  me  at  his  leisure  hours.  For,  said  he,  after  the 
people  had  now  been  lately  restored,  when  an  indict- 
ment was  brour^ht  into  court  for  breach  of  the  laws, 
the  name  of  the  crime  was  as  odious  as  the  thin'>-. 
For  what  can  be  more  odious  than  to  speak,  and  act  con- 
trary to  the  laws  ?  And  the  cause  was  heard,  (so  he  told 
me)  not  after  the  manner  that  is  now  practised  ;  but  the 
judges  were  much  more  rigid  agamst  those  who  decreed 
contrary  to  the  laws,  than  the  very  accuser  himself; 
and  they  often  called  the  clerk  back,'  and  bid  him  read 
the  laws  again,  and  then  the  edict;  and  those  who  had 
written  contrary  to  law  were  cast ;  not  if  they  had 
transgressed  all  the  laws,  but  if  they  had  deviated  from 
them  hut  one  syllable.  But  the  present  practice  in 
these  cases  is  exceeding  ridiculous  :  for  now,  truly,  the 
clerk  recites  the  edict  that  is  indicted;  and  the  judo-es, 
as  if  they  <vere  hearing  a  ballad,  or  a  thing  that  *lid 
not  concern  them,  are  attending  to  something  else. 
Thus,  through  the  wiles  of  Denio>thenes,  you  have  in- 
troduced a  scandalous  custom  into  your  courts  of  jus- 
tice. For  the  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  apologize  for  him- 
self; and  the  defendant  is  the  accuser.  Sometimes  too 
the  judges  forget  the  point  they  are  to  judge,  and  so 
ai-e  forced  to  give  iheir  verdict  concerning  matters  that 
do  not  come  under  their  cognizance.  And  if,  after 
all,  the  matter  should  happen  to  be  touched  upon,  the 
defendant's  plea  is  not,  that  he  has  written  accordiu"- 
to  the  laws,  but  that  some  other,  before  him,  has  writ- 
ten in  the  like  maimer,  and  has  been  accjuitted.  A 
plea  which  now,  1  hear,  Ctesiphon  confides  in  greatly. 

65.  Nay,  Aristophon,  the  Azenian,  had  once  the'  ef- 
frontery to  glory  amongst  you,  in  that  he  had  got  otf 
of  seventy-five  indictments  for  brcnch  of  the  laws. 
Not  so  that  ancient  Athenian,  Ceplialu^,  who  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  a  great  and  true  patriot;  not  so 
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he;  but  his  boast  was  of  the  contrary.  He  had,  he 
said,  written  more  edicts  than  any  other  besides,  and 
bad  never  once  needed  to  be  acquitted  for  transgress- 
ing the  laws.  A  truly  laudable  boast!  For  in  those 
days  not  only  rivals  in  the  administration  impeached 
one  another  of  breaking  the  laws,  but  friends  im- 
pleaded friends,  if  thty  had,  in  any  point,  trans- 
gressed against  the  public.  The  following  instance 
shall  make  good  my  assertion.  Archinus.  the  Coelean, 
indicted  Thrasybulus,  the  Stirian,  for  an  edict  by  him 
made  contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  those  who  returned 
vith  him  from  Phyle  should  be  presented  with  a 
crown,  and  cast  him.  Though  his  great  services  were 
so  recent,  they  had  no  weight  with  the  judges ;  for 
they  deemed,  that  as  Thrasybulus  had  actually  brought 
them  back  from  Phyle,  and  restored  them  from  banish- 
ment, so  he  did  then  as  actually  shake  their  establish- 
ment, and  expel  them  the  city  again,  by  writing  an 
edict  against  the  laws. 

66.  But  not  now:  now  the  quite  contrary  practice 
prevails ;  for  your  brave  generals,  and  some  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  commons  in  the  Prytaneum, 
supplicate  your  favour  in  behalf  of  illegal  edicts;  whom 
you  might  justly  esteem  ungrateful.  For  if  any  who 
have  had  honours  conferred  on  them  by  the  people,  in 
a  city  like  ours,  (which,  next  to  the  gods,  owes  its  pre- 
servation to  the  power  of  the  laws)  dare  to  uphold  and 
assist  men  who  write  illegal  edicts,  they  sap  the  found- 
ation of  that  very  government  from  which  they  have 
received  their  honours.  What  then  is  a  just  and  right- 
ful method  of  defence  in  this  case  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
When  trials  for  illegal  edicts  are  brought  into  court, 
the  day  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  glass 
runs  for  the  accuser,  for  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the 
people.  The  second  is  allotted  to  the  defendant,  and 
the  counsel  in  his  behalf.  In  case  he  is  not  acquitted 
by  the  first  verdict,  the  third  glass  is  now  for  settling^, 
the  fine,  and  given  to  the  greatness  of  your  indignation. 
Whoever,  therefore,  intreats  your  favour  in  the  last 
terdict,  intreats  you  to  give  up  your  resentment  j  but 
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he  that  intreats  your  favour  in  the  first  verdict,  intreats 
you  to  give  up  your  oath,  to  give  up  the  laws,  to  give 
up  the  constitution  of  your  country  ;  which  as  it  \s 
criminal  for  the  one  to  request,  so  is  rt  no  less  for  the 
other  to  grant  at  any  request.  Bid  these  men  therefore 
suffer  you  to  bring  in  your  first  verdict  according  ta 
the  laws,  and  employ  their  interest  with  you  only  in 
regard  to  valuing  the  fine. 

67.  And  I  had  almost  said,  a  law  ought  to  be  made, 
that  (in  these  trials  simply  for  breach  of  the  laws)  it 
should  not  be  lawfuUor  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
to  employ  patrons  to  plead  for  them;  for  the  right  is 
not  indeterminate,  but  fixed  and  determined  by  your 
laws.     But,  as  in  mechanics,  when  we  would  know  if  a 
thing  be  straight,  we  bring  it  to  the  rule,  and  determine 
thereby  ;  so  in  trials  for  breach  of  the  laws,  we  have  a 
plain  rule  before  us  to  go  by ;  viz.  the  comparing  to- 
gether the  order,   or  the  edict,  and  the  written  laws. 
Condescend   tlien,   pray,  Ctesiphon,  to  shew   us,  that 
these  accord  with  each  other  in  your  case.     And  why 
must  you  call  in  Demosthenes  ?    When   you  are  above 
making  a  just  defence,  and  call  in  a  sly  artful  fellow,  a 
very  craftsman  of  words  ;  you  steal  our  ears,  you  wound 
the  city,  you  subvert  the  constitution. 

68.  What  can  be  done  then  to  prevent  such  a  method 
of  pleading  ?    I  will  tell  you.     When  Ctesiphon  stands 
forth,  and  begins  a  set  speech  framed  for  him  by  De- 
mosthenes, and  holds  on  in  that  without  ever  attempting 
to  clear  himself  of  the  fact ;  then  do  you  order  him  to 
take  the  copy  of  the  indictment,  without  any  more  ado, 
and  read  the  laws,  and  his  own  edict,  one  along  with 
the  other,  and  compare  them  together  ;  and  if  he  feign» 
not  to  hear  you,  neither  do  you  consent  to  hear  him  : 
for  it  is  not  to  hear  such  as  will  not  make  a  just  de- 
fence, that  you  are  come  hither,  but  such  as  will.  Then 
if  he.  neglecting  to  make  a  just  defence,  should  call 
Demosthenes  to  speak  for  him,  above  all  things  beware 
how  you   admit  such  a   subtle  villain   to  speak,  who 
thinks  to  set  aside  the  laws  by  his  rhetoric.     Nor  let 
&ny  of  you  make  a  merit  to  himself  of  being  the  first, 
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Hheh  Ctesiphon  asks  you  whether  he  may  call  De- 
mostliene-stocryout,  "  call  him,"  "call  him."  At  your 
own  peril  you  call  him,  at  the  peril  of  the  laws  you  call 
him,  at  the  peril  of  the  republic  you  call  him. 

09.  Butif  it  be  still  your  pleasure  to  hear  him,  require 
Demosthenes  to  pursue  the  same  method  in  his  defence, 
as  I  have  observed  in  the  accusation. .  To  assist  your 
memories  then  by  a  brief  recapitulation,  I  neither  men- 
tioned the  private  lile  of  Demosthenes  first ;  nor  did  I 
mention  first  any  of  the  injuries  he  has  done  the  public, 
though  I  had  a  plentiful  store  to  produce;  (for  surely 
1  had  been  the  sim})lest  of  all  men  so  io  do:)  but  in 
the  first  place  I  laid  before  you  the  laws  which  forbid 
to  crown  any  person  undischarged  from  his  office  by 
passing  his  accounts.  After  which  I  proved,  that  the 
*>rator  wrote  an  edict,  that  Demosthenes,  an  undis- 
charged magistrate,  should  be  crowned  without  any 
«alvo,  or  preface,  (as,  "when  he  shall  have  passed  his 
accounts")  but  positively,  and  in  open  contempt  and 
defiance  of  you  and  the  laws.  Then  I  pre-informed 
you  what  shallow  excuses  they  will  allege,  which  I  beg 
the  favour  of  you  to  well  remember.  Secondly,  I  ran 
over  witli  you  the  laws  concerning  proclamations,  ii> 
Avhich  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  proclaim  any  crown 
given  by  the  people  out  of  the  popular  assembly,  and 
then  shewed,  that  the  defendant  hath  not  only  trans- 
gressed the  laws  by  the  matter  of  his  edict,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  publication,  ordering 
this  to  be  made  not  in  the  assembly,  but  in  the  theatre  ; 
not  at  the  time  of  holding  an  assembly,  but  when  the 
tragedians  are  going  to  begin.  When  I  had  made  out 
these  particulars,  1  added  a  few  things  touching  his 
private  conduct ;  but  now  add  very  many  more  touching 
the  wrongs  wliicli  the  public  has  sustained  by  him. 

70.  In  like  manner  rt-qnire  Demosthenes  to  make  his 
defrnce ;  first,  in  regard  to  the  law  against  accountable 
persons  :  secondly,  to  that  concerning  proclamations  : 
C)ui,  thirdly,  and  which  is  the  mof^t  important  point, 
let  iiitn  disprove  that  he  is  unworthy  of  any  reward  at 
all.     And  if  he  should  beseech  you  to  excuse  him  this 
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order  in  speakincj,  and  promise,  that  in  the  end  of  his 
apology  he  wdl  prove  the  point  oHcgality ;  do  not  ex- 
cuse him  ;  nor  be  i;;norant,  that  this  i«  only  a  trick  to 
amuse  the  court,  fpr  he  never  intends  to  brinq;  his  de- 
fence back  at  all  to  the  point  of  leg^ality  ;  but  havmg 
nothing  valid  to  urge,  he  intends,  by  a  long  preamble 
about  other  thin?:s,  to  make  you  forget  tlie  subject  of 
the  accusation.  Like  as  you  see  therefore  the  combat- 
ants in  the  gymnastic  games  contend  with  each  other 
for  an  advantageous  situation,  so  ought  you  likewise, 
as  combatants  fcr  the  city,  to  contend  with  him  all  day 
for  his  observing  due  method  in  his  discovu'se  ;  and  do 
not  sufVer  him  to  wander  from  the  point  of  legality, 
but  make  it  your  business  to  watch  him  narrowly; 
keep  him  close  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  mark  well 
all  the  turnings  and  windings  in  his  oration. 

7  I .  And  now  it  will  be  proper  to  forelel  you  what 
will  be  the  consequence  if  you  give  him  such  a  hearing. 
Tor  he  will  put  on  the  sorcerer,  the  juggler,  the  sower  of 
dissentions   in    the  connnonwealth.      For   this   fellow 
weeps  more   easily,   than    others  laugh;  and   perjures 
himself  more  glibly  than  any  man  living.     Or  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  should  alter  his  language,  and  grow 
downright   scurrilous;    address   himself  to   those   who 
stand  round  without,  and  say  that  those  who  are  justly 
to  be  reckoned  friends  to  an  aristocracy  are  on  the  side 
of  the  accuser  ;  but  the  friends  of  the  republic,  on  the 
side  of  the  defendant.     When  he  says  so,  give  him  this 
answer  to  his  seditious  speeches.    "  If  those  who  brought 
back  the  people,  at  the  restoration,  from  Phyle,  had 
been   like  you,  Demosthenes,  that  republic  had  never 
been  establisiied."     Now   they  who  had  delivered  the 
city  from  the  greatest  perils  and  sufferings,  yet  made 
an  edict,  "  that  all  past  offences  should  be  forgotten." 
A  most  noble  proof  this  of  their  wisdom   and  excellent 
nurture.     But  you  rip  up  old  sores,  and  have  the  suc^ 
eess  of  your  daily  harangues  more  at  heart,  than  the 
preservation  of  the  city. 

72.  And  when  he,  who  has  so  often   perjured  him- 
self, shall  fly  to  oaths  to  obtain  credit  for  his  assertions, 
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remind  him  of  this.  That  he,  who  is  so  often  forsworn, 
and  still  begs  to  be  believed  upon  his  oaths,  should  find 
of  two  things  one,  (neither  of  which  can  possibly  be 
found  for  Demosthenes)  either  new  gods,  or  not  the 
same  hearers.  As  to  his  tears,  and  the  agitated  tone 
of  his  voice,  when  he  asks  you,  "  whither  shall  I  be- 
take myself,  O  Athenians  ?  Should  you  exclude  me 
from  the  city,  I  have  no  place  to  fly  to."  Let  this  be 
your  reply.  The  people  of  Athens,  whither  shall  they 
fly,  Demosthenes  ?  To  what  succours  of  allies,  to  what 
stores?  What  defence  has  your  administration  provided 
for  the  people?  But  what  your  counsels  have  procured 
for  yourself,  we  all  see.  When  you  left  the  city,  it  was 
not,  as  you  would  have  it  thought,  to  live  in  the  Pi- 
raseus:  no,  you  meditate  a  flight  from  your  country; 
and  you  have  made  provision  for  your  cowardice  with 
the  king's  money,  and  your  unjust  gains  in  the  admi- 
liistration. 

73.  And  after  all,  why  these  tears?  Why  this  out- 
cry ?  Why  this  lamentable  tone  of  voice  ?  Is  it  not 
Ctesiphon's  cause  you  plead  ?  And  if  he  is  cast,  is  not 
the  fine  limited?  But  you  neither  contend  for  your 
fortune,  nor  for  your  life,  nor  even  for  the  integrity  of 
your  reputation  :  for  vhal  then  is  this  extraordinary 
earnestness  ?  Why,  for  golden  crowns,  and  proclama- 
tions in  the  theatre  contrary  to  the  laws.  When  if  the 
people  (under  some  temporary  impulse  of  madness,  or 
forgetting  the  present  sit\iation  of  affairs)  had  a  mind  to 
crown  you  at  so  unseasonable  a  conjuncture,  it  would 
be  your  duty  to  come  into  the  assembly,  and  say,  your- 
self, "  ye  men  of  Athens,  I  tliankfully  accept  your 
crown,  but  I  think  it  not  advisable,  such  a  proclamation 
should  be  made  at  such  a  season  ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that 
I  should  be  crowned  for  those  things  which  occasion  the 
city  to  mourn,  and  cut  off  their  hair  in  token  of  sorrow." 
Such,  I  think,  would  be  the  language  of  a  man  of  true 
worth  and  virtue.  But  what  you  will  say  would  be  the 
plea  ot  any  paltry  fellow,  any  sham  pretender  to  virtue  ? 
,  74.  And  certainly,  by  Hercules,  none  of  you  can  be 
afraid,   lest  Demosthenes,  because  he  is  a  man  of  so 
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^reat  a  spirit,  ami  such  a  hero  in  war,  should,  upon 
losin^'-  the  reward  due  to  his  valour,  go  home,  and  make 
away" with  himself:  he  who  so  often  makes  a  jest  of 
your  quick  sen-e  of  honour:  he  who  has  himself  a 
thousand  times  broken  that  scandalous  head  of  his,  and 
up  to  the  ears  in  debt  to  the  public ;  which  yet  this 
other  fellow,  contrary  to  all  the  laws,  has  written  an 
edict  to  crown.  And  this  he  has  done  to  make  money 
of  it,  and  on  purpose  to  recover  damages  on  an  action 
of  battery.  It  has  been  so  cuffed,  that  I  believe  the 
prints  of  Medias's  fists  are  yet  plainly  legible  upon  it; 
for  this  man's  head  is  his  capital  stock. 

75.  OfCtesiphon  tr)0,  who  wrote  the  etliet,  I  have 
some  few  things  to  add.  For  many  things  1  shall  pass 
by,  that  I  may  make  trial  of  you,  whether  you  can  dis- 
cover flagrantly  wicked  men  without  somebody  to  point 
them  out^lo  you  ?  But  what  I  shall  say  is  common  to 
them,  and  m*ay  l>e  justly  said  of  both  :  they  go  up  and 
down  the  forum,  and  hold  such  true  discourse  as  shews 
they  entertain  a  right  opinion  of  each  other.  For  Cte- 
siphon  here  says,  that  he  is  not  afraid  for  himself;  (he 
hopes  he  shall  be  thought  an  inoffensive,  simple  fellow) 
but  he  is  afraid,  he  says,  for  Demosthenes's  corrupt  ad- 
ministration, his  mighty  consteraation  aad  cowardice. 
Demosthenes  there  says,  that  when  he  considers  him- 
self, he  is  confident  of  success,  but  is  greatly  afraid  for 
Ctesiphon's  scandalous  life,  and  infamous  pimping.  Ae 
they  therefore  condemn  each  the  other  singly  of  various 
crimes,  you,  who  are  their  common  judges,  will  not,  bj 
any  means,  acquit  them  of  their  mutual  charges. 

"76.  I  would  premise  some  few  things  too,  touching 
bis  abuses  of  myself.  For  I  am  informed,  Demosthenes 
will  allege,  that  the  city  has  been  benefited  by  him, 
and  much  hurt  by  me;  and  that  he  will  throw  the 
blame  of  all  our  sufferings  from  Philip  and  Alexander, 
upon  me.  Nay,  he  is  (it  seems)  such  a  subtle  framer 
of  arguments,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  accusing  me 
for  the  share  1  have  had  in  the  administration,  or  for 
thoee  orations  which  I  have  held  in  public  ;  but  he  tra- 
duces even  the  quietness  of  my  life,  and  makes  a  crime 

&  5 
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of  my  very  silence  ;  (that  no  topic  of  slander  may 
es(;ape  him)  and  further  reproaches  me  with  my  ac- 
•  luaintance,  and  fre(|uent  conversing  with  young-  per- 
sons in  our  academies ;  and  touching  tht^  very  cause, 
he  accuses  me  ni  the  beginning  of  his  oration,  and  says 
I  brought  this  indictment  against  him,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  but  to  shew  myself  to  Alexander  out  of 
o]>position  and  enmity  to  him  :  aad  further,  by  immor- 
tal Ju])iter,  as  I  am  informed,  he  intends  to  question 
me,  why  I  blame  and  accuse  his  whole  administration 
in  the  gross,  yet  never  opposed  any  part  of  his  conduct 
singly,  nor  impleaded  him  for  it;  but  that  now,  after  a 
long  interval  of  time,  when  I  have  left  off,  and  meddle 
hut  seldom  with  aftairs  of  state,  I  have  brought  before 
you  this  action  against  him. 

77.  But  1  am  neither  ambitious  of  imitating  the 
practices  of  Demosthenes,  nor  ashamed  of  my  own.  I 
would  not  wish  any  thing  that  I  have  said  amongst  you, 
unsaid;  nor  would  I  covet  longer  life,  if  I  had  held 
such  discourses  as  this  man's.  My  silence,  Demosthenes, 
is  the  effect  of  my  moderation  and  frugality.  A  slen- 
der fortune  contents  me ;  and  I  covet  not  more  upon 
dishonourable  conditions  :  so  that  I  am  sdent,  or  speak, 
as  1  think  it  advisable;  and  am  not  necessitated  to  it 
by  the  prodigality  of  my  nature.  You,  I  believe,  are 
•ilent  when  your  mouth  is  stopped,  but  when  the  money 
iS  consumed,  you  open  it  wide  again;  so  you  neither 
speak  when,  nor  what  you  please,  but  when  your  hirers 
please  to  command  you.  Nor  are  you  ashamed  to 
maintain  confidently  such  things  as  are  immediately 
proved  to  your  face  pure  inventions  of  your  own. 

7  8.  For  this  indictment  (which  you  say  I  brought  into 
court,  not  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  to  make  my- 
self be  taken  notice  of  by  Alexander)  was  brought 
against  this  edict  when  Philip  was  yet  alive,  before 
Alexander  came  to  the  throne. — When  you  had  not 
yet  seen  your  vision  of  Pausanias,  nor  held  your  noc- 
turnal conference  with  Minerva  and  Juno.  How  then 
could  I  do  it  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  Alexander,  unkes 
J  had  seen  the  same  vision  as  Demosthenes? 
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7  9.  Then  you  upbraid  me,  that  I  do  not  constantly 
attend  the  councils  and  I)u^iness  of  the  people,  but  only 
occasionally.  And  you  pretend  that  we  shall  not  dis- 
cover the  foundation  of  this  reproach  to  be  a  maxim  not 
borrowed  from  the  nature  of  a  republic,  but  from  other 
o;overiiments.  Vor  in  olit,rarcliies  not  every  one  who 
pleases  can  accuse,  but  he  only  that  is  in  power.  But 
in  a  republic,  every  one  that  has  a  mind,  and  whenever 
he  thinks  proper.  '  And  it  is  a  good  sign,  that  a  man 
has  an  eye  to  the  advantage,  and  seasonable  conjunc- 
tures of  the  commonwealth,  if  he  speaks  only  at  diffe- 
rent intervals;  but  never  to  be  silent  one  day,  has  the 
appearance  of  one  who  lets  out  hi^s  labours  and  eloquence 

for  hire. 

80.  But  when  you  fly  for  refuge  to  such  pretence*, 
as  that  you  have  never  been  convicted  by  me,  nor  ever 
been  punished  for  your  injustices,  you  must  either  sup- 
pose that  your  hearers  are  very  forgetful,  or  strangely 
deceive  yourself     For  though  you  may  hope,  that  your 
impiously  assisting  the  Amphissans,  and  the  bribes  you 
received  in  the  alFiiir  of  Euboea,  may  have  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  people,  because  a  long  time  has  elapsed 
since  I  proved  these  facts  upon  you  evidently  and  pub- 
licly; yet  certainly  your  pillaging  the  public  in  the 
business  of  the  galleys,  and  the  trierarchs,   is  what  no 
length  of  time  can  ever  bury  in  oblivion.  When  having 
enacted  a  law  for  raising  and  equipping  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  sail,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  tocon-^ 
fer  u-pon  you  the  presidency  of  their  navy,  you  were 
convicted   by   me  of  having  robbed  the  trierarchs  of 
8ixty-five  light  ships;  thus  depriving  the  city  of  Athen* 
of  a  larger  fleet  than  they  had  when  they  beat  the 
Lacedeinouians,  and  their  admiral  PoUip,  in  the  fight 

at  Naxus. 

8 1 .  But  you  so  well  sheltered  yourself  from  condign 
punishment,  by  accusations  of  your  opposers,  that  those 
who  prosecuted  you  were  in  greater  danger  than  your- 
«elf  the  criminal.  For  by  much  inveighing  against 
Alexander  and  Philip,  and  accusing  certain  persons  of 
fri'pping  up  the  opportunities  of  the  city,  yow  alwayi 
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overthrew  whatever  was  in  hand,  and  made  marvellous 
promises  concerninfj  the  future.  And  lastly,  just  be- 
fore you  were  called  to  an  account  by  me,  you  con- 
trived to  have  Anaxinus  of  Oreus  apprehended,  who 
was  mercliandizin<y  at  Olympias,  and  afier  condemn- 
ing him  to  death  by  an  edict,  you  put  him  to  the  rack 
with  your  own  hand;  and  though  you  had  been  enter- 
tained at  his  house  in  Oreus,  and  had  eat,  and  drank, 
and  oflered  libations  at  the  same  table  with  him,  had 
given  him  the  right  hand  of  friendship  and  hospitality; 
yet,  after  all  this,  you  inhumanly  slaughtered  him:  and 
being  convicted  of  this  by  me  in  presence  of  all  Atheiis, 
and  branded  with  the  appellation  of  a  friend-slayer, 
you  did  not  deny  the  impious  fact,  but  made  such  a 
reply,  as  all  the  people,  and  as  many  strangers  as  stood 
round,  cried  out  upon.  '•  You  preferred,"  you  said, 
"  your  duty  to  the  city  before  any  private  connections 
of  hospitality." 

82,  I  say  nothing  of  your  letters  of  false  intelligence, 
and  apprehending  of  pretended  spies,  and  tortures  of 
innocent  persons,  upon  groundless  suspicions,  as  if  I, 
with  some  others,  intended  to  introduce  innovations  in 
the  state.    But  next  he  will  ask  me,  (as  I  am  informed) 
what  sort  of  a  physician  he  would  be,  who  whilst  the 
patient  lies  sick,  gives  him  no  advice,  but  after  he  is 
dead,  comes  to  his  funeral,   and   there,  in  a   formal 
discourse,    acquaints   the    relations    of   the    deceased, 
what  remedies,  timely    applied,   would   have  restored 
liim  to  health?     But  will  you  never  ask  yourself,  De* 
mosthenes,  what  a  counseller  of  the  people  he  is,  who, 
possessing  the  art  of  wheedling  them,   uses  it  to  betray 
the  opportunities  when  the  city  might  be   preserved, 
and  by  false  criminations  prevent  those  who  are  well- 
wishers   to   the   public    from  giving   it   any   counsel  ? 
And  after  running  away  from  the  danger,  and  leaving 
the   city  surrounded  with  irremediable  evils,  demands 
the  honour  of  a  crown  for  his  virtues,  though  he  has 
never  done  any  good,  and   has  been   the   cause  of  all 
the  mischief?     Then  should  he   ask  those  whom  he 
vexed  and  slandered  during  tliat  part  of  bis  adminis- 
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tration,  when  the  public  might  have  been  saved,  why 
they  did  not  hinder  him  from  doing  wrong,  they  may 
now  at  last,  after  all,  give  him  this  answer.  Because, 
when  the  battle  was  now  fought,  we  were  not  at  leisure 
to  think  of  a  punishment  for  you,  but  were  wholly 
taken  up  in  sending  embassies  for  the  safety  of  the 
state;  but  when,  after  all,  it  did  not  content  you  to 
escape  punishment,  but  you  must  petition  for  honour- 
able rewards  too,  and  expose  the  city  to  the  derision 
of  all  Greece,  then  I  stood  up,  and  brought  this  action 
against  it. 

83.  And,  O  all  ye  powers  above!  I  am  told,  De- 
mosthenes will  farther  say,  what  now  I  must  take  notice 
of,  and  most  exceedingly  resent.  For  it  seems,  he 
likens  my  disposition  to  the  Syrens;  and  as  they- do 
not  sooth,  but  destroy  their  hearers,  (wherefore  the 
music  of  the  Syrens  is  in  ill  repute)  so  truly  my  genius 
and  talent  in  speaking  have  always  been  exercised  to 
the  hurt  of  the  hearers.  It  would  not,  I  think,  become 
any  man  to  advance  such  a  thing  of  me;  (for  it  is  a 
«hame  for  any  accuser  to  assert  a  thing,  of  which  he 
can  bring  no  actual  proof)  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  be 
said,  it  can  not  come  properly  from  the  mouth  of  Demo- 
ethenes.  It  could  only  be  suitable  in  some  rough  veteran 
ollicer,  who  had  done  the  city  great  services,  but  unskilled 
in  speaking  ;  who  therefore  might  be  very  jealous  of  his 
adversary's  talent,  because  he  knows  himself  unable 
to  set  off  any  of  his  own  actions;  while  he  sees  his 
opponent  able  to  relate  things  to  the  audience  which 
he  never  did,  as  if  they  were  really  facts.  But  when 
a  fellow  wholly  compacted  of  words,  of  bitter,  artful 
words ;  when  such  a  fellow,  I  say,  pretends  to  talk  of 
simplicity,  and  naked  facts,  who  can  bear  to  hear  him 
with  patience  ?  A  fellow,  whose  tongue  is  his  sole  mc 
fit,  and  without  it,  like  a  flute,  all  that  there  is  of  him 
besides,  were  good  for  nothing. 

84-.  I  wonder  at  you,  O  Athenians,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know,  what  considerations  can  move  you  to  ac- 
-quit  this  edict.  Is  it  because  it  is  confoimable  to  the 
laws }  But  never  was  any  decree  more  ilU  gal.    Or  is  it 
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because  he  that  wrote  the  edict  was  not  worthy  of  pu- 
nishment? But  you  can  never  hereafter  call  any  one 
to  an  account  for  his  behaviour  if  you  dismiss  this  man. 
And  wovdd  it  not  f;rieve  one  to  think,  that  formerly  the 
orclav-tra  was  filled  with  golden  crowns,  whic'n  were 
presented  to  the  peoj)le  by  the  sti\tes  of  Greece,  because 
this  day  was  set  apart  for  receiving  hospital  crowns: 
but  now,  by  the  management  of  Demosthenes,  you  go 
imcrowned  and  unpraised,  whilst  his  praises  are  pub- 
licly proclaime«l  ?  If  any  of  those  tragic  poets,  whose 
performances  are  there  exhibited,  should  represent 
Thersiles,  in  a  tragedy,  crowned  by  the  Greeks,  none 
of  you  would  bear  with  it,  because  Homer  calls  him  a 
coward,  and  a  scurrilous  broacher  of  calumnies  ;  and 
when  you  yourselves  crown  the  very  fellow  to  him  in 
the  same  place,  do  you  think  the  Grecians  will  not  hiss 
at  you  in  their  hearts  ?  Your  ancestors  were  ever  wont 
to  ascribe  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  actions  to  the 
peojde,  but  cast  all  the  blame  of  the  meanest  and  most 
defective  upon  knavish  oi'ators ;  but  Clesiphon  thinks 
proper  to  take  off  infamy  from  Demosthenes,  by  trans- 
ferring it  upon  the  people.  You  say  too,  that  you  ar« 
much  indebted  to  fortune,  and  well  you  may  for  so  in-  ' 
dee<i  you  are;  yet  you  will  testify  by  a  public  act,  that 
you  have  been  abandoned  by  fortune,  but  preserved  by 
Demosthenes. 

85.  I'ut  what  is  most  preposterous  of  all,  at  this  very 
tribunal,  where  you  brand  with  infamy  and  disgrace 
those  who  stand  convicted  of  bribery,  you  will  present 
a  crown  to  a  man,  who  (you  yourselves  are  conscious) 
hns  acted,  throughout  his  administration,  for  hire.  You 
fine  those  umpires  in  the  Dionysian  games,  who  do  not 
decide  justly  in  the  Cyelian  dances  ;  yet  you  yourselves 
who  sit  here  as  umpires,  not  of  Cyclian  dances,  but  of 
the  laws  and  political  virtue  of  a  citizen  ;  will  you  de- 
cide the  prize  contrary  to  the  laws;  not  to  the  few,  and 
the  deserving,  but  to  one  who  seeks  to  obtain  it  by  un- 
derhand practices  ?  After  a  judge  has  passed  such  a 
sentence,  and  leaves  the  court,  he  has  weakened  hie 
own  authority,  and  added  power  to  the  oratop.     For  iiv 
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a  republican  state,  every  private  man  shires  retral 
power  by  means  of  the  laws  and  his  vote  ;  but  when 
he  surrenders  these  to  another,  he  annuls  his  own  so- 
vereignly. Further,  the  oath  whieh  he  swore  before  he 
was  admitted  as  a  judge,  pursues  him  up  and  down, 
and  galls  his  conscience  •,  for  the  violation  of  it  is,  I 
suppose,  what  constitutes  his  crime  ;  whilst  the  favour 
is  unknown  to  him  whom  it  was  intended  to  serve. 
For  the  ballot  is  cast  in  out  of  sight. 

86.  It  appears  to  me,  O  Athenians,  that  our  success, 
as  well  as  our  perils,  have  been  owing  to  our  miscon- 
duct ;   for  in  that  you  now-a-days  give  up  the  strength 
ami  pillars  of  the  po})ular  authority  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  men,  I  commend  you  not  ;    but  in  that  there 
has  not  sprung  up   a  shoal   of  wicked  an<l  audacious 
orators  amongst  us,   we  are  very  lucky ;   for  formerly 
the   public   swarmed  with   geniuses  of  this  kind,  who 
easily,  after  this  manner,  dissolved   the  popular  autho- 
rity.    For  the  people    delight  in  being  flattered,  and 
the   consequence   is,   that  they   fall   not  by  those  they 
fear,  but  those  in  whose  hands  they  have  put  themselves. 
Some  such  were  thenK-,elves  of  the   thirty,   and  put  to 
death   fifteen  hundred  of  the  citizens   uncondemned, 
before  they  had  even  heard  for  what  crimes  they  were 
to  die  ;  nor  did  they  even  suffer  the  nearest  friends  or 
relations  of  the   deceased  to  approach  their  tombs,   or 
attend  their  funerals.     Will  you  not  then  take  care  to 
keep  diose  who  have  the  management  of  the  public  af- 
fairs in   subjection  to  your  authority?     Will  you  not 
humble  before  you   dismiss  these  exalted  and  insolent 
spirits  ?     Do  you  not  remember,   that  never  did  any 
one  heretofore  attempt  a  dissolution  of  the  republic,  till 
he  could  prevail  over  the  popular  courts  of  justice  ? 

87.  I  would  gladly,  O  Athenians,  in  presence  of  you 
all,  ask  the  writer  of  this  edict,  for  what  services  he 
dio-nifies  Demosthenes  with  a  crown  ?  For  if  you  say, 
Ctesiphon,  (as  you  have  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of 
your  edict)  that  he  has  well  defended  the  walls  with 
good  ditches,  I  wonder  at  your  plea  ;  for  the  havinjj 
well  executed  this  work  is  a  merit  far  inferior  to  the 
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guilt  of  haring  rendered  it  necessary.  For  not  he  that 
iias  fortifud  walls,  or  dug  di'ches,  or  built  public  se- 
))u!clires,  has  a  right  to  claim  the  reward  of  a  good 
statesman  ;  but  he,  and  he  only,  who  has  been  the  au- 
thor of  some  bentfit  to  his  counlry.  But  if  you  come 
to  the  second  part  of  the  edict,  in  whith  you  have  au- 
daciously aifjrmed  that  he  is  a  good  man,  and  persists 
to  counselj  and  do  the  best  for  the  Athenian  people  ; 
omit  all  the  fulsome  pageantry  of  words,  and  come  to- 
facts.  Give  us  proofs  of  what  you  say  ?  I  wave  hia 
taking  bribes  of  the  Araphissans  and  Eubccans  ;  but 
when  you  ascribe  to  Demosthenes  the  merit  of  procur- 
ing us  the  alliance  of  the  Thebans,  you  deceive  the 
ignorant,  and  offer  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of 
those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  ;  for  wil- 
fully suppressing  the  urgency  of  the  conjuncture,  and 
robbing  these  our  citizens  of  the  merit  of  their  glory, 
upon  whose  account  the  confederacy  was  made,  you 
think  not  to  be  detected  in  transferring  the  city's 
merit  to  Demosthenes. 

88.  How  vain  a  boast  this  is,  I  think  I  can  convince 
you  by  a  very  extraordinary  proof.  The  Persian  mo- 
narch, not  long  before  Alexander's  passing  over  into 
Asia,  sent  the  peoj^le  a  very  affronting  and  truly  bar- 
barian epistle,  in  which,  amongst  many  other  very  rude 
things,  towards  the  end  were  these  words,  "  I  will  give 
you  no  gold,  so  do  not  ask  me,  for  you  shall  have  none 
from  me."  Yet  this  same  prince,  when  overtaken  by 
the  dangers  which  now  he  is  in,  unasked  by  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  the  people,  of  bis  own  accord,  three  hun- 
dred talents,  which  they,  with  a  noble  moderation, 
would  not  accept.  Now  what  brought  this  money  was 
the  change  of  circumstance,  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, and  need  of  allies.  And  it  was  the  very  same 
thing  that  brought  about  for  us  a  confederacy  with  the 
Thebans  :  yet  you  are  for  stunning  us  with  mention  of 
the  Thebans,  and  that  most  unfortunate  confederacy  ; 
but  are  careful  to  suppress  the  circumstance  of  the  se- 
venty talents,  which  you  purloined  for  yourself  out  of 
the  monarch's  gold.   Was  it  not  through  waut  of  money 
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that  the  foreis^n  troops,  for  the  value  of  five  talents, 
did  not  surrender  the  citadel  to  the  Theban^i?  Was  it 
not  for  want  of  nine  talents,  that,  after  all  the  Arcadians 
had  taken  the  field,  and  their  generals  were  ready  to 
inarch  to  their  assistance,  the  business  went  undone  ; 
while  you,  all  the  while,  amass  great  riches,  and  make 
an  ample  provision  for  your  own  luxury.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  king's  money  goes  into  his  pocket,  O  Athe- 
nians, and  dangers  alone  fall  to  your  share. 

89.  Tlieir  uncommon  lack  of  decent  shame  too  is 
worth  remarking.  For  if  Ctesiphon  shoutd  dare  to 
bring  Demosthenes  to  speak  to  you,  and  he  should  get 
up,  and  declaim  in  praise  of  himself,  the  hearing  him 
would  be  more  provoking  than  all  you  have  suffered 
through  him  before.  For  even  when  men  of  true  merit, 
whose  many  great  and  noble  deeds  we  know,  undertake 
to  speak  their  own  praises,  it  is  offensive  ;  but  when  a 
fellow,  who,  by  his  behaviour,  is  become  a  disgrace 
and  reproach  to  the  city,  undertakes  to  speak  his  own 
panegyric,  what  patience  can  hold  out  to  hear  it  r  If 
you  are  wise  then,  Ctesiphon,  you  will  desist  from  such 
an  impudent  design.  Make  your  defence  yourself, 
Ctesiphon.  Never^ think  to  rely  upon  this  as  an  ex- 
cuse, that  you  are  not  able  to  speak  ;  for  it  would  be 
very  absurd  m  you,  when  you  permitted  yourself  to  be 
deputed  ambassador  to  Cleoi)atra,  the  daughter  of 
Philip,  to  condole  with  her  upon  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, kmg  of  the  Molossi,  if  you  should  pretend  now 
that  you  do  not  know  how  to  speak  :  you  that  could 
undertake  to  console  the  grief  of  a  lady,  and  a  foreigner, 
can  you  be  unable  now  to  defend  an  edict  of  your  own, 
which  you  was  hired  to  write  } 

90.  Or  is  the  man  to  whom  you  have  decreed  a 
crown  such  an  obscure  person,  that  his  merits  cannot 
be  known  by  those  whom  he  has  served,  unless  some- 
body should  assist  you  in  speaking  for  him  ?  Ask  the 
judges  now,  whether  they  knew  Chabrias,  and  Iphi- 
crates,  and  Timotheus ;  and  inquire  of  them  for  what 
reason  they  conferred  honours  upon  them,  and  erected 
statues  for  them.     They  will  all  answer  you  at  once  -^ 
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Hpon  Chabrias  for  the  sea-fioht  at  Naxus ;  upon  Iphi- 
crates  for  cutting  otF  the  Spartan  IMora  ;  upon  Titno- 
theus  for  bringinc:  the  fleet  round,  and  delivering'  Cor- 
eyra  ;  and  upon  others,  who  had,  every  one,  performed 
many  and  great  deeds  in  war.  But  if  it  be  asked 
them,  why  will  you  not  grant  the  same  to  Demo- 
sthenes ?  They  will  immediately  reply  ;  because  he  is 
ron'upt,  a  coward,  and  a  deserter  of  his  post.  And 
whether  then,  O  judges,  will  yon  hoiiuur  him,  or  dis- 
grace yourselves,  and  those  who  have  died  for  you  in 
battle  ?  Whom  you  may  well  imagine  you  see  highly 
offended  and  disgusted,  that  this  traitor  is  to  be  crown- 
ed. For  would  it  not  indeed  be  cruel  and  strange,  O 
Athenians,  when  we  exterminate  out  of  our  country, 
beams,  stones,  or  iron  things,  void  of  reason  or  sense, 
if  they  fall  upon  any  person,  and  kill  him ;  and  if  a 
man  make  away  with  himself,  we  cut  off  the  hand  that 
did  the  deed,  and  bury  it  separate  from  the  body  y^ 
that,  notwithstanding  this  I  say,  O  Athenians,  yo^ 
should  bestow  honours  upon  this  man  Demosthenes, 
XVho  decreed  the  last  fatal  sally,  and  betrayed  oib 
soldiers?  Hereby  the  dead  will  be  insulted,  and  thik 
living  will  droop  in  their  courage  and  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic, seeing  death  tlie  only  reward  of  their  valour,  and 
their  very  memories  not  likely  long  to  survive  them. 

91.  But  the  weightiest  consideration  is  this.  Wherv 
our  youth  shall  inquire  of  you  by  what  pattern  Ihey 
Sllould  regulate  their  lives,  what  will  you  answer  ?  For 
you  well  know,  that  it  is  not  the  schools  of  exercises,^ 
of  learning,  nor  music,  which  alone  form  the  minds 
of  our  youth,  but  above  all,  the  public  proclamations. 
Should  it  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre,  that  a  man  is 
crowned  upon  account  of  his  integrity,  his  valour,  and 
his  beneficence  to  the  public,  who  is,  after  all,  a  man  of 
a  scandalous,  shameless  life;  our  youth  seeing  this,  is 
corrupted.  But  is  a  villanous  pimp,  a  Ctesiphoii 
made  an  example  of,  others  are  warned  and  instructed. 
When  a  man  has  given  his  suffrage  contrary  to  honour 
and  justice,  if  he  afterwards  return  honw?,  and  instruct 
ills  son,  the  youth  docg  not  heed  liim^  (as  is  very  just) 
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and  his  lectures  pass  for  no  more  than  a  tedious  pream- 
ble. Give  your  suffrages  therefore  not  only  as  judges 
in  the  present  case,  but  as  having  the  eyes  of  all  men 
upon  you,  and  consider  bow  you  may  justify  your  con- 
duct both  to  those  citizens  who  are  now  present,  and 
those  who  shall  inquire  what  sentence  you  have  pro- 
nounced. Fur  you  well  know,  O  Athenians,  that  a 
judgment  will  be  formed  of  the  city  from  svich  persons 
as  are  dignified  therein  with  public  praises ;  and  it  is  a 
reproach  to  you  to  be  likened  not  to  your  glorious  an- 
cestors, but  to  this  coward  Demostbenes. 

92.  How  then  may  this  disgrace  be  avoided  ?  By 
being  cautious  of  those  who  assume  to  themselves  the 
greatest  name  for  public  spirit  and  patriotism,  when 
their  conduct  and  manners  give  the  lie  to  their  profes- 
sions. The  benevolence  and  name  of  a  patriot  are  pro- 
posed to  the  attainment  of  all,  and  those  are  generally 
the  first  to  claim  them  in  pretence,  who  are  the  farthest 
from  them  in  reality.  When  therefore  you  find  an 
orator  eager  after  hospital  crowns  and  proclamations 
before  the  Grecians,  bid  him  reduce  his  discour^^e  to  the 
proof  of  his  merit,  and  sanctity  of  manners.  For  such 
proofs  the  laws  recjuire  before  public  panegyrics  are 
granted,  and  whoever  does  not  produce  sufficient  tes- 
timony of  this,  neither  do  you  ratify  his  i)raises ;  and 
stand  up  for  the  popular  authority,  which  has  already 
almost  slipped  out  of  your  hands.  Besides,  do  you  not 
-think  it  a  grievous  thing,  that  the  senate  and  the  people 
are  overlooked,  whilst  epistles  and  embassies  are  sent 
to  private  houses,  not  by  persons  of  inferior  rank,  but 
by  the  greatest  princes  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Nay, 
some  men  there  are,  who  not  only  make  no  scruple  to 
do  such  things  as  our  laws  make  capital,  but  avow  them 
openly,  and  read  iheir  letters  of  correspondence  one  to 
another.  Some  bid  you  look  upon  them  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  people's  power,  and  others  demand  of  you. 
honorary  rewards,  as  the  city's  deliverers,  whilst  the 
people,  dejected  with  their  sufierirrgs,  and  as  it  were  in 
a  state  of  dotage  or  phrensy,  preserve  only  the  name  of 
a   republic,    and  part  with   their  actual  authority  to 
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others  :  then  you  return  from  your  popular  councils, 
not  after  you  are  come  to  any  resolution,  but  like  men 
from  a  club,  after  sharing"  the  dessert  anwngst  them- 
selves. And  as  a  proof  that  this  is  not  mere  raving, 
attend  to  what  follows. 

93.  There  was  here  (I  grieve  that  I  should  have  oc- 
casion so  often  to  n>ention  the  city's  misfortunes)  there 
was  here,  /  sny,  a  private  man,  who,  for  only  attempt- 
ing to  go  over  to  Samos,  was  punished  the  same  day 
with  death,  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  as  a  betrayer 
of  his  country.  And  not  long  ago  another  private 
person,  who  was  going  oft'  to  Khodes,  because  he 
was  a  coward,  and  afraid  of  the  approaching  danger, 
was  likewise  brought  to  his  trial,  and  the  pebbles  were 
equally  divided  ;  so  that  if  one  only  had  fallen  wrong, 
he  must  have  been  banished,  or  put  to  death.  Let  u» 
apply  these  instances  to  the  present  case  :/  here  is  a 
pestilent  orator,  the  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes,  who 
has  deserted  his  post  in  the  army,  and  run  ayray  out  of 
the  city,  yet  presumes  to  request  a  crown,  and  thinks 
he  ought  to  have  his  merits  solemnly  proclaimed.  Wilt 
you  not  send  away  such  a  man,  as  the  common\pe8t  of 
Greece  ?  Or  seize  on  him  as  on  one  who  has  pirated  the 
public,  and  made  shift,  by  means  of  his  pernicious 
rhetoric,  to  wade  through  the  administration,  and 
punish  him  accortlingly  I  Bethink  j^ourselves  too  of 
the  season  you  are  to  do  this  in.  In  a  few  days  the 
Pythian  games  are  to  be  celebrated,  and  the  estates  of 
Greece  will  be  assembled  in  common  coimcil.  JN'ovp 
our  city  has  been  grievously  blamed  upon  account  of 
Demosthenes's  late  management ;  if  therefore  you 
crown  this  man,  you  will  seem  to  be  consenting  with 
those  that  disturb  the  common  peace;  but  if  you  re- 
fuse it  him,  you  will  acquit  the  people  from  this  charge. 

94.  Do  not  then  proceed  in  this  aftair,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  it  were  not  your  own,  but  the  honour 
of  some  foreign  city  that  is  at  stake.  Do  not  feed  and 
pamper  ambition,  but  be  the  judges  of  merit,  and 
reserve  your  honours  for  better  men,  and  more  worthy 
<?f  commendation  ;  and  not  ouly  use  your  ears,  but  let 
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your  very  eyes  serve  to  convince  you,  who  they  are  that 
stand  up  in  defence  of  Demosthenes.  \re  they  such  as 
have  been  his  companions  in  hunting  and  youthful 
exercises  ?  No,  by  Olympian  Jove,  wild  boars  are  no 
longer  his  game,  nor  the  preservation  of  bodily  vigour 
^^is  care  ;  but  he  has  applied  himself  to  those  arts  by 
which  he  may  make  a  prey  of  the  rich. 

95.  In  regard  therefore  to  his  arrogant  boasting ; 
when  he  has  told  you  that  he  took  Byzantium  out  of 
the  hands  of  Philip  by  his  negociations  ;  stirred  up  the 
Acarnanians  to  a  revolt,  and  bore  down  the  Thebans  by 
his  orations,  (for  he  thinks  you  are  already  brought  to 
such  a  height  of  simplicity,  that  he  could  make  you  be- 
lieve you  entertain  in  your  city  the  deiiy  of  persuasion, 
and  not  an  abusive  informer)  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
his  oration,  he  shall  call  upon  the  associates  and  par- 
takers of  his  corruptions,  to  appear  in  his  behalf;  then 
imagine  with  yourselves  you  see  before  this  pulpit, 
where  I  now  stand  and  speak,  all  the  benefactors  of 
this  city,  drawn  up  in  array  to  repulse  the  insolence  of 
these  men  :  first,  Solon,  who  adorned  the  republic  with 
its  best  laws,  that  wise  philosopher,  and  excellent  law- 
giver, gravely,  as  beseems  him,  entreating  you  by 
no  means  to  let  Demosthenes's  words  have  more  weight 
with  you  than  your  oaths  and  the  laws  :  next  Aristides, 
who  appointed  the  sums  wdiich  all  the  states  of  Greece 
should  contribute  for  the  conunon  cause,  (to  whose 
daughters,  after  his  decease,  the  public  gave  portions) 
sharply  inveighing  against  the  outrageous  contempt  of 
justice  in  our  days,  and  demanding  whether  you  are  not 
ashamed,  when  your  fathers  were  very  near  putting  to 
death  Arthmius,  the  Zelite,  (a  man  who  sojourned  in 
the  city,  and  had  connexions  of  hospitality  with  the 
people  of  Athens)  because  he  had  brought  gold  out  of 
Media  into  Greece;  and  actually  banished  him  by 
proclamation  out  of  the  city,  and  every  place  under 
Athenian  jurisdiction  :  ivhether  you  are  not  ashamed,  I 
say,  to  present  a  golden  crown  to  Demosthenes,  who 
has  not  brought  gold,  indeed,  from  the  Medes,  but  has 
scraped  together,  and  actually  enjoys  a  large  store  ac- 
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quired  by  bribery  on  all  hands.  Can  you  think  that 
Tliemistoclcs  likewise,  and  those  who  fell  at  Marathon, 
and  al  I'latea? ;  nay,  can  you  think  the  very  sepulchres 
of  yovu-  ancestors  will  not  yawn,  and  burst  forth  into 
groans,  if  this  man  should  be  crowned,  who  confesses 
that  he  conspires  with  the  barbarians  against  the  Gre- 
cians ? 

9(5.  I,  on  my  part,  O  earth  !  O  sun  !  O  virtue  !  and 
ye  prudence  and  learning,  by  which  we  distinguish 
things  honest  from  base  ;  be  ye  all  my  witnesses,  I  have 
pleaded  my  country's  cause ;  and  I  have  said.  If 
I  have  fairly  proved  my  charge,  and  set  forth  the  crime 
in  its  true  degree  of  guilt,  I  have  spoken  as  well  as 
I  wished  ;  but  if  I  have  fallen  short  of  tWs,  I  have  done 
my  duty  as  well  as  I  could.  It  is  now  your  part,  both 
from  what  has  been,  and  what  furthef  inight  have  been 
said,  to  pass  an  upright  sentence,  and  such  as  shall 
conduce  to  the  public  good. 
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DEMOSTHENES  FOR  THE  CROWN. 


J.  In  the  first  place,  O  Athenians,  I  humbly  make 
my  praj'er  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  the  same 
measure  of  good-will,  which  I  have  ever  born  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  my  life  and  actions  to  the  cit}^ 
and  to  you  all,  may  be  now  repaid  me  by  you  in  this 
contest.  Next,  (because  it  highly  concerns  yourselves, 
your  regard  for  religion,  and  your  own  reputation)  that 
the  same  gods  would  be  pleased  so  to  influence  your 
minds,  that  you  may  not  consult  my  adversary  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  you  should  hear  me  ;  (for  that 
would  be  cruel  indeed)  but  be  directed  by  the  laws, 
and  by  your  oath  ;  in  which,  besides  all  the  other  just 
and  good  provisions,  this  also  is  enjoined, — "  to  hear 
botli  sides  alike." — By  this  is  meant,  not  only  that  ycu 
do  not  pre-condemn  any  man,  nor  that  you  should 
equally  wish  well  to  both  ;  but  also  that  you  leave  it  to 
the  free  choice  of  each  of  the  contending  parties,  to  de- 
termine what  method  or  kind  of  defence  he  will  use. 

2.  After  all,  1  must  needs  lie  under  many  more  dis- 
advantages in  this  contest  than  iEschines,  and  two  in 
particular,  O  Athenians,  very  great  ones.  One  is,  that 
we  do  not  contend  upon  equal  terms  ;  since  it  is  not  so 
slight  a  thing  for  me  to  be  excluded  from  your  favour. 
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as  it  is  for  Inm  not  to  ejain  his  cause.     For  should  I 

jnjced but  I  will  not  utter  any  thin^  ominous  at 

the  very  setting  out  of  my  oration  ;  whereas  this  man 
accuses  me  out  of  wantonness.  The  other  disadvantage 
is,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  prone  to  listen  with  plea- 
sure to  invectives  and  accusations ;  but  are  pained 
when  they  hear  men  praise  themselves. — Now  the 
former  of  these,  which  gives  pleasure,  is  fallen  to  hig 
share  ;  whilst  the  other,  which  is  in  a  manner  grating 
to  all  men,  is  left  for  me  to  do:  yet  should  I,  through 
fear  upon  this  account,  abstain  from  alleging  what  ser- 
vices 1  have  done,  I  shall  seem  unable,  either  to  refute 
the  accusations  laid  to  my  charge,  or  to  shew  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  worthy  to  receive  honours.  And  when 
I  pass  to  the  things  transacted  \by  me  during  my  admi- 
nistration of  the  public  affairs,  I  shall  often  be  under  a  ne- 
cessity to  speak  of  myself.  I  will  endeavour  therefore 
to  do  this  in  the  most  modest  manner  I  am  able  ;  and 
when  necessity  compels  me  to  it,  this  man  should  in 
justice  bear  the  blame,  who  began  a  contest  of  this  na- 
ture. I  suppose,  most  worthy  judges,  you  will  all 
readily  grant,  that  this  cause  is  of  equal  concern  to  me 
and  Ctesiphon,  and  requires  no  less  earnestness  in  me 
to  defend  it  upon  my  own  account ;  for  to  be  despoiled 
of  every  thing  is  grievous  and  hard;  and  still  more, 
when  this  is  eftected  by  the  malice  of  an  enemy  ;  but 
most  insupportable  of  all,  when  the  loss  is  no  less  than 
your  benevolence  and  friendship,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
taining that  is  the  very  summit  of  felicity. 

3.  This  contest  therefore  being  about  matters  of  so 
great  importance  to  me,  I  entreat  and  beseech  you 
all,  with  equal  earnestness,  to  hear,  in  answer  to  the 
accusations  brought  against  me,  my  just  apology,  in 
such  manner  as  the  laws  require:  those  laivs  which,  at 
the  first  founding  the  republic,  Solon  made  ;  and 
which  that  zealous  patriot  and  friend  of  a  popular  go- 
vernment thought  necessary  not  only  to  be  enforced 
by  a  general  public  sanction,  but  also  by  a  special  oatl>, 
to  be  taken  by  you  every  time  you  sit  in  judgment, 
h'ot  distrusting  your  integrity,  1  am  persuaded,  but 
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seeing  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  defendant 
ever  to  escape  the  accusations  and  criminations  which 
the  plaintiff  may  freely  load  him  with,  having  the  pri- 
vilege of  speaking  first;  unless  every  one  of  you,  who 
are  judges,  solicitous  to  acquit  himself  religiously  of 
this  solemn  vow  to  the  gods,  do  attend  to  the  just  pleas 
of  him  who  speaks  last,  with  benevolence,  and  shew 
himself  an  equal  and  impartial  hearer  to  both,  and  so 
take  perfect  cognizance  of  the  whole  matter. 

I-,  I  am  to  render  an  account  this  day,  as  I  perceive, 
of  my  whole  private  life,  as  well  as  of  all  my  public 
administration  ;  and  therefore  I  will  invoke  the  gods 
again,  as  at  the  beginning,  and  in  presence  of  you  all 
I  pray,  that  the  same  measure  of  good-will  which  I 
have  ever  born,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
and  actions,  to  the  state,  and  to  every  citizen,  may  now 
be  repaid  me  by  you  in  this  contc- 1 ;  and  next,  that 
the  same  gods  may  guide  you  to  give  such  a  sentence 
in  this  cause,  as  shall  most  conduce  to  the  honour  of 
the  public  in  general,  and  the  honest  discharge  of  every 
man's  oath  in  particular. 

5.  If  ^Eschines  had  confined  his  accusation  to  the 
subject  of  the  indictment,  1  should  have  proceeded 
likewise  directly  in  defence  of  the  edict  itself;  but 
since  he  has  employed  no  less  a  part  of  his  oration  in 
bringing  up  other  things,  and  loaded  me  with  very 
many  calumnies,  I  think  it  both  necessary  and  just  to 
speak  a  few  words  upon  this  head  first ;  lest  any  of 
you  being  prejudiced  by  those  things  which  were  fo- 
reign to  the  present  purpose,  should  hear  me  with  less 
candour,  when  I  enter  upon  the  defence  of  the  uiatter 
in  hand.  And  now,  to  all  the  slanders  with  which  he 
has  aspersed  my  private  charaaer,  mark  how  simple 
and  fair  an  answer  I  give.  U  j/ou  know  me  to  be  in- 
deed surh  as  this  man  has  accused  me  of  being,  (for  I 
have  never  lived  anywhere  but  amongst  j/oj<,j  suj'cr  vie 
to  proceed  no  farther,  refuse  to  hear  my  voice,  nay, 
though  in  the  state  I  should  have  been  most  eminently 
serviceable,  rise  up,  and  condemn  me  this  moment. — 
But  if  you  indeed  esteem,  and  know  me  and  mine  to 
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be  far  better  than  this  man,  descended  from  a  better 
family,  and  (to  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  may  give 
pain)  not  inferior  to  any  of  middling  rank,  neither  do 
you  believe  him  in  other  points  ;  for  it  is  plain,  that 
all  he  has  advanced  is,  in  like  manner,  of  his  own  in- 
vention ;  and  vouchsafe  me  now  also  the  same  favour 
which  I  have  constantly  found  with  you  in  many 
former  contests.  For  such  a  cunning  fellow  as  you 
are,  ^schines,  it  was  simple  enough  in  yon  to  imagine 
that  I  would  omit  mentioning  what  things  I  have  done, 
and  negociated  for  the  public  service,  and  turn  my  dis- 
course to  a  minute  confutation  of  your  scandalous 
calumnies.  I  shall  not  do  it  truly;  I  am  not  5.0  mad: 
but  I  shall  proceed  dircjctly  to  vindicate  those  public 
transactions  of  mine,  whkh  you  have  belied  and  slan- 
dered ;  and  afterwards  take  notice  of  the  dirt  which 
you  have'  so  shamelessly  bespattered  me  with,  if  it  be 
pleasing  to  the  present  assembly  to  hear  my  vindication. 
6.  The  crimes  objected  to  me  are  certainly  many 
and  atrocious ;  and  on  some  of  them  our  laws  inflict 
great,  nay,  and  even  the  extremest  punishments;  but 
then  the  very  nature  of  the  present  prosecution  suppo- 
ses all  the  malice  of  an  enemy,  is  backed  with  insult, 
railing,  scurrility  and  every  thing  else  that  is  abusive. 
Tor  though,  if  these  charges  and  accusations  were  true, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  city  to  take  an  adequate 
or  nearly  an  adequate  revenge  on  the  offender;  yet  no 
man  ought  to  be  deprived  of  a  free  access  to  the  people, 
and  of  speech  before  them :  neither,  by  the  gods,  is  it 
right,  or  consistent  with  good  government  or  justice,  O 
ye  Athenians,  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  form  of 
an  insult,  and  for  envy.  But  when,  at  any  time,  he  saw 
me  injure  the  public,  and  that  after  the  manner  he  has 
set  forth,  and  exaggerated  in  such  a  dismal  tragic  strain, 
he  should  have  inflicted  upon  me  the  punishments  ap- 
pointed by  the  laws.  If  he  saw  tne  do  things  worthy 
to  be  arraigned  before  the  council,  he  should  have  ar- 
raio-ned  me,  and  by  that  method  have  brought  me  to 
my  trial;  or  if  I  had  written  illegal  decrees  he  should 
have  indicted  me  for  breach  of  the  laws.     For  it  is  evi- 
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dent  lie  cannot  res;uhirli/  prosecute  Ctesiphon  for  me  ; 
and  if  he  intended  to  prove  me  t^uilty,  he  should  not 
have  indicted  him.  Surely,  if  he  observed  me  injuring 
you  in  the  rest  of  those  points  whereof  he  accused  nie, 
or  any  others  besides  them,  there  are  laws  for  I  hem  all, 
and  punishments,  and  actions,  and  trials,  and  heavy 
and  grievous  fines  annexed  to  them,  and  all  these  he 
might  have  used.  And  if  it  had  appeared  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  he  had  taken  this  method  against  me, 
there  would  have  been  some  face,  at  least,  of  a  just  ac- 
cusation at  present  by  the  manner  of  his  proceedings. 
But  now  he,  departing  from  the  regular  and  just  way, 
and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  proving  the  facts  them- 
selves, comes  at  last,  after  so  long  a  time,  and  heaps 
upon  me  .alt  manner  of  crimes,  satirical  invectives,  and 
abusive  scandal,  in  a  declamatory  farce.  Then  he 
makes  all  the  accusation  fall  upon  me,  but  impleads 
Ctesiphon  ;  and  though,  throughout  the  whole  contest, 
he  makes  his  enmity  to  me  principally  appear,  he 
seems  not  to  contend  with  me  in  this  cause,  but  seeks 
to  take  away  the  fair  character  of  another.     And  now, 

0  Athenians,  besides  all  other  things,  which  may  justly 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  Ctesiphon,  I  think  this  deserves 
well  to  he  first  considered ;  that  it  is  but  fair  we  should 
discuss  our  private  (juarrels  between  ourselves,  and  not, 
declining  the  combat  ourselves,  study  to  involve  others 
in  the  mischitf,  and  reek  our  resentment  upon  them; 
for  such  a  proceeding  is  the  extrcmest  injustice. 

7.  So  it  may  be  seen  already,  in  general,  that  all  his 
accusations  have  neither  truth  nor  justice  in  theui.   But 

1  will  farther  examine  them  all  singly,  and  a]<-o  all  the 
ialshoods  he  has  charged  ine  with  relating  to  the  peace 
and  embassy  into  iMacedonia  ;  where  he  imputes  to  me 
those  very  things  tlrat  he  himseSf  was  the  doer  of  in 
conjunction  with  Philocrntes*.  And  here  it  is  necessarv, 
O  Athenians,  and  nut  foreign,  perhaps,  to  the  business 
in  hand,  to  remind  you  of  the  state  of  aflairs  in  those 
days;  that  you  may  see  every  fact  in  its  proper  season 
and  light.  The  Phocian  war  being  tlun  ox\  foot, 
of  which  I  could  not  be  the  auUior,  because  I  had  not 
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yet  been  concerned   in  the  administration ;  first  you 
were   disposed   to  wish   the   safety  of  the   Phocians, 
though  indeed  you  saw  them  guilty  of  some  unjustifi- 
able things  :   and  likewise  you  would  gladly  have  seen 
the  Thebans  suffer  a  little;  not  without  good  reason, 
for  they  had  justly   incurred  your  displeasure,  by  not 
using  the  advantages  they  bad  gotten  at  Leuctra  with 
moderation.     Then  again  the  whole  Peloponnesus  was 
divided  into  factions;  and  though  the  enemies  of  the 
Lacedemonians  were  not  yet  strong  erkough  totally  to 
overturn  their  power;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
those  the  governors  of  the  cities,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally appointed  by  them ;  but  they  were  here  and 
there  in  a  state  of  undecided  strife  and  confused  va- 
riance, one  with   another,     Philip  seeing  this,  (for  it 
was  no  secret)  corrupted  the  traitors  in  every  place  with 
money ;  and  by  that  means  set  them  altogether  by  the 
ears,  and  made  the  disturbance  general.     Then  taking 
advantage  of  their  errors  and  folly,  he  harnessed  him- 
self out,  and  grew  upon  them  all.     And  as  the  Thebans, 
in  those  days  a  violent,  now  a  wretched  people,  being 
extremely  harassed  by  the  long   continuance  of  the 
war,  would  evidently  be  constrained  to  fly  to  us  for  re- 
fuge ;   Philip  to  prevent  this,  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  cities,  offered  you  a  peace,  and  promised  them  as- 
sistance.    What  was  it  then  favoured  him  so  far  that 
you  had  nearly  been  taken  by  a  voluntary  deception  of 
yourselves?    What  but  (whether  must  I  call  it?)   the 
frowardness  or  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  or  both  toge- 
ther; who  while  you  sustained  a  continual  and  tedious 
war,  and  that  for  the  general  good  of  all  Greece,  as  the 
event  has  clearly  shewn,  never  assisted  you  either  with 
money  or  men,  or  with  any  thing  else  whatever.     So 
that  you,  being  justly  and  properly  incensed  by  their 
usage,  readily  gave  ear  to  the  proposals  of  Philip. 

8.  So  the  peace  which  you  then  accorded,  for  these 
reasons,  was  not  made  by  me,  as  he  has  charged  me 
with  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  due  examination, 
that  the  unjust  gains  and  corruption  of  these  men  in  it 
were  the  causes  of  our  present  troubles.     And  now  o( 
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all  these  thinojs  I  pi'ocecd  t6  s|)eak  more  distinctly  and 
methodically,  merely  to  make  the  truth  appear ;  for  if  it 
sliould  be  thought  that  there  was  much  foul  play  in  these 
transactions,  it  i6  certainly  nothing  at  all  to  me.     For 
the  first  that  s^oke  for  a  peace,  or  made  any  mention  of 
it,  was  Aristodemus  the  player.     He  that  took  it  uj> 
and  decreed  it,  and  hired  himself  along  with  this  man 
for  these  things,  was  Philocrates  the  Agnusian ;  your 
associate,  ^schines,  not  mine,  though  you  should  assert 
the  lie  till  you  burst.    And  those  who  joined  with  them 
in  speaking  for  this  edict,  whatever  were  their  reasons 
(for  that  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  at  present)  were  Eu- 
bulus  and  Cephisophon:  but  I  never  meddled  in  it  at 
all.     And  yet  these  things  being  so,  and  attested  to  be 
so  by  the  very  voice  of  truth  itself,  he  had  the  shame- 
lessness  to  dare  affirm,  that  I  was  the  author  of  making 
the  peace ;  and  moreover,  that  I  prevented  the  city 
from  making  it  together  with  the  common  assembly  of 

the   states  of  Greece.     Then  you,   O  (what  fit 

appellation  can  be  found  for  you  ?)  though  you  were 
present,  and  saw  that  I  was  about  to  rob  the  city 
-of  such  an  important  assistance  and  alliance  as  you 
just  now  made  such  a  tragical,  lamentable  story  of; 
did  you  then  shew  your  abhorrence  of  it,  and  stand 
forth  to  acquaint  the  people  with  those  things  which 
you  now  blame,  or  did  you  oppose  them  ?     And  surely 
if  I  had  sold  myself  to  Philip,  to  exclude  the  Grecians 
from  partaking  in  the  peace,  it  was  your  business  not 
to  be  silent,  but  to  exclaim  and  protest  against  it,  and 
make  it  manifest  to  the  people :  yet  you  did  nothing 
of  all  this,  nor  did  any  body  ever  hear  you  utter  one 
word  about  it ;  r>either  was  there  any  embassy  sent  at 
that  time  to  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  but  their  minds 
had   been   all  discovered   before;  nor  was  there   one 
word  of  truth  in  all  he  said  upon   this  head.     Besides 
all  this,  the  falshoods  which  he  thus  asserts,  contain 
a  most  foul  aspersion  of  the  city ;  for  if  you  were  ex- 
hortit>g  the  other  Grecians  to  a  war,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  sent  ambassadors  yourselves  to  Philip  to  ne- 
goeiate  a  peace,  you  were  guilty  of  a  scandalous  action;- 
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unworthy  of  the  city,  or  of  honest  men.     But  there- 
was  no  such  thing  done,  no  such  thing  at  all.     For 
what  could  you  mean  by  sending  ambassadors  at  such 
a  season  ?  To  exhort  the  Grecians  to  a  peace  ?   But  they  • 
all  enjoyed  it.     Or  rather  to  a  war  ?    But  you  yourselves 
were  deliberating  about  a  peace.     Whence  it  appears, 
that  I  was  neither  at  first  the  aiulior  of  the  peace,  nor 
the  cause  of  it;  nor  is  there  any  shew  of  truth  in  all 
what  he  has  falsely  alleged  against  me  in  other  points. 
9.   And  now  again,  after  the  city  had  concluded 
the  peace,  consider  howi each  of  us  chose  to  act.     For 
by  this  also  you  shall  khow  who  it  was  that  held  with 
Philip  in  every  thing,  and  who  laboured  for  your  in- 
terest, and  sought  the  advantage  of  the  city.     Now 
then  I,  being  in  senate,  wrote  a  decree,  that  ambassa- 
dors should  sail  away  with   the  utmost  speed  to  what- 
ever places  they  should  be  informed  Philip  was  in,  and 
tender  him   the  oaths;  but  these  men  would  not  do 
this;  not  though   I   had   decreed  it.     What  good  thia 
could  have  done,  I  will  inform  you,  O  Athenians.     It 
was  for  Philip's   advantage,  that  the   interval  between 
the  tiuie  of  concluding  the  peace,  and  taking  the  oaths, 
should  be  as  long  as  possible;  and  for  ours,  that  it  should 
be  the  shortest.  Why  so  ?  you  will  say :  because,  not  only 
from  the  day  you  had  sworn  to  the  peace,  but  from  the 
time  that  you  had  conceived  the  least  hope  of  obtain- 
ing one,    you   had  ceased    all    military   preparations. 
But  he  prosecuted  the  war  most  vigorously  all  the  time, 
judging  (very  truly)  that  whatever  places  he  could  take 
from  the  city  before  the  oaths  were  entered  into,  he 
should   firmly   retain,  for  nobody   would    dissolve  the 
peace   upon    their    account;    which    I   foreseeing,    O 
Athenians,  and  considering,  wrote  a  psephism  to  this 
effect,  that  the  ambassadors  should  sail  directly  to  the 
very  places  where   Philip   should   be,  and  tender  him 
the   oaths   with   all   possible  speed,  that  so  the  treaty 
might  be   concluded   while   our  allies    the   Thracians 
were   yet  possessed  of  those  places,  upon  which   this 
declaimer  has  now  been  pleased  to  rally  me,  Serrium, 
and  Myrtium,  and  Ergisce:  and  that  he  might  not 
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seize  upon  the  most  convenient  places,  and  make  him- 
self master  of  Thrace  ;  whence  obtaining-  great  supphes 
of  money  and  men,  he   should  be  enabled  the   more 
easily  to  compass  the  rest  of  his   designs.     Now  this 
edict  of  mine  he  makes  no  mention   of,  nor  causes   it, 
to  be  read ;  but  because  I  ga\'e  my  opinion  in  council 
for  introducing  the   ambassadors,  he  inveighs  against 
me.     What  should  I  have  done  then  upon  that  occa- 
sion ?     Must  I  have  decreed  that  they  should  not  be 
brought  in,  when  they  were  come  purposely  to  confer 
with  you  ?     Or  have  ordered  the  prefect  of  the  theatre 
not  to  provide   them   a  place,  when,   without  any  de- 
cree at  all,  they  might  have  been  admitted  to  see  for 
two-pence  ?    Shotdd  I  have  been  most  observant  of  the 
least  advantages  of  the  city,  and  have  sold  the' whole 
to  Philip,  as  these  men  have  done.?    No,  truly.     Take 
me  now  this  edict,  which  he  very  Well  knew  of,  though 
he  passed  it  over  in  silence,  and  recite  it. 

[The  psepJiism.l  * 

*f  In  the  archonship  of  Mnesiphilus,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  HecatombcEon,  the  Pandi- 
onian   tribe  presiding,  Demosthenes  son   of 
Demosthenes,  Paeaniean,  decreed  as  follows. 
Whereas    Philip    has    sent    ambassadors    to 
treat  of   a   peace  with   the  Athenians,    and 
articles  have  been  agreed  to  between  them  ; 
it  hath  pleased  the  senate  and  republic  of 
Athens  (to  the  end  that  the  peace  maybe 
ratified  which  was   approved  by  suffrage  \a 
the    first   assembly),    that    five   ambassadors 
be  forthwith   elected  out  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  of  Athens;  that  as  soon  as  they 
are  chosen  they  shall  set  out,  and  proceed, 
without  any  delay,  to  the  place  wher€  they 
shall   be   informed  that  Philip  is ;  and   take 
the   oaths   of  him,  and   give   theirs  with   all 
possible  speed,  upon  the   terms  settled  be- 
tween him  and  the  republic  of  Athens,  in- 
cluding the  allies  on  both  sides.     Ambassa- 
dors were  then  chosen  :  Eubulus,  Anaphly- 
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stian;  ^schines,  Cothocian;  Cephisophon, 
Rhammisian ;  Detnocrates,  Phlyean  ;  and 
Cleon,  Cothocian." 

10.  Though  I  had  then  written  this  edict  for  th6 
advantage  of  the  city,  not  of  Phihp ;  these  good  am- 
bassadors giving  Uttle  heed  to  it,  sat  still  in  Macedonia 
three  whole  months,  till  Philip  came  back  from  Thrace, 
after  he  had  overturned  every  thing  in  those  parts ; 
when  they  might  in  ten  days,  nay,  rather  in  three  or 
four,  have  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  saved  the  places, 
by  tendering  the  oaths  to  him  before  he  had  taken 
them;  for  either  he  would  not  have  touched  them, 
when  we  were  present,  or  we  should  not  have  tendered 
him  the  oaths  j  so  that,  in  that  case,  he  would  not 
have  obtained  a  peace;  but  certainly  not  both,  the 
peace  and  places  too.  Such,  in  this  embassy,  was  the 
first  notorious  fraud  on  the  side  of  Philip;  and  trea- 
chery and  bribery  on  the  side  of  these  wicked  men, 
and  odious  to  the  gods.  For  which  cause  1  both  then 
declared,  and  do  now  again  declare  eternal  war  and 
variance  with  them. 

1 1.  And  now  attend  to  another  still  greater  villany, 
immediately  upon  the  back  of  this.  For  as  soon  as 
Pliiiip  had  consented  to  ratify  the  peace,  after  he  had 
first  taken  Tlirace,  tlirough  the  disobedience  of  these 
men  to  my  edict,  he  again  purchases  of  them  another 
thing,  viz.  that  they  should  not  depart  out  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  such  time  as  he  had  gotten  his  expedition 
against  the  Phocians  in  a  good  readiness,  lest  upon 
their  bringing  you  tidings  of  his  intention  and  actual 
preparations,  you  should  set  out,  sail  speedily  round  to 
Pylce  with  a  fleet,  and   intercept  his  passage,  as  you 

.-had  done  before ;  but  that  so,  at  the  same  time  these 
men  brought  the  news  hither,  he  might  be  already  got 
within  Pyla;,  and  you  might  have  nothing  left  that 
you  could  do.  Nay,  Philip  was  still  under  so  great  a 
dread,  and  mortal  anxiety,  even  after  he  had  advanced 
so  far,  lest  you  should  hear  of  it,  before  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  Phocians,  and  decree  them  assistance,  and 
his  schemes  should  fail;    that  he  again  hired   this 
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scandalous  wretch,  not  in  common  with  the  other  am- 
bassadors, but  privately  and  singly,  to  harangue  you, 
and  insinuate  such  things,  as  lulled  you  into  a  fatal  se- 
curitj/.  and  by  which  all  was  undone. 

1'^'.  I  entreat  and  beseech  you,  O  Athenians,  to  re- 
member  this  throughout  our  whole  contest,  that  had 
not  jEschines  exceeded  the  subject  of  the  indictment  ia 
the  course  of  his  accusation  ;   neither  would   I   have 
said  a  word  of  any  other  nature  in  my  defence  ;  but 
as  he  has  used  all  manner  of  criminations  and  calum- 
Dies  against  me,  there   is  a   necessity  for  me  too,   to 
make  some  little  reply  to  each  of  the  crimes  laid  to  my 
charge.     What  then  were  the   speeches  he  made   at 
that  time,  and  by  which  he  ruined  every  thing  ?    Why 
these.    That  you  must  not  be  alarmed  at  Philip's  pass- 
ing within  Pylae,  for  you  should  have  whatever  you 
wished,   if  you  would  but  be  quiet     You  would  hear, 
he  iaid,  in   two  or  three  days,  that  he  was  become  the 
friend  of  those,  against  whom  he  had  set  out  an  ene- 
my ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  enemy  to  those,  whose 
friend  he  had  been.     For  it  was  not  verbal  contracts, 
he  said,  on  which  lasting  friendships  were  founded; 
but,  as  he  very  speciously  termed  it,  a  connection  of 
interests.     Now,  it  was  the  joint  interest,   he  said,   of 
Philip  and  the  Phocians,  and  likewise  of  you  all,  to  be 
freed  from  the  stupid  and  troublesome  Thebans.     This 
discourse  was  much  relished,  at  that  time,  by  some 
amongst  us,  upon  account  of  the  hatred  which  we  then 
bore  to  the  Tliebans.     Artd  what  happened  immedi- 
ately after  this  ?     In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  un- 
happy Phocians  were  destroyed,  and  their  cities  rased  j 
and  you  lying  still,  and  giving  ear  to  him,  soon  after 
that   withdrew   your  military   preparations  out  of  the 
field,  for  which  he   was  paid.     Besides   all  this,  the 
city  incurred  thereby   the  odium  of  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  ;  and  all  the  obligation  of  what  had  been 
done,   they   owed  to  Philip.     As  a;  proof  that  these 
things  were  so,  rehearse  the  psfiphism  which  Callisthe- 
nes  then  wrote,  and  Philip's  epistle ;  from  both  which 
they  will  evidently  apj)ear  to  you.     Read. 

F  5 
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[Psephism.'] 

"  In  the  archonsliip  of  Mnesiphilus,  in  an  assembly 
convened  by  the  generals,  and  by  order  of 
the  Prytanes  and  senate,  on  the  twer.ly-first 
day  of  the  month  Miemacterion,  Callisthenes, 
son  of  Eteonicus,  Phalerean,  decreed.     Let 
none  of  the  Athenians,  upon  any  pretence, 
lie  at  night  in   the  country,  but  within  the 
city,  and  in  Piroeeus,  except  such  as  are  in 
their  stations  upon    guard.     And  let  every 
one  of  these  keep  the  place  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned,  and  neither  depart  from  it  by  day, 
nor  by  night.     And  whoever  shall  disobey 
this  edict,  let  him  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
a  traitor,  unless  he  can  prove  that  his  com- 
pliance was  impossible.      Let  all  cases  of  im- 
possibility  be  judged   by  the  general  upon 
duty,  the  chief  civil  magistrate,  and  the  se- 
cretary  of  the  senate.     Let  every  thing  be 
removed  out  of  the  fields  with  all  expedition  : 
every  thing  within  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stadia,   into  the  city  and 
Pirfeeus  ;  and  whatever  is  not  within  the  said 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  to 
Eleusis,  to  Phyle,  and  Aphidna,  and  Rham- 
nus,  and  Sunium.    So  Callisthenes  the  Phale- 
rean decreed." 

\yas  it  then  for  these  hopes,  you  made  peace  ? 
Were  such  the  promises  this  hireling  made  you  ?  Now 
take,  and  read  me  the  very  epistle  which  Philip  sent 
hither  after  this. 

[Philip's  epistle.'] 

"  Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens,  greeting.  Know  that 
we  have  passed  within  Pylae,  and  subdued 
Phocis.  And  as  many  towns  as  have  sur- 
rendered themselves,  we  have  garrisoned  ;  but 
those  which  would  not  submit  we  have  taken 
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by  force,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
rased  their  foundations.  Now,  hearing  that 
you  were  prepared  to  assist  them,  1  have 
written  to  you,  that  you  may  not  give  your- 
selves any  further  trouble  about  this  matter. 
For,  in-  short,  I  do  not  think  you  act  rightly, 
to  make  a  peace  with  me,  and  yet  lead  your 
troops  against  me  ;  and  that  when  the  Pho- 
cians  are  not  included  in  the  league  between 
us.  Wherefore  if  you  do  not  keep  within 
our  articles,  you  shall  be  before- hand  with 
me  in  nothing  but  doing  the  injury." 

13.  Hear  how  plainly  he  informs  his  allies,  and  de- 
clares to  them  in  this  epistle, — "  these  things  I  have 
done  against  the  will  of  the   Athenians,  and  to  their 
great  displeasure ;  so  if  you  are  wise,  O  Thebans,  and, 
O   Thessalians,  you  will  look  upon  them  as  enemies, 
and  trust  in  me."      He  does  not,  indeed,  write  this  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  means  to  convey  this  intimation. 
From  this  time  then  he  went  on  overawing  them,  so 
that  they  could  not  foresee  nor  perceive  what  ensued,    < 
but  suffered  him  to  get  every  thing  into  his  own  power  : 
and  hence  arose  the  present  distresses  of  the  unhapi>y 
Thebans.     And  yet  the  man  who  laboured  and  strove 
to  bring  about  this  fatal  confidence  in  him,  and  came 
hither,   and   cozened  you  with  a  message  of  so  much 
falshood,  is  the  same  who  now  deplores  the  sad  suffer-  , 
ings  pf  the  Thebans,  and  sets  forth  their  lamentable 
case  ;  when  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  all  those  evils, 
and  of  all  that  the  Phocians,  and  all  that  the  rest  of 
Greece  have  suffered.     It  is  manifest,  to  be  sure,  that 
you   are  very   much   grieved   at  what  has  happened, 
jEschines,   and  in  deep  sorrow  for  the  Thebans  :  i/ou. 
who   have  gotten  possessions  in  Boeotia,  and  till  the. 
lands  that  were  theirs.     And  that  I  rejoice,  who  was 
immediately  demanded  to  punishment,  by  the  author 
of  all  this  mischief!  ) 

14.  But  1  am  now  fallen  upon  a  subject,  which  will  .\ 
perhaps  come .  in  more  properly  hereafter:  I  return 
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therefore  to  the  proofs  of  my  assertion,  that  this  man's 
bribery  and  wickedness  have  been  the  cause  of  all  our 
present  misfortunes.  For  after  you  had  been  over- 
reached by  Philip,  through  the  means  of  these  men, 
who  let  themselves  to  him  for  hire,  in  their  embassies, 
and  brouarht  you  messages  void  of  all  truth :  and  the 
unhappy  Phocians  were  likewise  trepanned,  and  their 
cities  taken,  what  followed  ?  The  sordid  Thessa- 
lians,  and  stupid  Thebans  held  Philip  for  their  friend, 
their  benefactor,  their  saviour  :  he  was  every  thing  to 
them ;  and  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  one  word 
spoken  ag-ainst  him,  or  let  a  man  open  his  mouth  who 
had  any  thing  else  to  propose.  But  though  you  sus- 
pected what  he  had  been  doing,  and  took  it  very  much 
to  heart,  you  still  preserved  the  peace;  for  indeed 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  by  you  alone.  And  the 
other  states  of  Greece  being,  like  you,  deceived  and 
frustrated  in  their  expectations,  kept  the  peace  cheer- 
fully, though  they  had,  in  some  shape,  been  long  at- 
tacked. For  when  Philip  went  round,  and  overturned 
the  states  of  the  Illyrians  and  Triballi,  and  some  of  the 
Grecians  also,  and  subdued  many  and  great  powers  to 
himself;  and  ivhen  some,  who  went  to  him  out  of  seve- 
ral cities  to  treat  of  a  peace,  were  corrupted  by  him, 
^vhereof  this  man  was  one;  then  may  all  be  said  to 
have  been  attacked,  against  whom  he  was  taking  these 
steps.  Whether  they  perceived  it  or  not,  is  another 
question,  and  not  my  business  to  inquire  ;  for  I  foretold 
it,  and  testified  it  both  before  you  at  all  times,  and 
wheresoever  I  was  sent.  But  all  the  states  of  Greece 
were  diseased ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  had 
the  management  and  execution  of  their  affairs,  took 
bribes,  and  were  corrupted  with  money ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  many  private  persons  either  did  not  foresee 
the  consequences,  or  were  unwarily  drawn  in  by  daily- 
indulgence  and  remissness ;  and  the  like  disease  pre- 
vailed universally.  Then  every  one  imagined,  that  the 
danger  did  not  threaten  themselves,  and  that  they 
might  secure  their  own  interests,  whenever  they  pleased, 
at  the  expense  of  others.     Thus,  I  suppose,  it  hap- 
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pened  that  the  inferior  multitude,  through  a  ^eat  and 
UTiseasonable  indolence,  lost  their  liberty ;  and  their 
leading  men,  who  thought  to  sell  every  thing,  except 
themselves,  found  that  they  had  sold  themselves  first ; 
for  instead  of  the  titles  of  friends,  and  old  acquaint- 
ance, with  which  they  had  been  saluted,  when  they  ac- 
cepted a  bribe,  they  now  heard  themselves  called  exe- 
crable pimps  and  traitors,  and  whatever  else  they  had 
deserved. 

15.  For  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  the  traitor's  advan- 
tage,  O  Athenians,  that  any  man  bestows  his  money 
upon  him  :   nor  when  the  point  is  gained,  for  which  he 
paid  the  price,  does  he  still  take  the  traitor's  advice  in 
regard   to   other  things;  for  then  nothing   would  be 
happier  than  the  condition  of  a  traitor  :  but  no,  this  is 
not  the  case  ;  how  then  ?     Widely  difterent :  for  when 
he,  who  grasps  at  power,  has  gained  his  end,  he  be- 
comes master  too  of  those  who  have  betrayed  it  into 
his    hands;    and  knowing  their  villany,   then   to   be 
sure  he  hates  them,  puts  no  confidence  in   them,  and 
spurns  them  from  him.     Consider  this  matter  a  little  ; 
for  though  the  times  and  opportunities  of  such  things 
are  now  past,  the  time  of  knowing  them,  %  rtjlection, 
is  ever  present  to  wise  men.     So  long  was  Laslhenes 
called    the   friend   of  Philip,    till   he   had    betrayed 
Olynthus ;  so  long  was  Timolaus  styled  the  same,  till 
the  destruction  of  Thebes  ;  and  so  long  Eudicus  and 
Simus  the  Larissaeans,  till  they  had  brought  Thessaly 
into  subjection  to  Philip.     Then  they  were  driven  out, 
and  insulted,  and  exposed  to  all  kind  of  hardships  and 
sutferings  ;  and  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  traitors  wan- 
dering in  disgrace.     What  was  the  fate  of  Aristratus  in 
Sicyon  ?     What  of  Perilaus  in  Megara  ?  Are  they  not 
cast  off,  and  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  ?     From 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  is  the  most  careful 
guardian  of  his  country,  and  most  strenuously  opposes 
such  men,  is  the  very  man  who  puts  it  in  the  poAver  of 
such  as   you,  iEschines,  such  traitors  and  hirelings  to 
carry  on  your  trade.     It  is  owing  to  there  being  many 
such,  who  oppose  the  measures  you  advise,  that  you 
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yourselves  are  safe,' and  kept  in  pay ;  for  had  you  been 
left  to  yourselves,  you  had  long  ago  been  undone  by 
your  own  conduct. 

It).  Many  mrie  things  might  be  said  touching  the 
transactions  of  those  times;  but  I  think  what  has  been 
said  more  than  sufficient  ;  and  this  man  was  himself 
the  cause  of  my  making  any  mention  of  them  at  all, 
who  emptied  upon  me,  as  it  were,  a  whole  sink  of  his 
own  filth  and  villany,  from  which  it  was  necessary  I 
should  cleanse  myself  to  those,  who  are  younger  than 
these  facts.  Perhaps  too  I  have  been  tedious  to  you, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  well  acquainted  with  his  coiTupt 
practices,  before  ever  I  spoke  ;  yet  truly  he  styles  it 
friendship  and  hospitality  ;  and  in  his  harangue  he 
said  of  me,  that  I  object  to  him  his  hospitality  with 
Alexander.  I  object  to  thee  a  connection  of  hospitality 
with  Alexander  ?  Whence  should  you  obtain  it .?  Or 
how  should  you  come  to  be  so  honoured  ?  I  could  ne- 
ver call  thee  Philip's  guest,  or  Alexander's  friend ;  I 
am  not  so  void  of  understanding  ;  unless  it  be  proper 
to  call  reapers  and  hired  labourers,  the  ffien«3s  and 
guests  of  those  who  pay  them  their  wages.  But  this, 
I  suppose,  is  not  customary ;  how  should  it  ?  Surely 
there  is  a  wide  difttrence.  But  1  call  thee  the  hirelinar 
tool  of  Philip  first,  and  now  of  Alexander,  and  so  do 
all  that  are  here  assembled.  But  if  you  doubt  it,  put 
the  question  to  thf  m  ;  or,  come,  I  will  do  it  for  you. — 
Whether  do  you  think,  O  Athenians,  that  i'Eschines  is 
the  tool,  or  the  friend  of  Alexander  i  You  hear  what 
they  say. 

Now  I  shall  proceed  to  answer  for  mj'self,  to  the 
charge  in  the  indictment,  and  recount  what  I  have 
done  for  the  public  ;  that  though  jEschines  well  knows, 
he  may  likewise  have  the  satisfaction  to  hear,  why  I 
affirm  that  I  may  accept,  without  injustice,  these 
honours  which  are  already  decreed  me,  and  even 
greater  honours  than  these.  Is'ow  take  and  read  me 
the  original  indictment. 


1* 
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[T/ie  Indictment.'} 

17.  "  Is   the  archonsliip  of  Choerondas,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  month  Ehiphcbohon,  ^Eschi- 
nes,  the  son  of  Atrometus,  Cothooian,  indicted 
Ctesiphon,  son  of  Leosthenes,  Anaphlystian, 
before  the  archon,  for  violation  of  the  laws. 
For  that  he  has  written  an  illegal  edict,  (im- 
porting, that  Demosther»es,  son  of  Demosthe- 
nes,  Paeaniean,    shall    be    crowned    with    a» 
golden    crown  ;  and   proclamation    shall  be 
made  in  the  theatre,  at  the  great  festival  of 
Bacchus,  at  the  time  of  acting  the  new  tra- 
gedies,   that   '  the  people  present  a  golden 
crown  to  Demosthenes,  son  of  Demosthenes 
Pueaniean,  for  his  virtue,  and  the  benevolence 
in  which  he  has  ever  persevered  towards  all 
the   Grecians,   and  the  republic  of  Athens; 
and  for  his  bravery  ;  and  because  he  perse- 
veres in  doing  and  saying  the  best  for  the  re 
public,  and  is  ever  readily  disposed  to  do  all 
the  good  in   his  power')  :  whereas  all  these 
things  are  false,  and  illegally  written.     For, 
first,  the  laws  do  not  suffer  any  falshood  to 
be  admitted  into  the  public  acts  ;  nor,  farther, 
any  person  to  be  crowned,  who  has  any  ac- 
count to  pass  to  the  public  ;  but  Demosthenes 
is  curator  of  the  walls,  and  prefect  of  the 
theatral    treasury.      The   laws   also    ordain, 
that  no  crown  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre, 
at  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  new  tragedies  ;   but  if  the  senate 
present  the  crown,  it  shall  be  proclaimed  in 
the  senate-house ;  or  if  the  city  present  it,  it 
shall  be  proclaimed  in  Pnyx,  in  the  popular 
assembly.      The   fine,   fifty    talents.      Wit- 
nesses :   Cephisophon,  son    of  Cephisophon, 
Rhamnusian;Cleon,sonofCleon,  Cothocian." 

18.  This  is  what  he  urges  against  the  psephism,  O 
Athenians.  And  first,  by  laying  before  you  these  very 
heads  of  accusation,  I  think  to  make  it  plainly  appear, 
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I  intend  to  give  a  fair  answer  to  every  particular.  For 
I  shall  follow  the  same  method  with  my  accuser,  and 
speak  to  every  point  singly,  and  in  order;  and  wit- 
tingly I  will  omit  nothing.  I  apprehend  that  (whereas 
it  is  written  in  tlie  decree,  "that  I  have  persevered  in 
doing  and  saying  the  best  for  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
that  I  am  evrr  in  readiness  to  do  it  whatever  service  I 
am  able  ;  and  that  I  am  to  receive  public  praise  for 
these  things")  the  chief  point  in  debate  is  concerning 
my  administration  of  the  public  affairs.  For  by  a  strict 
examination  of  this,  it  will  be  found,  whether  Ctesiphon 
has  written  this  truly  and  properly  of  me,  or  whether 
it  be  false.  And  whereas  he  ordained,  that  I  should 
be  crowned,  without  adding  this  clause,  "  after  he  has 
passed  his  accounts  ;"  and  that  the  crown  should  be 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre:  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this 
too  is  reducible  to  the  same  question  concerning  my 
administration,  by  ivhich  it  ivill  appear,  whether  I  de- 
serve a  crown,  and  a  proclamation  with  these  extraor- 
dinary privileges,  or  not.  And  farther  I  must  shew, 
that  there  are  laws  by  which  Ctesiphon  is  authorised 
so  to  decree.  Thus  have  I  proposed,  O  Athenians,  in 
this  fair  and  simple  manner,  to  make  my  defence.  I 
come  now  to  the  services  which  I  have  done  ;  and  let 
no  one  suspect  that  I  intend  to  evade  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  the  accusation,  if  I  employ  some  time  in 
speaking  of  the  affairs  of  the  Grecians.  For  he  who 
arraigns  the  decree,  which  says,  "that  I  say  and  do 
the  best,"  and  has  denied  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  is 
the  person  who  made  it  necessary,  and  my  immediate 
business,  to  enumerate,  in  my  defence,  my  own  coun- 
sels and  transactions  in  the  service  of  the  state.  Then 
it  is  to  he  considered,  that  of  the  many  different 
principles  on  which  our  statesmen  usually  found  their 
political  conduct,  I  always  adopted  that  which  affects 
the  common  good  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  wherefore 
it  is  just,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  deduce  my  argu- 
ments from  that  principle. 

19.  So  then  I  shall  pass  over  in  siler>ce  all  the 
advantages  which  Philip  had  gained  and  retained,  be- 
fore I  wag  concerned  in  the  public  transactions  and 
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counsels  ;  for  these,  I  think,  are  nothirrg  to  me.  But 
those  points,  which  he  has  been  prevented  from  gain- 
ing, since  the  day  that  I  have  taken  upon  me  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  affairs,  those  I  shall  mention, 
and  render  an  account  of,  after  this  short  preamble. — 
There  happened,  at  that  time,  O  Athenians,  a  circum- 
stance peculiarly  favourable  to  Philip  :  there  was 
amongst  the  Grecians,  not  only  in  particular  places, 
but  in  all  places  alike,  a  swarm  of  traitors  and  persons 
greedy  of  bribes,  men  odious  to  the  gods,  and  that  in 
so  great  numbers  as  never  was  known  before  in  the 
memory  of  mankind.  These  he  employed  as  his  tools 
for  the  promoting  his  designs,  and  by  their  joint 
labours  fomented  greater  quarrels  among  the  Grecian 
»tates,  which  were  before  upon  no  good  footing  with 
each  other,  and  ripe  for  dissensions ;  some  he  deluded, 
others  he  blinded  with  gifts,  and  employed  all  possible 
means  to  corrupt  them  all.  Thus  he  succeeded  to  di- 
vide them  into  many  parties,  when  their  true  interest 
required  them  all  to  unite  in  preventing  the  growth  of 
his  power.  Now  when  all  the  Grecians  were  in  this 
unhappy  situation,  and  still  insensible  of  the  approach- 
ing and  growing  evil,  you  are  to  consider  widi  your- 
selves, O  Athenians,  what  ineasures  it  became  our  city 
to  take  and  pursue  ;  and  to  require  an  account  of 
these  at  my  hands  ;  for  it  was  I,  who,  at  this  time, 
took  upon  myself  the  direction  of  the  public  counsel* 
and  affairs. 

20.  For  let  me  ask  you  yourself,  vEschines,  whether 
was  it  fit  that  our  city  should  lay  aside  her  views  of 
glory  ;  forget  her  own  claim  and  dignity  ;  fight  under 
the  banners  of  the  Thessalians  and  Dulopes,  to  invest 
Philip'with  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece  ;  and  so  efface 
alt  the  glorious  deeds  of  her  ancestors,  and  degrade 
herself  from  her  ancient  privileges  :  or  if  she  did  not 
so,  (for  that  would  indeed  be  too  shocking)  should  she 
have  looked  tamely  on,  and  sit  unconcferned,  at  the 
time  when  those  evils  (which  she  saw  must  hapj^en,  if 
nobody  opposed  it ;  nay,  probably  had  long  foreseen 
and  dreaded)  now  actually  began  to  be  felt.  And 
«ow  I  would  farther  gladly  ask  this  man,  who  so  vehe- 
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niently  arraigns  my  conduct,  on  which  side  he  would 
have  them  be?  Whether  on  that  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  and  disgraces  which  have  be- 
fallen the  Grecians;  on  whicja  side  we  may  safely 
reckon  the  Tiiessalians  and  their  confederates  ? — 
Or  on  that,  which  looked  on  whilst  these  things  were 
trausactingr,  in  hopes  to  turn  them  to  their  own  advan- 
tage? Such  only  we  will  suppose  the  JMessenians  and 
Argives  ;  but,  truly,  many  of  them,  or  rather  all,  came 
oil"  worse  than  we.  Nay,  had  Philip  as  soon  as  he  had 
won  the  victory,  marched  directly  away  home,  and 
after  that  sat  down  quietly,  nor  ever  aggrieved  any  of 
his  own  allies,  or  the  other  Grecians  more  ;  yet  even 
then,  whosoever  did  not  join  in  opposing  his  arbitrary 
attempts,  must  have  justly  incurred  reproach  and  cen- 
sure. But  if  indeed  he  divested  them  all  of  their  dig- 
nity, their  authority,  their  liberty  ;  nay,  wherever  he 
could  efltct  it,  of  the  very  form  of  a  free  state  ;  how 
much  the  most  honourably  of  them  all  did  you  consult 
for  yourselves,  who  were  guided  by  my  advice?  But 
this  brings  me  back  to  my  purpose. 

21.  What  was  it  fit  the  city  should  do,  iEschines, 
when  she  saw  Philip  grasping  at  the  empire  and  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  Grecians  ?  Or  what  did  it  be- 
come me,  as  a  faithful  counsellor,  to  advise  and  decree 
in  Athens  ?  (for  the  consideration  of  the  place  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.)  Me,  who  well  knew,  that  (from 
the  birth  of  time  itself,  to  the  very  day  when  1  first  ac- 
ceded to  her  counsels)  my  country  had  ever  contended 
for  pre-eminence,  for  honour,  for  glory,  and  had  sacri- 
ficed more  lives  and  treasure  in  the  rivalship  of  honour, 
and  for  the  common  interest  of  all  the  Grecians,  than 
each  of  the  Grecian  states  had  ever  expended  iti  sup- 
port of  their  own  jjrivate  interests  ;  me,  who  had  seen 
this  very  Philip,  against  whom  we  contended,  after  his 
eye  had  been  struck  out,  in  the  pursuit  of  empire  and 
dominion,  his  collar  bone  broken,  his  hand,  his  leg 
maimed,  still  ready  to  sacrifice  cheerfully,  whatever 
remaining  part  of  his  body  it  should  be  the  will  of  for- 
tune to  take  from  him,  so  he  might  with  the  rest  live 
in  honour  and  glory.     And  now  no  man,  surely,  will 
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have  the  confidence  to  say,  it  was  seemly,  that  whilst 
one  trained  up  at  Pella,  a  little  obscure  place  in  those 
days,  was  fired  with  so  noble  an  ambition,  as  to  asjjire 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  and  actually  apply  his 
mind  to  the  attaining  it  ;  you,  who  are  citizens  of 
Athens,  who  (in  the  written  annals  of  ail  ages,  and  all 
the  magnificence  amidst  which  you  dwell)  do  every 
day  behold  the  monuments  of  your  ancestors'  glory, 
shouhl  yet  be  so  dastardly  a  race,  as  to  resign  up  the 
liberty  of  all  the  Grecians,  of  your  own  free  motion 
and  will,  to  Philip.  This,  I  say,  no  man  may  assert; 
so  then  it  remained  only,  and  was  necessarily  incum- 
bent upon  you,  to  counteract  him  justly  in  all  his  at- 
tempts, by  which  he  wronged  you.  Tliis,  from  the 
first  you  did,  with  the  highest  reason,  and  suitably  to 
your  own  dignity.  It  was  I,  who  wrote  your  decrees  ;  I 
assisted  you  with  my  counsels  herein,  all  the  time  that 
I  have  been  concerned  in  the  administration,  I  own  it. 
22.  Butragain,  what  should  I  have  done  ?  For  now 
I  ask  you,  jEschines.  All  other  matters,  such  as  the 
seizing  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidoea,  Halonesus,  I 
shall  not  take  notice  of.  As  to  Serrium  and  Doriscus, 
the  demolition  of  Peparethus,  and  other  such  affairs  of 
less  moment,  wherein  the  city  was  injured,  I  do  not  so 
much  as  know  whether  they  were  so,  or  not ;  yet  you 
thought  fit  to  say,  that  I  harangued  on  them  in  order 
to  excite  an  enmity  in  the  city  against  Philip  ;  though 
the  decrees  touching  these  matters  were  written  by 
Eubnlus,  and  Aristophon,  and  Diupithes,  not  by  me. 
O  how  readily  you  vent  any  calumny  that  comes  up- 
permost. Huivever,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  these  affairs 
at  this  time  ;  but  when  he  claimed  Euboea  as  his  own; 
when  he  hemmed  in  Attica  with  fortifications,  attacked 
JNIegara,  seized  on  Oreus,  rased  Porthmus,  set  up  Phi- 
listides  tyrant  in  Ore«5,  and  Clitarchus  in  Eretria: 
subjected  the  Hellespont  to  himself,  was  besieging  By- 
zantium, utterly  rooted  out  some  of  tlie  Grecian  cities, 
and  made  others  receive  again  their  exiles  ;  when  he 
did  all  these  things,  I  say,  did  he  break  his  treaties,  did 
he  dissolve  the  peace,  or  did  he  not?     And  was  it 
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necessary  that  some  of  the  Grecian  powers  should 
stand  up  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing,  or  was  it  not  ? 
For  if  indeed  it  was  not  necessary,  and  if  it  was  fit 
that  Greece  should  be  made  (as  we  say)  a  Mysian 
booty,  whilst  the  Athenian  slate  still  subsisted,  and  its 
power  was  unbroken  ;  then  I  am  too  nice  a  refiner  in 
politics,  when  1  talk  of  these  things,  and  the  city  has 
been  vainly  deluded  into  specious,  but  pernicious 
schemes,  when  she  listened  to  me  ;  and  then  let  all  the 
wrongs  sustained,  and  all  the  blame  of  all  the  errors 
committed  fall  upon  me.  But  if  it  was  proper  that  some 
of  these  powers  should  stand  up  to  restrain  him  ;  who 
else  could  it  so  filly  be  as  the  people  of  Athens  ? 

23.  Such  then  was  my  conduct  in  the  administra- 
tion at  that  time;  and  seeing  that  ambitious  man 
attempt  to  enslave  all  mankind,  I  withstood  him  ;  both 
foretelling  you  the  consequences,  and  exhorting  you 
not  to  give  up  these  points  to  Philip.  And,  after  all, 
it  was  he  that  violated  the  peace,  by  taking  our  ships, 
not  the  city,  iEschines.  Pray  take  me  the  very  edicts 
that  were  then  made,  and  Philip's  epistle,  and  recite 
them  in  order ;  for  by  closely  examining  these,  it  will 
be  made  appear,  who  was  in  the  blame  on  any 
account.     Read. 

[Edict.-\ 

"  In  the  archonship  of  Neocles,  in  the  month 
Boedromion,  at  an  extraordinary  council 
convened  by  the  generals,  Eubvilus,  son  of 
Mnesitheus,  Cyprian,  decreed.  Whereas  the 
generals  have  reported  in  the  assembly,  that 
Leodamas  our  admiral,  with  twenty  vessels 
under  his  command,  sent  to  the  Hellespont 
to  fetch  wheat,  have  been  carried  into  Mace- 
donia by  Philip's  general  Amyntas,  and 
there  detained ;  the  Prytanes  and  generals 
shall  take  care  that  the  senate  be  assembled, 
and  ambassadors  chosen  to  go  to  Philip, 
who  being  arrived  shall  confer  with  him 
about  dismissing   the   admiral,  the   vessels. 
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and  soldiers.  And  if  Amyntas  did  this 
through  any  misunderstanding',  they  shall 
declare  that  the  republic  urges  no  complaint 
against  him.  If  he  found  Leodamas  doing 
any  thing  foreign  to  his  commission,  the 
Athenians  will  look  into  the  matter,  and 
punish  him  according  to  the  quahly  of  his 
fault.  But  if  neither  of  these  be  the  case, 
and  either  he  that  gave,  or  he  that  executed 
this  commission,  intended  hereby  a  wilful 
breach  of  this  amity  ;  they  shall  further  de- 
sire him  to  certify  this  in  writing,  that  the 
republic,  upon  such  information,  may  advise 
upon  what  is  fit  to  be  done." 

So  then  it  appears  Eubulus  wrote  this  edict,  not  I ; 
the  next  that  followed  Aristophon  wrote  ;  then  Hege- 
sippus;then  Aristophon  again;  then  Philocrates ; 
then  Cephisophon  ;  then  all  the  others.  But  in  thi» 
affair  I  wrote  nothing  at  all.     Recite  the  edict. 

IThe  edict.'] 

f*  In  the  archonship  of  Nicocles,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  Boedromion,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  the  Prytanes  and  generals  proceeded 
to  business,  having  first  reported  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  popular  assembly ;  viz.  that  it 
was  the  will  of  the  republic,  ambassadors 
should  be  chosen  to  go  to  Philip,  to  solicit 
the  restitution  of  their  ships;  and  that  in- 
structions be  given  them,  with  the  decrees  of 
the  assembly.  And  they  chose  these  that 
follow  :  Cephisophon,  son  of  Cleon,  Anaphly- 
stian  ;  Democritus,  son  of  Demophon,  Ana- 
gyrasian;  Polycritus,  son  of  Apemantus, 
Cothocian.  The  tribe  Hippothoontis  pre- 
siding ;  Aristophon,  Collytensian,  the  chief 
president,  was  speaker." 

Now,  as  I  shew  these  edicts,  I  challenge  you,  ^schi- 
nes,  to  shew  what  kind  of  edict  it  was  I  wrote,  by 
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which  I  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  But  you  can  have 
none  ;  for  if  you  had,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  thino;s  you  would  have  produced.  Nay,  even 
Philip  do'es  not  at  all  accuse  me  upon  account  of  the 
ivar,  though  he  taxes  others  with  it.  Recite  the  very 
epistle  of  Philip. 

[Epistle  of  Philip.] 

"  Philif,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  senate 
and' republic  of  the  Athenians,  greeting. — 
Your  ambassadors,  Cephisophon,  Democritus, 
and  Polycritus  arrived  here,  and  have  treated 
with  me  about  the  dismission  of  the  ships, 
which  your  admiral  Leodamas  commanded. 
Upon  the  whole  of  this  matter  then,  I  think 
you  very  weak,  if  you  suppose  me  ignorant, 
that  these  ships  were  sent  (under  colour  uf 
transporting  wheat  out  of  the  Hellespont  to 
Lemnos)   to  carry   succours  to    the    Selym- 
brians,  whom  I  am  besieging,  and  who  are 
not  included  in  the  common  league  of  amity 
subsisting   between   us.     And    these   orders 
were  given  the  admiral,  not  by  the  republic 
indeed,  but  by  certain  archons,  and  others, 
who,  (though  iTOW  they  are  only  private  per- 
sons) do  by  all  means  desire  to  change  your 
present  friendship  with  me  into  a  war  ;  and 
this  they  are  much   more  zealous  to  tfftct, 
than  to  relieve  the  Selymbrians  ;  and  sup- 
pose that  such  an  event  might  be  ma'le  gain- 
ful to  them.     Now  it  is  my  opinion,  that  it 
would  not  be  of  any  service  to  you,  nor  me  ; 
for  which  reason  the  ship.s  which  have  been 
brought  to  us,  I  send  you  back  ;   an<l  for  the 
future,  if  you  will  not  permit  your  pruicipal 
men  to  act  unjustly  in  the  administration  ot 
your  affairs,  but  call  them  to  an  account,   I 
on  my  side  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  peace 
unviolated.     Prosper  ye  \ycll." 
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24.  Herein  he  makes  no  mention  of  Demosthenes, 
nor  lays  any  part  of  the  blame  upon  me  :  why  then' 
when  he  complains  of  others,  does  not  he  mention  my 
transactions  ?  Because  he  must  have  recalled  to  your 
mind  his  own  injurious  actions,  if  he  had  written 
concerning  me;  for  these  I  had  stuck  close  to 
these  I  had  always  opposed.  First  I  decreed  the 
embassy  into  the  Peloponnesus,  when  he  first  came 
"down  into  the  Peloponnesus;  then  another  into  Eu- 
boea,  when  he  meddled  in  Euboea  ;  then  the  expe- 
dition to  Oreus;  (embassies  would  do  no  longer.) 
Then  that  to  Eretria,  after  he  had  set  up  tyrants  in 
these  cities.  After  that,  it  was  I  that  sent  out  all  the 
armaments,  by  which  the  Chersonesus  was  saved,  and 
Byzantium,  and  all  the  allies.  In  return  for  which, 
y6u  received  the  noblest  acknowledgments,  praises' 
glory,  honours,  crowns,  and  public  thanks  from  those 
M'hom  you  had  served.  And  of  those  who  had  been 
injured,  whoever,  at  that  time,  followed  your  advice, 
tound  safety  ;  but  those  who  slighted  it,  found  reason 
to  remember  what  you  had  often  foretold  them ;  and 
to  think  not  only  that  you  bore  a  benevolent  mind 
towards  them,  but  that  you  were  wise  men,  nay,  pro- 
phets ;  for  every  thing  happened  as  you  had  foretold 
them. 

25.  And,  indeed,  that  it  cost  Philistides  a  great  sum 
to  get  Oreus  into  his  hands,  and  Clitarchus  a  great  sum 
to  get  Eretria,  and  Philip  himself  a  great  sum  to  get 
these  advantages  against  you;  that  he  might  not  be 
convicted  of  other  things,  and  that  no  strict  inquiry 
might  be  made  into  his  injurious  proceedings,  no  one 
is  ignorant,  and  least  of  all  men  living,  you,  iEschines. 
For  the  ambassadors  who  came  hither,  at  that  time, 
from  Clitarchus  and  Philistides,  lodged  in  your  house, 
and  you  entertained  them  as  your  guests  ;  men  whom 
the  city  drove  out  of  Athens,  as  enemies  to  the  state, 
and  proposers  of  such  things  as  were  both  unjust  and 
prejudicial  to  the  public  ;  but  these  were  your  friends. 
Tell  me  now,  were  none  of  these  things  so  ?  You,  that 
asperse  me,  and  say  I  am  tongue-tied  after  I  have  swal- 
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lowed  a  bribe,  but  roar  aloud  again  as  soon  as  it  is 
spent:  you  do  not  do  so;  you  roar  for  a  bribe,  and 
will  never  be  quiet,  unless  your  judges  put  a  stop  to  it, 
by  branding  you  with  infamy  this  day. 

26.  Now  when  you  presented  me  with  a  crown  for 
these  services  at  that  time,  and  Aristonicus  wrote  the 
decree  in  the  very  identical  syllables  that  Ctesiphon 
has  now  written,  and  the  crown  was  proclaimed  in  the 
theatre;  nay,  and  this  was  now  the  second  proclama- 
tion made  for  me  ;  iEschines  was  present,  and  did  not 
protest  against  it,  nor  did  he  indict  the  writer  of  the 
edict.     Take  me  now  that  edict,  and  recite  it, 

{Edict.'] 

*'  In   the  archonship  of  Chaerondas,  son   of  He- 
gemon,    on     the    twenty-fifth    day    of    the 
month  Gamelion,  the  tribe  Leontis  governing, 
Aristonicus,  Phrearrian,  decreed.      Whereas 
Demosthenes,  son  of  Demosthenes,  Paeaniean, 
hath  dene  many  and  great  services  to  the  re- 
public of  Athens,  and  to  many  of  the  allies; 
and  both  in  time  past  and  at  this  present 
time,  hath  procured  us  great  advantages  by 
his  edicts,  and  hath  moreover   set  at  liberty 
certain  cities  in  Eul>oea ;  and  perseveres  in 
all    benevolence    towards    tlK     republic     of 
Athens;  and  both  by  word  and  deed,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  signalizes  his  zeal,  both 
for  the  republic  of  Athens,   and  the   other         ] 
states  of  Greece :   it  hath  pleased  the  senate 
and   republic   of  Athens,  to  order,   that  De- 
mosthenes, son  of  DeuK)sthenes,   Pa^aniean, 
receive  public  praises   for   the  same,  and  be 
crowned  with  a  golden  crown;  and  that  the 
crown  be  proclaimed  in  the   theatre,  at  the 
festival  of  Bacchus,  at  the  time  of  acting  the 
new  tragedies  ;  and  the  governing  tribe,  and 
the  master  of  the  revels   shall  take  care  that 
the   proclamation   be    duly   made.     :>igned, 
Aristonicus,  Phrearrian." 
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Is  there  any  of  you  theu,  that  knows  of  any  such 
scandal  incurred  by  the  city  on  account  of  this  edict; 
of  any  such  scoflmg  or  derision,  as  be  now  says  will 
ensue,  if  I  am  crowned?  And  certainly  when  facts 
are  recent,  and  known  to  all  men,  that  which  is  well 
done  obtains  thanks;  but  that  which  is  otherwise 
meets  with  punishment;  but  it  evidently  appears,  that, 
at  the  time,  I  received  thauks,  not  reproaches  and  pu- 
nishments. 

27.  So  then  up  to  the  period,  in  which  these  things 
were  done,  it  is  amply  testified,  that  I  did,  at  all  times, 
the  best  for  the  city ;  in  that  my  counsels  and  edicts 
prevailed  in  your  debates;  in  that,  by  acting  in  pursu- 
ance of  them,  crowns  were  obtained,  by  the  city,  by  me, 
by  you  all ;  and  in  that  you  made  sacrifices  and  pro- 
cessions to  the  gods  for  these  things,  as  for  public 
blessings.  Now  after  Philip  was  driven  out  of  Eubcea, 
with  arms,  indeed,  by  you ;  but  with  counsels  and 
edicts  (should  it  burst  some  of  their  envious  hearts  to 
hear  it)  by  me;  he  sought  to  attack  our  city  by  some 
new  battery;  so  seeing  that  we,  of  all  nations,  use 
the  most  grain  fetched  from  abroad,  he  was  desirous 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  importation  of  wheat; 
and  passing  into  Thrace,  he  first  of  all  requested  his 
allies  the  Byzantines  to  join  with  him  in  a  war  against 
you  ;  but  as  they  would  not,  and  told  him,  with  -Treat 
truth,  that  tliey  had  not  entered  into  his  alHance  with 
that  in'Leution,  he  threw  up  trenches,  and  raised  en- 
gines against  their  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Upon 
this  event,  what  it  was  fit  we  should  do,  1  shall  ncf 
longer  a.sk,  for  it  is  too  manifest  to  all  men.  But  lei 
me  ask,  who  was  it  then  that  succoured  the  Byzantines, 
and  delivered  them  ?  Who  saved  the  Hellespunt  from 
falling  under  a  foreign  power  in  those  times- ?  It  was 
you,  O  Athenians;  \vh<jn  I  say  yon,  I  mean  the  re- 
public. But  who  was  it  that  guided  the  republic  by 
his  counsels,  his  decrees  and  services,  and  .devoted 
himself  solely,  without  reserve,  to  your  business?  It 
v.as  I.  But,  indeed,  liow  great  the  benefits  were  which 
uccrued  to  all  by  these  transactions,  you  are  not  now 
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to  learn  from  my  words ;  you  have  felt  it  by  experience : 
for  all  the  while  that  war  lasted,  besides  the  great  glory 
you  gained  therein,  you  were  supplied  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  in  greater  plenty,  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  than  you  are  now  in  the  present  peace ;  which 
these  mighty  patriots  observe  in  hopes  of  some  future 
events ;  of  which  may  they  be  frustrated ;  may  they 
never  partake  with  you  those  blessings  for  which  every 
weli-aftected  citizen  implores  the  gods,  nor  ever  give 
yo»i  to  partake  of  such  advantages  as  they  propose  to 
themselves.  Recite  to  them  the  crowns  of  the  Byzan- 
tines and  Perinthians,  with  which  they  presented  the 
republic  for  these  services. 

[The  edict  of  the  Bi/zantines.l 

"  Under  Bosphoricus  the  Hieromnemon,  Dama- 
getus,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
decreed,  after  he  had  received  authority  to 
speak  from  the  senate ;  that,  whereas  the 
republic  of  Athens  both  in  times  past  hath 
retained  a  constant  benevolence  towards  the 
Byzantines,  and  our  allies  and  kindred  the 
Perinthians;  and  hath  likewise  done  us  many 
and  great  services  in  our  need,  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  when  Philip  of  Macedonia  had 
invaded  our  territories  with  an  army,  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Byzantines  and  Pe- 
rinthians, burning  our  country,  and  hewing 
down  our  trees;  hath  assisted  us  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  with  provisions, 
arms  and  regular  troops,  and  delivered  us 
out  of  great  perils ;  hath  re-established  us  in 
our  ancient  form  of  government,  and  restored 
to  us  our  laws  and  sepulchres ;  it  hath 
pleased  the  states  of  the  Byzantines  and  Pe- 
rinthians, to  grant  the  Athenians  the  freedom 
of  our  city,  with  the  privilege  of  intermar- 
rying with  Us,  and  possessing  lands  ;  of  pre- 
siding in  all  pleas  in  the  court  called  Tholus, 
before  the  senate,  before  the  people,  and  be- 
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fore  our  presidents  in  religious  matters;  a 
privilege  to  which  none  but  our  freeborn 
citizens  are  entitled  ;  and  whosoever  of  them 
are  willing-  to  dwell  in  this  city,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxes,  or  service  to  the  state  ; 
it  hath  further  pleased  them,  that  three  sta- 
tues of  the  height  of  sixteen  cubits  shall  be 
erected  in  the  Bosphorus,  to  represent  the 
republic  of  Athens  crowned  by  the  republic 
of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians;  and 
likewise  that  gifts  be  sent  to  the  great  pubUc 
assemblies  in  Greece,  at  the  Isthmian,  Ne- 
mean,  Olympian,  and  Pythiati  games;  and 
that  the  crown  be  there  proclaimed,  with 
which  the  republic  of  Athens  is  presented 
by  us;  that  so  all  the  Grecians  may  know 
the  virtue  and  merit  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians." 

Recite  me  also  the  crowns  decreed  by  the  states  in 
■the  Chersonesus. 

[The  edict  of  the  states  in  the  Chersonesus.l 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Sestus,  Eleus,  Madytus,  and 
Alopec-onneyus  in  the  Chersonesus,  do  present 
the  senate  and  republic  of  Athens  with  a 
golden  crown,  of  the  weight  of  threescore 
talents ;  and  erect  an  altar,  sacred  to  grati- 
tude, and  the  republic  of  Athens,  btcause 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings  are  derived  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus  by  their  means, 
who  have  delivered  us  out  of  the  "liands  of 
Philip,  and  restored  (o  us  our  country,  onr 
laws  and  liberty,  and  every  thing  wo  held 
sacred;  and  lliroughoiit  alH'utuie  ajirs  they 
will  never  cease  to  be  thankful,  and  do  then) 
all  the  s-;rvice  in  their  power.  This  they 
decreed  in  common  council  assembled." 
G  2 
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Hence  then,  by  pursuing;  my  plan,  and  by  my  la- 
bours in  the  state,  not  only  the  Chersonesus  and  By- 
zantium were  saved ;  not  only  Philip  was  prevented, 
at  that  time,  from  possessing  himself  of  the  Hellespont; 
not  only  did  much  honour  redound  to  the  city  there- 
from, but,  farther,  an  evident  proof  was  given  to  all 
men,  of  your  generosity,  and  Philip's  malignity;  for 
he,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Byzantines,  besieged 
them  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  ;  (and  what  action 
can  be  more  base  and  villanous  ?)  but  you,  who  might 
reasonably  have  reproached  them  with  their  many  and 
just  provocations  of  you  by  former  ingratitude,  not 
only  forgot  the  injuries  you  had  sustained,  nor  barely 
let  them  alone  in  this  their  distress,  but  even  appeared 
in  their  defence,  and  saved  them ;  by  which  conduct 
you  gained  glory  and  universal  good-will.  And  now 
that  many  have  heretofore  received  crowns  from  you 
for  their  services  in  the  state,  all  men  know ;  but  that 
by  any  other  the  republic  has  been  crowned,  (by  a 
counsellor,  I  mean,  or  orator)  except  by  me,  no  man 

can  say. 

28.  Now  I  proceed  to  shew,  that  the  invectives  with 
tvhich  he  loaded  the  Euboeans  and  Byzantines,  ripping 
up  any  little  grievance,  that  you  might  have  to  com- 
plain of,  were  mere  calumnies  ;  not  only  in  that  they 
were  mere  fictions,  (for  that  I  imagine  you  know) 
but  also  in  that,  granting  them  all  perfectly  true,  in 
the  manner  I  acted,  I  so  managed,  as  to  turn  them  to 
the  advantage  of  the  republic.  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  siniilur  instances,  wherein  you  acted  nobly  and 
gloriously  for  the  city,  and  that  succinctly  ;  for  it  be- 
comes every  man  in  a  private,  and  every  state  in  a 
public  capacity,  to  strive  that  their  future  behaviour 
may  keep  up  to  the  greatest  dignity  they  have  already 
attained.  Now  you,  O  Athenians,  at  the  time  when 
the  Lacedemonians  were  masters  by  land  and  by  sea, 
and  held  all  the  places  round  about  Attica,  with  go- 
vernors and  garrisons,  Euboea,  Tanagra,  all  Boeotia, 
Meo-ara^    iEgiua,    Cleonai,    and    the    other    islands. 
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though   the  city  had  then  neither  ship,   nor  wall,  you 
marched  out  to  Haliartus;  and  again,  not  many  days 
after,  to  Corinth;  though  the  Athenians  could  then 
have  resented  many  iU  offices  done  them  by  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Thebans  during  the  Dccekan  war;   but 
they  did  not  so,  nor  any  thing  like  it.     And   in   both 
these  cases,  /Eschines,  it  was  not  to  requite  their  be- 
nefactors they  acted,  nor  were  they  blind  to  the  dangers 
which  attended  these  expeditions;  yet  they  would  not 
deny  their  assistance  to  those  who  fled  to  them  for  suc- 
cour,   but   were  willing   to  expose   themselves  to  the 
greatest  perils  for  the  love^of  glory  and  honour.     And 
herein  they  thought  justly'and  nobly;  for  death  puts  a 
final  period  to  the  life  of  every  man,  and  will  find  him 
out,  though  he  were  to  keep  himself  close  confined  in  a 
cell.      Brave  men  therefore  should  ever  be  ready  to 
attempt  all    noble  deeds,    fortifying  themselves  with 
good  hope  ;  and  to  bear  whatever  god  shall  send  mag- 
nanimously.'    Upon  such  principles  acted  our  ancestors, 
and  upon  such  our  ancient  sires,  who  assisted  the  La- 
cedemonians, though  neither  our  friends  nor  benefac- 
tors, but   had   done  our  city  many  and  great  injuries; 
and  when   the  Thebans,  after  the  victory  of  Leuctra, 
attempted  to  exterminate  them,  you  restrained  the  op- 
pressors, nothing  intimidated  by  the  great  power  of  the 
Thebans  at  that^time,  and  the  glory  they  had  gotten; 
nor  considering  that  you  were   to  endanger  yourselves 
for  a  people,  at  whose  hands   you  had   suuered   such 
mighty  wrongs.     And  by  this  conduct  you  gave  a  clear 
proof  to  all  Greece,  that  when  any  state  had   offended 
you,  you   retain   your   resentment  for  it  at  any  other 
time;  but  when  the  safety  or  liberty  of  any  such  state 
is  in  danger,  you  neither  remember  the   injury,  nor 
call  them  to  an  account  for  it,  at  such  a  season. 

29.  And  not  on  these  occasions  only,  were  you  so 
minded,  but  again,  when  tlie  Thebans  laid  claim  to 
Euboea,  you  did  not  overlook  it;  nor  did  you  call  to 
mind  the  injuries  which  Themison  and  Theodorus  had 
done  you  near  Oropus,  but  succoured  them  also,  at 
the  time  when  voluntary  trierarchs  were  first  appointed 
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bj  the  republic,  of  whom  I  was  one.  But  of  this  no 
more  at  present.  And  surely  it  was  honourably  done 
of  you  to  save  the  island ;  but  still  much  more  honour- 
ably, when  you  had  both  their  persons  and  cities  in 
your  power,  to  restore  them,  with  integrity,  to  those 
rery  men,  who  had  oflendcd  you,  and  not  make  your- 
selves amends  out  of  the  things  which  you  were  en- 
trusted with,  for  the  injuries  they  had  done  you.  I 
pass  over  a  thousand  other  things,  which  I  could  men- 
tion; sea-fights,  expeditions,  and  foot-forces,  raised 
both  in  former  days,  and  now  in  your  own  times,  all 
which  things  the  city  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  liberty 
and  preservation  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  I  then  who 
had  seen  the  republic  willingly  undertake  so  many  and 
such  sharp  conflicts  for  the  benefit  of  others,  when  she 
was  now,  in  some  sort,  deliberating  upon  her  own  pre- 
servation, what  conduct  was  I  to  direct  her  to?  What 
counsel  should  I  have  given  her?  To  shew  an  ill-timed 
resentment,  forbid  it,  Jupiter;  to  shew,  I  say,  an  ill- 
timed  resentment  of  former  injuries  towards  those  who 
solicited  her  for  preservation  ;  and  to  seek  pretences 
whereby  to  betray  every  interest  of  them,  the  public,  and 
ourselves.  And  which  of  you  would  not  have  killed 
me,  most  justly,  if  I  had  attempted,  even  by  a  word, 
to  sully  that  peculiar  glory  which  our  republic  enjoys? 
l^esides,  you  would  never  have  done  such  a  thing,  I  am 
very  sure.  For  if  you  had  been  so  inclined,  who  hin- 
dered you?  Was  it  not  in  your  power?  And  were  not 
these  men  very  earnest  in  solieiting  you  to  it? 

30.  I  shall  now  return  to  sjjeak  of  the  sequel  of  my 
administration.  And  herein  be  pleased  again  to  con- 
sider, what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the  republic?  For 
seeing,  O  Athenians,  that  your  marine  was  in  a  shat- 
tered condition,  and  that  the  rich  got  oft"  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  trifling  sum,  whilst  the  middling  and  poorer 
citizens  were  stripped  of  their  substance ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  republic  always  lost  the  proper  seasons 
for  action,  in  delays  occasioned  hereby;  I  made  a  law 
by  which  I  obliged  the  rich  to  pay  their  just  propor- 
tion, and  took  oft"  from  the  poor  their  unjust  burden; 
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and  what  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  repnbhc, 
I  provided,  that  all  preparations  for  any  service  should 
be  made  in  time.  And  being-  accused  of  transgressing 
the  laws  by  this  edict,  I  appeared  before  your  tribunal, 
and  was  acquitted,  and  my  accuser  did  not  obtain  the 
fifdi  part  of  the  votes. 

And  now,  what  sums   do  you  think  those  who  held 
the  first,  the   second,  and  third  ranks   in  the  classes 
which  Tuiae  this  tax,  would  have  given   me,   above  all, 
that  I  should  not  propose  the  law  ;  but  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  let  them  defer  the  execution,   (and 
so  evade  the  intent  of  it)   by  giving  an   oath  for  future 
appearance  ?    Such  a  sum,  O  Athenians,  as  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  tell  you  of;  and  this  they  had  good  reasoa 
for  doing  ;  for  they  were  permitted,  by  the  former  laws, 
to  join  together,  for  this  service,  to  the  number  of  six- 
teen, so  that  they  paid  little  or  nothing,  whilst  the 
poorer  citizens  were  oppressed  and  ruined.     But  by 
my  law,  which   made  every  one  pay  according  to  hip 
substance,    he,  who    contributed    before   only    to    the 
sixteenth   part  of  a  galley,  now  saw  himself  obliged 
to  equip  two  galleys  at  his  own  expence,  of  which   he 
was  trierarch.    For  before  they  did  not  style  themselves 
trierarchs,    but   contributors.     So   then,    certainly,  to 
prevent  this  law  from  taking  place,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  do  their  duty,  there  was  nothing  that 
they  would  not  have  given.     And  now  recite  me,  first, 
the  edict  by  which  I  was  indicted  ;  then  read  the  lax  as 
it  was  appointed  by  the  former  law ;  and  afterwards 
according  to  my  law.     Begin. 

[The  edict.} 

"  In  the  archonship  of  Polycles,  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month  Boedromion,  the  tribe 
Flippothoontis  presiding ;  Demosthenes,  son 
of  Demosthenes,  Pa^aniean,  proposed  a  bill, 
relating  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys,  instead 
of  the  former  law  regulatins:  the  contribu- 
lions  by  them  to  be  made  ;  and  it  passed  the 
votes  of  the  senate  and  people.  And  here- 
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upon  Patrocks,  Phylcan,  brought  an  action 
against  Demosthenes  for  violation  of  the  laws. 
But  he  not  obtaining  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes, 
was  fined  five  hundred  drachnioe.'* 

Bring  me  next  that  fine  tax,  which  J  set  aside. 

"  Sixteen  Trierarcjis  shall  be  appointed  to  furnish 
one  galley,  after  the  manner  of  the  contri- 
butions in  the  companies  of  foot-soldiers, 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to 'forty;  sharing 
equall)'^  in  the  expense." 

Now  bring  me,  after  this,  the  tax,  as  it  is  settled  by 
my  law. 

"  Trierarchs  shall  be  appointed  to  furnish  a  gal- 
ley according  to  their  substance,  by  valua- 
tion ;  at  the  rate  of  ten  talents  to  one  galley. 
If  any  man's  substance  be  valued  at  more, 
let  his  tax  be  raised  in  the  same  proportion, 
as  far  as  three  galleys,  and  a  tender.  Where 
the  substance  is  less  than  ten  talents,  let  the 
same  rate  be  observed ;  and  let  so  many  con- 
tributors be  joined  together  to  furnish  one 
galley,  that  their  substance  may  amount  al- 
together to  ten  talents." 

3 1 .  Was  this  a  small  relief  to  the  poor  amongst  you, 
do  you  think?  Or  that  the  rich  would  have  advanced 
but  a  small  matter,  to  be  excused  from  paying  their 
full  proportion  ?  And  now  I  do  not  only  pride  myself 
upon  not  giving  way  to  them,  nor  upon  being  acquitted 
at  my  trial,  but  chiefly  upon  having  made  a  truly  ser- 
viceable law,  and  having  given  proof  of  it  by  expe- 
rience. For,  during  the  whole  war,  when  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  according  to  my  law,  no  trierarch  ever 
brought  a  complaint  before  you  of  his  being  injured,  or 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Munychia,  or 
was  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  of  the  navy ;  nor 
did  the  republic  lo#e  any  one  galley  at  sea,  nor  was  so 
much  as  one  left  behind  in  port,  at  any  timCj  that 
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could  not  sail;  yet  under  the  former  laws,  all  these 
evils  happened  :  the  cause  of  which  was,  that  the  poor 
contributors  were  not  able  to  pay  their  contribution  ; 
and  in  many  cases  there  was  an  utter  impossibility  of 
levying  the  tax;  but  I  transferred  the  charge  of  main- 
taining the  navy,  from  the  indigent  to  the  wealthy ; 
then  every  thing  proper  was  done.  And  now,  I  xvill 
venture  to  say,  that  if  it  were  for  this  very  thing  only,  I 
deserve  to  obtain  public  praises  ;  that  I  always  prefer- 
red such  measures  in  my  administration,  as  redounded, 
at  once,  to  the  reputation,  honour,  and  strengthening 
of  the  republic;  and  not  one  measure  of  mine  has  ever 
been  envious,  or  vexatious,  or  malicious,  nor  yet  mean 
and  unworthy  of  the  republic. 

32.  And  now,  the  same  conduct  that  I  have  observed 
in  the  administration  of  our  home-aifairs,  I  shall  like- 
wise be  found  to  have  observed  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
states  of  Greece.  For  as,  within  the  city,  1  did  not 
prefer  the  thanks  and  favour  of  the  rich,  before  the 
just  rights  of  the  people  ;  so  neither,  in  regard  to 
foreign  affairs,  did  I  prefer  the  gifts  and  friendship 
of  Philip,  before  the  common  interest  of  all  Greece. — 
I  think  It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  procla- 
mation,  and  the  accounts  ;  for  I  flatter  myself,  I  have 
made  it  sufficiently  appear,  by  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  I  have  acted  in  the  best  manner,  and  that,  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  things,  I  am  a  stedfast  friend  of 
the  republic,  and  readily  inclined  to  promote  its 
welfare.  And  yet  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  greatest  of 
my  services  and  actions,  as  thinking,  first,  that  I  am^ 
bound  to  vindicate  Ctesiphon  from  the  charge  of 
writing  illegally  in  due  order  ;  and  then,  that  though 
I  should  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  my  administration, 
the  testimony  of  every  man's  conscience  amongst  you, 
would  as  well  supply  the  omission  for  me. 

33.  As  to  all  that  confused  jumble  of  discourse  then, 
which  my  adversary  held  up  and  down,  about  the  laws 
in  these  cases  provided,  I  suppose  none  of  you  could 
learn  any  thing  from  it ;  nor  Avas  I  able,  myself,  to  un- 
derstand the  greatest  part  of  it.     But  I  shall  take  the 

<j  5 
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most  simple  and  direct  way  to  defend  the  point  of  le- 
gality ;  for  so  far  am  I  from  denying  that  I  am  account- 
able to  the  public,  (as  this  man  has,  many  times  slan- 
derously affirmed,  and  taken  for  granted)  that  I  shall, 
all  my  life  long,  acknowledge  myself  bound  to  render 
Tou  an  account  of  every  thing  I  have  taken  in  hand, 
<jr  manage  for  you  ;  yet  still  whatever,  of  my  own  ac- 
cord, I  have  given  to  the  republic,  and  of  my  own  pri- 
vate substance,  I  aver  I  am  at  no  time  to  be  called  to 
an  account  for,  (do  you  hear  me,  JEschines?)  nor  any 
other  person,  not  though  he  were  even  one  of  the 
nine  archons.  For  what  law  is  so  full  of  injustice 
and  ill -nature  as  to  bereave  a  man  (who  gives  of 
his  own  to  the  public,  and  so  has  done  a  public 
spirited  and  generous  action)  of  due  thanks ;  nay, 
and  further,  to  put  him  into  hands  of  envious  cen- 
sors, and  appoint  them  comptrollers  over  his  bounty  ? 
None  most  certainlj'.  If  he  says  there  is,  let  him  pro- 
duce it,  and  I  will  be  content,  and  hold  my  peace.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing,  O  Athenians.  And  whereas  he 
slanderously  reports  that  when  I  was  treasurer  of  the 
theatre,  and  gave  money  of  my  own  to  the  public,  "  the 
senate  decreed  me  praises,  when  I  should  have  been 
called  to  an  account."  It  was  not  for  any  of  those 
things  which  I  was  to  render  an  account  of,  that  the 
senate  decreed  me  thanks;  but  for  what  I  had  added 
to  the  public  stock  of  my  own,  slanderer  as  you  are. 

34.  But  you  were  curator  of  the  walls  too,  adds  he. 
And  for  this  too,  I  say,  I  was  justly  praised,  because  I 
disbursed  my  own  money,  and  did  not  charge  it  to 
the  public ;  for  a  reckoning  to  be  sure  requires  direc- 
tors and  inspectors,  but  a  gift  should  meet  with  a  just 
return  of  thanks  and  praise.  And  that  this  is  so  deter- 
mined, (not  only  in  the  laws,  but  also  in  our  customs) 
I  shall  easily  shew  you  from  many  precedents.  For, 
first,  Nausicles,  during  the  time  of  his  being  general, 
was  many  times  presented  with  a  crown  by  you,  for 
the  money  be  laid  out  for  the  public  of  his  own.  Therv 
for  giving  shields,  Diotimus,  and  again,  Charidemus 
was  crooned  j  theu  that  famous  Neoptoleraus  (at  the 
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time  when  he  was  chief  director  of  many  works)  had 
public  honours  given  him  for  the  money  which  he 
added  of  his  own.  For  it  would  be  very  hard  that 
every  person  in  any  office  of  trust  or  authority  should 
either  not  be  at  liberty  to  give  his  own  to  the  republic  ; 
or  instead  of  receiving  thanks  for  his  gifts,  must  sub- 
mit them  to  the  controul  of  others.  And  now,  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  advanced,  take  and  recite  me  the  edicts 
made  in  the  forementioned  cases.     Read. 

[Edict.] 

"  Demonicus,  Phlyean,  archon,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  the  month  Boedromion,  by 
order  of  the  senate  and  people,  Callias,  Phre- 
arrian,  spoke  as  follows.  That  it  pleases  the 
senate  and  people  to  present  a  crown  to 
Nausicles,  general  of  the  heavy-armed  troops; 
for  that  he  (when  two  thousand  of  the  Athe- 
nian troops  were  in  Imbrus,  assisting  the 
Athenians  who  inhabit  that  island ;  and 
Phialon,  who  was  appointed  to  that  office, 
could  not  sail  upon  account  of  storm?,  to 
carry  them  their  pay)  gave  it  them  out  of 
his  own  substance,  and  did  not  charge  it  to 
the  people  :  and  that  the  crown  be  pro- 
claimed at  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  at  the 
new  tragedies." 

[Edict.'] 

"Caliias,  Phrearrian, spoke  as  follows  (the  Prytanes 
being  assembled  by  order  of  the  senate). 
Whereas  Charidemus,  general  of  the  infantry, 
and  Diolimus,  general  of  the  cavalry,  (when 
some  of  the  soldiers  had  been  plundered  of 
their  armour,  at  the  battle  near  the  river)  did 
at  their  own  expense,  arm  them  again  with 
eight  hundred  shields  ;  it  hath  pleased  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  to  present  a  golden 
crown  to  Charidemus  and  Diotimus;  and 
that  it  be  proclaimed  at  the  great  festival  of 
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Minerva,  at  the  gymnastic  contests;  and  at 
the  festival  of  Bacchus,  at  the  new  tra^e- 
thes ;  and  the  Thesmothetae,  Prytanes,  and 
directors  of  the  games  shall  lake  care  to 
see  it  proclaimed.' 


35.  Each  of  these,  vEschines,  was  accountable  for 
the  office  he  held,  but  not  for  those  things,  for  which 
lie  was  presented  with  a  crown.  So  then  neither  am 
I.  For  the  same  things,  certainly,  are  lawful  to  me, 
which  are  so  to  others  in  the  same  cases.  I  have  given 
of  my  own  to  the  pablic ;  and  for  that  I  am  praised, 
as  not  being  subject  to  controul  for  what  I  have  given. 
I  have  borne  offices,  and  I  have  passed  my  accounts  for 
those  offices,  not  for  what  I  have  expended  of  my  own. 
True,  you  say,  but  you  did  not  act  justly  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  offices.  Why  were  not  you  present 
then,  -Eschines,  when  the  comptrollers  received  my 
accounts,  to  acci^  me  ?  And  now,  to  the  end  you 
may  know  that  he  himself  bears  witness,  in  my  favour, 
that  I  was  presented  with  a  crown  for  those  things, 
ithich  I  was  not  bound  to  account  for ;  take  and  read 
me  the  whole  psephism  made  for  crowning  me  ;  for 
by  those  heads  in  that  bill,  which  he  did  not  attack,  he 
will  be  found  a  false  accuser  in  those  heads  which  he 
has  indicted. 

[The  psephism.'] 

"  In  the  archonship  of  Euthycles,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  the  month  Pyanepsion,  the  tribe 
Oeneis  presiding;  Ctesiphon,  son  of  Leosthe- 
nes,  Anaphlystian,  spoke  as  follows.  Whereas 
Demosthenes,  son  of  Demosthenes,  Paeaniean, 
being  made  curator  of  the  repairs  of  the  walls, 
expended  upon  the  work  three  talents  of  his 
own  private  substance,  and  gave  them  to  the 
public  ;  and  whereas  he,  being  set  over  the 
treasury  of  the  public  shews,  added,  over  and 
above  the  theatral  money  of  all  the  tribes, 
one  hundred  minae  of  his  own,  to  be  laid  out 
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in  sacrifices ;  it  has  pleased  the  senate 
and  republic  of  Athens,  that  Demosthenes, 
son  of  Demosthenes, Paianican,  should  receive 
praise  for  his  virtue,  and  that  benevolence  in 
which  he  perseveres,  at  all  times,  towards  the 
people  of  Athens :  and  that  he  be  crowned 
with  a  golden  crown,  and  that  the  crown  be 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre,  at  the  festival  of 
Bacchus,  at  the  time  of  acting  the  new  tra- 
gedies. And  the  president  of  the  games 
shall  have  the  care  of  the  proclamation." 

36.  So  then  it  is  not  the  making  a  gift  to  the  public, 
which  you  accuse  as  illegal ;  but  it  is  the  senate's  de- 
creeing me  a  reward  for  it,  that  you  inveigh  against. — 
While  you  confess  then,  that  to  receive  gifts  is  legal, 
do  you  condemn  the  making  a  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment for  them  as  illegal  ?  And  what  must  a  man  be, 
to  be  completely  bad,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  possessed 
with  the  true  daemon  of  envy,  by  all  the  gods  /  ask  ? 
Must  not  such  be. the  man  ? 

And  now,  as  to  the  proclamation  in  the  theatre,  I 
will  not  urge,  that  it  has  been  made  there  a  thousand 
thousand  times,  and  that  I  have  been  crowned  there 
myself  many  times  before  :  but,  by  the  gods,  are  you 
so  stupid  and  senseless,  iEschines,  as  not  to  conceive, 
that  the  crown  does  equal  honour  to  the  person  crown- 
ed, wheresoever  it  is  proclaimed  ;  but  that  the  procla- 
mation is  made  in  the  theatre  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  present  the  crown.  For  as  many  as  hear  it,  are 
excited  thereby  to  give  benefactions  to  the  public,  and 
praise  the  gratitude  of  the  city,  more  than  the  person 
that  is  crowned  ;  for  which  reason  the  city  has  written 
this  law.     Take,  and  read  me  the  law  itself. 

[The  law.'] 

*'  To  whomsoever  any  of  the  boroughs  shall  pre- 
sent a  crown,  they  shall  proclaim  it  each  in 
their  own  private  boroughs  3  except  such  as 
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shall  be  presented  with  a  crown  by  the  re- 
public of  Athens,  or  the  senate.  These  it 
t^hall  be  lawful  to  proclaim  in  the  theatre,  at 
the  festival  of  Bacchus." 

37.  Do  you  hear,  iEschines,  the  law  says  expressly, 
*'  Except  such  as  the  republic  or  senate  shall  crown, 
and  let  such  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  ?"  Why 
then,  poor  wretch,  ivhy  will  you  exert  your  low  malice 
in  slanders?  Why  do  not  you  purge  off  that  black 
bile  with  hellebore  ?  Are  not  you  ashamed  of  bring- 
ing an  action  against  a  man,  not  for  any  wrong  he  has 
done,  but  out  of  mere  envy  ?  And  then  totally  to  pass 
over  some  laws,  and  leave  out  parts  of  others,  which,  to 
deal  honestly,  you  should  have  read  entire,  and  this  to 
men  who  are  sworn  to  give  their  verdict  according  to 
the  laws?  After  doing  this  you  enumerate  what  are 
the  qualifications  of  a  patriot,  wherein  you  rfo  just  like  a 
man  who  should  give  directions  for  a  statue  to  be  made 
after  a  certain  manner,  and  afterwards  take  up  with  it, 
though  it  had  not  so  much  as  one  feature  like  the 
description.  Or  as  if  patriots  were  to  be  distinguished 
by  their  words,  not  by  their  behaviour  and  public 
actions.  And  you  bawl  out  every  thing  you  have  a 
viind  to  soy,  without  distinction  of  what  is  fit,  or  unfit 
to  be  spoken  ;  and  scatter  ribaldry  round  you,  as  if  you 
were  upon  a  stage,  abuses  applicable  to  yourself,  and 
your  race,  not  to  me. 

And  now,  O  Athenians,  I  take  it,  that  the  difference 
between  railing  and  accusation  is  this  :  that  accusation  ■ 
is  confined  to  such  offences  for  which  there  are  punish- 
ments appointed  in  the  laws;  but  railing  comprehends 
all  slanders  and  reproaches  whatever,  which  enemies 
Mre  wont  to  vent  against  each  other,  according  to  the 
natural  bent  of  their  genius.  And  I  have  always  un- 
derstood, that  our  ancestors  erected  these  tribunals,  not 
for  you  to  be  convened  hither,  and  called  away  from 
your  private  business,  to  hear  orators  asperse  one  an- 
other with  impertinent  slanders ;  but  to  convict  one 
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anolher  of  any  injury,  which  may  have  been  done  to 
the  republic.  And  this  jEschines  knowing,  no  less 
than  I,  yet  chose  to  rail,  rather  than  to  accuse.  "^ 

38.  And  as  he  has  taken  no  small  pains  in  doing 
this,  it  is  not  just  he  should  escape  so;  and  1  shall  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  take  notice  of  it;  premising  only 
one  question  to  him.  Whether  would  you  be  said  to 
be  the  city's  enemy,  ^schines,  or  mine  ?  Mine  cer- 
tainly. Yet  at  the  time  when  you  might  have  taken 
your  revenge  of  me  in  a  legal  manner  for  these  injuries 
to  the  public,  you  neglected  it,  at  the  time  of  passing 
my  accounts,  by  indictments,  and  other  judicial  pro- 
cesses. But  after  I  had  been  declared  innocent  by  all 
the  laws,  at  all  times,  at  the  day  appointed,  after  judg- 
ment haA  been  many  times  passed  upon  these  matters 
before  ;  and  I  had  never,  at  any  time,  been  found 
guilty  of  any  wrong  to  you;- and  the  city  must  nov> 
consequently  partake,  more  or  less,  in  the  reputation  of 
all  public  determinations,  then  at  last  you  attack  me. 
Take  care,  iEschines,  that  you  are  not  found  an  enemy 
of  the  public  in  reality,  and  mine  only  in  pretence. 

39.  And  now  that  I  have  shewn  you  all  how  to  de- 
termine your  suffrages  religiously  and  uprightly,  I  am 
necessitated,  it  seems,  (though  by  nature  averse  to  all 
invectives)  upon  account  of  his  opprobrious  accusations, 
and  in  return  for  his  many  and  vile  calumnies,  to  re- 
tort a  few  of  such  truths  only,  as  are  necessary  to  be 
remarked  concerning  him ,  and  likewise  to  shew  you 
who  this  ^schines  is,  and  from  whence  he  sprung : 
though  now  he  is  so  forward  to  begin  foul  language, 
and  exclaims  against  certain  harsh  expressions  of  mine, 
when  he  himself  has  said  such  things,  as  any  modest 
man  would  be  ashamed  to  utter.  For  if  ^acus,  Rha- 
damanthus,  or  Minos  were  the  accuser,  and  not  an  idle 
babbler,  a  hackney  pettifogger,  a  mischievous  scrivener, 
1  do  not  believe,  even  one  of  them  would  have  said 
such  things,  or  have  heaped  up  so  many  odious  expres- 
sions, bawling  with  all  the  bombast  of  tragedy,  "  O 
earth  !  O  sun  !  O  virtue !"  and  the  like  ;  and  again,  in- 
voking Prudence  and  Learning,  by  which  things  honest. 
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and  base,  are  distinguished.  For  these,  you  heard, 
were  his  words.  And  what  alliance  has  the  kennel, 
and  such  as  bear  near  affinity  to  it,  with  virtue  ?  What 
knowledge  have  you  of  honour,  or  any  such  nice  dis- 
tinctions? Whence  did  you  derive  it,  or  how  came 
you  dignified  with  it?  What  right  have  you  to  talk  of 
learning  ?  When  not  one  of  those,  who  are  the  most 
highly  endowed  with  it,  would  arrogate  such  a  title  to 
himself,  but  would  even  blush,  if  another  said  it  of  him. 
Whereas,  men  who  are  void  of  it,  like  you,  and  pretend 
to  it,  through  want  of  shame,  effect  nothing  by  it,  but 
to  give  pain  to  the  hearers  while  they  are  speaking,  not 
to  beget  in  them  a  higher  opinion  of  the  speaker. 

40.  Though  I  am  at  no  loss  for  what  to  Say  of  you, 
and  yours,  1  am  greatly  at  a  loss  where  to  begin. — 
Whether  /  shall  remind  you  how  your  father  Tromes, 
secured  with  broad  fetters,  and  a  log,  was  servant  to 
that  Elpias,  who  taught  school  near  the  temple  of  The- 
seus ;  or,  how  your  mother,  by  celebrating  daily  nup- 
tials in  one  of  those  convenient  retirements  near  the 
hero  Calamites,  kept  you,  and  preserved  to  us,  a  fine 
image  of  a  man,  and  a  topping  actor  of  the  third  class  ; 
or,  how  Phormio,  a  piper  on  board  a  galley,  slave  of 
Dion  the  Phrearrian,  raised  her  from  this  creditable 
occupation. 

41.  But,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  gods,  I  am  afraid, 
while  I  am  but  doing  you  justice,  1  am  disgracing  my- 
self, by  meddling  with  a  subject  unbecoming  mj 
notice  ;  whtrefure  I  shall  wave  it,  and  begin  with  the 
history  of  his  own  life.  For  he  is  no  common  person- 
age, but  one  of  those  whonn  the  republic,  for  their  dc' 
sens,  brand  with  solemn  curses  and  execrations.  For 
it  is  but  now  lately lately  do  I  say  ? but  yester- 
day, or  the  other  day,  that  he  was  made  both  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  and  an  orator.  Then  ennobling  his  father's 
name  by  an  addition  of  two  syllables,  of  Tromes  he 
made  it  Atrometus :  and  to  his  mother  he  gave  the 
very  venerable  name  of  Glaucothea,  though  all  the 
world  knows  she  was  called  Empusa ;  which  nickname 
she  got,  it  is  plain,  by  submitting  to  all  employments 
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and  hardships.  For  what  could  it  be  from  else  ?  Yet 
you  are  so  ungrateful,  and  vile  by  nature,  jF.schines, 
that  though  you  have  been  raised  from  slavery  to 
liberty,  and  from  beggary  to  wealth,  by  tlicse  men, 
your  conduct  in  the  state  has  not  been  calculated  to 
requite  them  their  kindness,  but  you  have  let  yourself 
for  hire  to  serve  their  enemies. 

42.  All  those  orations  of  his,  which  may  admit  of  a 
dispute  whether  they  were  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
or   not,  I  shall  not  speak  of:   and  only  mention  those, 
wherein  it  is  evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  he  acted 
for  the  enemies  of  the  state.     Which  of  you  did  not 
know  that  Antiphon,  that  was  cast  out  of  his  tribe,  who 
promised  Philip  to  burn  your  naval  stores,  and  came 
for  that   purpose   into  the  city;  whom    when    I   had 
detected  hirking  in  Pirijeeus,  and  had  brought  him  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  this  traitor,  by  his  bawling, 
and  exclaiming,  "  that  I  was  guilty  of  grievous  cruelty 
in  a  free  people,  to  insult  such  citizens  as  had  met  with 
misfortunes,  and  intrude  into  their  house's,"  procured 
to  be  dismissed  without  a  trial  ?     And  unless  the  coun- 
cil of  Areopagus,  taking  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and 
observing  you  imposed  on,  at  a  time  when  it  was  highly 
requisite" you  should  not,  had  made  a  strict  search  after 
the  man,  apprehended   him,  and  brought  him  before 
you  again  ;  such  a  villain  would  have   been  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  justice,  have  escaped  punishment, 
and   been  dismissed  with  impunity  by  this  pompous 
orator.     So  you  put  him  to  the  torture  first,  and  then 
to  death,  as  you  ought  to  have  served  his  advocate  too. 
The  senate  therefore  of  Areopagus  knowing  what  he 
had  been  guilty  of  at  this  time,   when  you  had  chosen 
him  your  syndic  for  the  temple  in  Delos,  after  this, 
through  the' same  inexperience  by  which  many  public 
advantages  have  been  lost,  (but  had  withal  made  choice 
t>f  that  council,   and  given  them  supreme  authority  in 
this  matter;)  immediately  turned  him  out  for  a  traitor, 
and   appointed   Hyperides  syndic   in  his  stead.     And 
this  verdict  they  passed,  fetching  the  ballots  from  the 
altar  ;  and  not  one  vote  was  given  for  tiiis  infamous 
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wretch.     And  now,  as  a  proof  that  I  advance  nothing 
but  the  truth,  call  me  witnesses  of  these  things. 

l^Herc  I  he  witnesses  are  called.'} 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  senate,  these  following: 
bear  witness  for  Demosthenes,  viz.  Callias  of 
Sunium  ;  Zenon,  Phlyean  ;  Cleon,  Phalerean  ; 
Demonicus,  ^Nlarathonian.  That,  whereas  the 
people  had  formerly  voted  ^schines  their 
syndic  for  the  temple  in  Delos,  at  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Amphictyons;  we  having  convened 
a  council,  judged  Hyperides  more  worthy  to 
speak  for  the  city;  and  Hyperides  was  ac- 
cordingly sent." 

43.  When  therefore  the  council  of  Areopagus  re- 
jected him  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  speak  for 
the  city,  and  gave  that  charge  to  another ;  they  then 
declared  him  both  to  be  a  traitor,  and  disaffected  to 
your  interests.  So  now  this  is  one  exploit  of  this  au- 
dacious man  ;  very  like  (is  it  not  ?)  those  which  he 
taxes  me  with.  And  now  let  me  call  to  your  mind« 
another.  For  when  Philip  had  sent  hither  Python  the 
Byzantine,  and  procured  all  his  allies  to  send  their  am- 
bassadors with  him ;  as  if  he  could  put  the  city  to 
shame,  and  convict  them  of  injustice;  upon  that  occa- 
sion I  did  not  give  way  to  the  insolent  Python;  nor 
when  he  poured  out  a  whole  torrent  of  words  against 
you,  did  I  suffer  myself  to  be  borne  down,  or  yield  hini 
the  least  advantage ;  but  I  stood  up,  and  strenuously 
resisted  him ;  I  did  not  betray  the  just  rights  of  the 
city,  but  convicted  Philip  of  having  injured  us,  and 
that  so  manifestly,  that  his  very  allies  themselves  rose 
up,  and  confessed  it.  But  this  wretch  sided  with  him, 
and  bore  testimony  against  his  country,  and  that  a 
false  testimony.  Nor  was  he  content  with  doing  this  ; 
but  again,  some  time  after  this  he  was  taken  with 
Anaxinus  the  spy,  going  into  the  house  of  Thraso. 
And,  of  a  certainty,  he  that  holds  private  meetings  and 
conferences  with  a  spy  employed  by  the  enemy,  is 
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himself  a  spy,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country  in  his 
heart.  And  to  convince  you  that  this  is  the  very  truth, 
call  rae  the  witnesses  to  these  things. 

[  JViinesses."] 

"  Meledemus,  son  of  Cleon  ;  Hyperides,  son  of  Cal- 
lajschrus;  Nicomachus,  son  of  Diophantes, 
bear  this  testimony  to  Demosthenes,  and 
have  affirmed,  upon  oath  before  the  generals, 
that  they  saw  iEschines,  son  of  Atrometus, 
Cothocian,  entering  by  night  into  the  house 
of  Thraso,  and  conferring  with  Anaxinus, 
who  was  judged  to  be  a  spy  of  Philip's. 
This  deposition  was  made  in  the  archonship 
of  Nicias,  on  the  third  day  of  the  month 
Hecatombteon." 

44.  7\nd  now  1  shall  pass  by  a  thousand  other  things, 
which  I  can  produce  against  him;  for  such  is  the  maa 
all  over.  I  could  likevvise  produce  now  many  more  in- 
stances, wherein  he  appeared  in  those  days  to  serve  our 
enemies,  and  attack  me.  But  you  do  not  carel'ully  re- 
tain the  memory  of  such  things,  nor  a  due  resentment 
for  them.  For  you  have  sutFered  a  very  bad  custom 
to  get  ground  amongst  you,  that  when  an  orator  coun- 
seUany  thing  for  the  public  advantage,  you  give  au- 
thority to  every  one  that  will,  to  supplant  and  traduce 
him;  exchanging  the  public  advantage  for  the  pleasure 
and  gratification  which  you  find  in  hearing  calumnies 
and  invectives  :  wherefore  it  is  always  boih  easier  and 
safer  to  take  part  with  your  enemies  aoainst  you  for 
hire,  than  for  those  who  make  your  true  interest  their 
aim,  to  meddle  at  all  with  your  affairs. 

45,  And  now  surely,  even  before  the  war,  to  abet 
openly  the  cause  of  Philip  is  a  grievous  oftence,  O 
earth!  O  ye  gods!  (for  who  can. deny  it?)  being 
against  his  country  ;  yet  excuse  him  that,  if  you  are  so 
minded,  O  Athenians,  excuse  him  that.  But  after  our 
ships  had  been  openly  taken,  the  Chersonesus  laid 
waste,  and  Philip  wa*  now  marching  against  Attica; 
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when  affairs  were  no  longer  in  a  doubtful  situation,  but 
the  war  was  at  our  very  doors  ;  this  pitiful  lampooner 
has  not  one  single  thing  to  shew,  that  he  ever  did  for 
the  service  of  the  republic.  Not  one  edict  is  there  of 
jEschines,  great  or  little,  amongst  all  those  that  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  If  he  can  say  there  is,  let 
him  now  shew  it,  I  yield  him  part  of  my  time  for  it. 
But  he  can  produce  no  such  thing.  So  then  he  must 
grant  of  two  things  one  ;  either  that  he  found  nothing 
to  blame  in  those  things  which  he  then  saw  me  doino-, 
and  therefore  did  not  decree  any  thing  else ;  or  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  enemy's  advantage,  he  would  not 
produce  those  better  counsels  which  he  could  have 
given.  But  when  he  had  any  opportunity  of  puttino- 
you  upon  bad  measures,  did  he,  in  like  manner,  say 
nothing,  or  write  nothing?  There  was  no  room  for 
any  body  else  to  speak. 

46  These,  and  what  other  crimes  he  was  guilty  of, 
and  acted  under  covert,  the  city,  we  might  suppose, 
might  bear  with.  But  one  thing  more  he  has  perpetrated, 
O  Athenians,  of  so  flagrant  a  nature,  of  so  black  a  dye, 
as  to  put  the  finishing-stroke  to  all  his  former  villanies; 
and  about  which  he  spent  much  discourse  when  he  in- 
veighed against  the  decrees  of  the  Locrians  of  Am- 
phissa,  as  if,  by  that  means,  he  could  confound  and  re- 
verse the  truth.  But  the  case  is  not  so  as  he  repre- 
sented it  :  ^(how  should  it  r)  but  very  far  from  it, 
truly.  Never  will  you  be  able,  j^schines,  to  wash  off 
the  guilt  of  your  transactions  there ;  all  you  can  say 
will  never  he  sufficient  for  that. 

And  now,  in  presence  of  you  all,  O  Athenians,  I 
invoke  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  defend  this 
region  of  Attica,  and  moreover  Pythian  Apollo,  the 
great  patron  of  this  city,  and  earnestly  address  my 
prayer  to  them  all,  that  if  I  now  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  then  straightway  told  it  you  in  the  public  assembly 
of  the  people,  when  first  I  saw  this  execrable  man  med- 
dling in  this  busmess,  (for  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  was 
aware  of  it  immediately)  they  will  grant  me  success 
and  deliverance  ;  but  if,  out  of  enmity,  or  from  a  mo- 
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tive  of  private  animosity,  I  bring  an  accusation  against 
this  man  falsely,  to  strip  me  of  all  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  life ;  why  then  do  I  need  these  impreca- 
tious  ?  Why  am  I  obliged  to  urge  this  matter  with 
such  exceeding  vehemence  ?  Because,  though  I  have 
public  registers  extant,  from  whence  I  may  prove  my 
assertion  clearly,  and  know  that  you  must  retain  the 
facts  in  your  memory,  1  am  still  afraid  of  this,  viz. 
that  you  should  deem  him  too  mean  an  agent,  and  of 
too  little  importance  to  effect  the  mischiefs,  which 
have,  nevertheless,  been  wrought  by  him  ;  and  which 
first  appeared  when  he  brought  destruction  upon  the 
unfortunate  Phocians,  by  bringing  hither  a  false  ac- 
count of  things. 

47.  For  he  was  the  incendiary  employed  by  Philip 
to  kindle  the  Amphissan  war,  on  account  of  which 
Philip  marched  to  Elatea,  and  for  which  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  so  overturned  all  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  This  man  was  the  sole  author  of  all 
these  most  fatal  evils  ;  and  when,  at  that  time,  I  imme- 
diately remonstrated  against  him,  and  cried  out  vehe-. 
mently  in  the  assembly,  "You  are  bringing  a  war 
into  Attica,  ^schines,  a  war  with  the  Amphictyons;" 
some  of  those  who  had  been  convened  thither,  in  order 
to  support  him,  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  ;  others 
wondered,  and  imagined  I  brought  a  groundless  accu- 
sation against  him  out  of  personal  pique.  What  the 
nature  of  this  business  was,  O  Athenians,  for  what 
purpose  it  was  conducted,  and  how  it  was  effected,  be 
pleased  now  to  hear,  since  then  you  prevented  me 
from  informing  you.  For  you  shall  see  a  scheme  ad- 
mirably concerted;  you  will  gain  a  great  insight  into 
the  nature  and  history  of  our  public  affairs ;  and  observe 
how  deep  a  politician  Philip  was. 

48.  Philip  saw  there  was  no  way  to  bring  the  war 
with  you  to  any  issue,  unless  he  could  set  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  at  variance  with  the  city.  Now, 
though  your  generals  carried  on  the  war  against  him 
with  but  little  vigour,  and  were  unfortunate  too  ;  yet 
he  suffered  greatly,  both  by  the  war  itself,  and  by  the 
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freebooters ;  for  neither  could  he  export  any  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  country,  or  import  any  thin}^  that 
he  wanted  from  abroad.  Neither  was  he  then  superior 
to  us  at  sea  ;  nor  was  he  able  to  invade  Attica,  if 
either  the  'i  hessalians  would  not  follow  him,  or  the 
Thebans  would  not  grant  him  a  passage.  It  happened 
also,  that  though  he  beat  the  generals,  such  as  they 
were,  (but  of  that  I  will  say  no  more)  which  you 
sent  against  him,  in  all  engagemenis  ;  yet  by  the  very 
situation  of  the  place,  and  by  reason  of  the  different 
advantages  which  each  country  had,  he  was  always  a 
great  sufferer.  If  therefore  he  should  attempt  to  per- 
suade, either  the  Thessalians  or  the  Thebans,  only  for 
the  sake  of  espousing  his  private  quarrel,  to  march 
against  you,  he  could  not  imagine  they  would  listen  to 
him.  But  if,  upon  pretence  of  acting  for  tiiem  in 
some  common  concern,  he  should  be  chosen  their  ge- 
neral; he  hoped  he  should  more  easily,  in  part  over- 
awe, in  part  persuade  them.  What  scheme  then  does 
he  lay  to  etVect  this?  Mark  what  a  crafty  one.  To 
engage  the  Amphictyons  in  a  war,  and  that  upon 
account  of  some  disturbance  of  the  Pylcean  council ; 
for  hereupon  he  rightlj/  supposed  they  would  imme- 
diately implore  his  assistance.  But  now  if  either  any " 
of  the  members  which  he  himself  sent  to  the  council, 
or  his  allies,  should  propose  this,  he  thought  that  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  would  suspect  the  mat:er, 
and  all  be  upon  their  guard.  But  if  he  were  an  Athe- 
nian that  should  do  this,  one  of  you  who  were  his  ene- 
mies, his  design  would  be  sufficiently  hid,  which  fell 
out  accordingly. 

49.  How  then  did  he  compass  this?  He  hires  this 
man  fur  that  })urposc.  But  nobody,  I  suppose,  having 
penetrated  into  this  mystery,  or  being  at  all  cautious 
how  they  acted,  (as  indeed  most  such  things  are  usually 
done  amongst  you)  this  man  was  proposed  to  you  for 
a  Pylagoras,  and  after  three  or  four  had  voted  for  him, 
returned  duly  elected.  So  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
this  honour  of  the  city,  he  set  out  for  the  asseml>ly  of 
the  Amphictyons,  and  there  neglecting'  and  over-look- 
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ing  every  thing  else,  he  apphed  himself  to  the  business 
for  which  he  was  hired  ;  and  packing  together  a  spe- 
cious tale,  founded  upon  an  old  fable,  concerning  the 
consecration  of  the  Cirrhean  field,  he  told  it  to  the 
Hieromnemons,  men  unskilled  in  subtle  speeches,  and 
not  sagacious  enough  to  pry  into  distant  consequences, 
and  persuades  them  to  vote,  that  the  country  should  be 
laid  waste  which  the  Amphissans  laid  claim  to  as  their 
own  property,  and  professed  to  till.  But  he  affirmed 
that  it  was  part  of  the  devoted  land ;  whereas  the  Lo- 
crians  did  not  exact  any  fine  of  us,  nor  was  there  one 
word  of  truth  in  all  that  he  now  says  upon  that  score 
in  order  lo  excuse  himself.  You  may  convince  your- 
selves of  it  by  this, — it  was  not  lawful  for  the  Locrians 
to  require  any  fine  of  the  city,  till  they  had  first  cited 
you  to  try  your  right.  But  who  ever  cited  you  ?  By 
what  authority  was  it  done?  Tell  us,  iEschines,  who 
knows  of  any  such  thing  ?  Shew  it  us  from  any  records. 
But  you  can  have  none  to  produce ;  for  this  is  an 
idle  and  false  pretence,  merely  of  your  own  invention. 

50.  Now  then,  as  the  Amphictyons  were  surround- 
ing that  country,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  this 
man,  the  Locrians  falling  upon  them,  had  very  nearly 
killed  them  all  with  darts,  and  some  of  the  Hieromne- 
mons they  did  actually  seize,  and  carry  away.  As 
soon  as  there  was  once  a  quarrel  begun  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  war  set  on  foot  against  the  Amphissans,  at 
first  Cottyphus,  one  of  their  own  body,  commanded 
the  army  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  as  some  of  those 
tvho  were  to  compose  this  army  did  not  come  at  all,  and 
those  who  came  effected  nothing ;  at  the  next  Pylean 
meeting,  some  who  were  pre-instructed,  partly  cor- 
rupted Thessalians,  partly  his  creatures  in  other  cities, 
straightway  made  choice  of  Philip  for  their  general, 
and  that  upon  very  specious  pretences.  For  either, 
said  they,  we  must  contribute  ourselves,  and  maintain 
mercenaries,  and  fine  those  who  stand  out,  or  chuse 
him.  What  needs  there  many  words  ?  In  short,  upon 
these  motives  he  was  chosen  general ;  and  hereupon 
directly  gathering  togetlier  au  armed  force,  and  march- 
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ins  forward,  as  he  pretended,  against  the  Cirrhaean 
field,  he  bid  farewell  to  both  Cirrhseans  and  Locrians, 
and  seized  on  Elau'a.  If  therefore  the  Thebans  had 
not  immediately  altered*  their  measures,  and  joined 
with  us,  this  wh.jle  expedition,  like  a  torrent,  would 
have  rushed  upon  the  city.  So  now,  at  that  time,  they 
suddenly  restrained  his  progress,  and  this  was  chiefly 
-effected,  O  Athenians,  by  the  favour  and  benevolence 
of  some  deity  towards  you  ;  and  next  to  that,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  and  as  much  as  in  one  man  lay,  by 
ine.  Give  mc  here  those  edicts,  and  the  dates  of  all 
these  transactions,  that  you  may  know  how  great  mis- 
chiefs and  disturbances  this  one  wicked  head  has  been 
able  to  produce  ;  for  which  it  goes  yet  unpunished. 
Rehearse  me  the  edicts. 

lEdict  of  the  Amphictyons.'] 

"  In  the  priesthood  of  Clinagoras,  at  the  spring 
sessions  of  the  Pylaean  council,  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Pylagoroc,  and  the  counsellors  of  the 
Amphictyons.  Whereas  the  Amphissans  do 
trespass  upon  the  devoted  land,  and  sow  it, 
and  feed  it  with  herds  ;  the  Pylagorse  shall 
go  up  upon  it,  and  the  counsellors,  and 
distinguish  the  boundaries  with  pillars,  and 
forbid  the  Amphissans  henceforward  to  come 
upon  it." 

[Another  edict.'] 

*'  In  the  priesthood  of  Clinagoras,  at  the  spring 
sessions  of  the  Pylaean  council,  it  w;is  ut-ereed 
by  the  Pylagoroe,  the  counsellors,  and  tlie 
common  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  That 
whereas  the  Amphissans  do  possess,  and  till 
the  devoted  land,  and  feed  cattle  thereon ; 
and  when  thev  were  forbidden  doing:  it,  came 
up  in  arms,  and  drove  back  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  Grecians  by  force,  and  wounded 
some  of  them.  Cottyphus,  Arcadian,  who  was 
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chosen  f>cnei"al  of  the  AmphictyonS;  shall  be 
sent  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon;  and 
he  shall  entreat  him  to  succonr  Apollo,  and 
the  Amphictyons ;  and  that  he  would  not 
overlook  the  contempt  shewn  to  that  god  by 
the  impious  Amphissans  ;  and  likewise  to  ac- 
quaint him,  that  he  is  chosen  general  of 
all  the  Grecians  which  belong  to  the  council 
of  the  Amphictyons,  with  full  power  to  act 
in  whatever  manner  he  shall  think  fit." 

Recite  me  too  the  dates  of  the  times  when  these 
things  were  transacted,  for  it  is  the  time  in  which  this 
man  was  Pylagoras. 

Read. 

[The  date.] 

*5  In  the  archonship  of  Mnesithides,  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month  Anthesterion," 

Bring  me  now  the  epistle  which  Philip  sent  to 
his  allies  in  the  Peloponnesus,  when  the  Thebans  re- 
fused to  obey  him  :  that  by  this  you  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  he  concealed  the  true  design  of  this  expe- 
dition, which  was  against  Greece,  against  the  Thebans, 
and  against  you  ;  and  feigned  all  the  while,  to  act  for 
the  public  good,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  edicts  of  the 
Amphictyons.  But  it  was  this  man  who  furnished 
hini  with  these  evasions  and  pretences.     Read. 

[Philip's  epistle.] 

"  Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  magis- 
trates and  counsellors  of  the  states  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  our  allies,  and  all  other  our 
allies,  sendetli  greeting.  Whereas  the  Locri- 
ans  called  Ozohoe,  which  dwell  in  Ampliissa, 
do  htinonsly  oflend  against  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  and  entering  upon  the 
land  devoted  to  him,  do  sci/e  upon  it  with 
force  and  arms  ;    I  have  resolved   to  assist 
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the  po(i  in  conjunction  with  you,  and  repulse 
those  impious  wretches,  who  violale  whatever 
is  held  sacred  amongst  men.  Wherefore  it 
is  my  pleasure  that  you  join  me,  completely 
armed,  in  Phocis,  and  bring  Mith  you  pro- 
visions for  forty  days,  next  month,  called 
Lous  with  us,  with  the  Athenians,  Boedro- 
mion,  with  the  Corinthians,  Pancmus.  As 
many  as  join  me  I  shall  concert  measures 
with  in  common  ;  but  such  as  are  not  of  our 
council,  shall  be  punished.     Fare  ye  well.'* 

52.  Observe,  pray,  how  he  avoids  giving  the  true 
reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  screens  it  under  the  com- 
mand conferred  on  him  by  the  Amphictyons.  Who 
was  it  then  assisted  him  in  this  device  ?  Who  furnished 
him  with  these  excuses?  Who  is,  after  all,  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  evils  that  ensued?  Was  it  not  this 
traitor  ?  Say  no  more,  O  Athenians,  as  you  walk  and 
converse  together,  that  all  these  sufferings  have  been 
brought  upon  Greece  by  one  man.  Not  by  one  man ; 
hear  witness,  O  earth  !  and  all  ye  gods  !  but  by  many 
corrupt,  wicked  incendiaries  i»  every  state  of  Greece, 
of  whom  this  man  is  one;  whom,  if  I  might  speak 
the  truth  without  fear,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  define 
the  conmion  pest  and  destroyer  of  all  the  lives,  places, 
and  states,  which  were  lost  in  consequence  of  this  step  ; 
for  is  not  he  that  scatters  the  seed,  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischiefs  which  spring  from  it?  1  only  wonder  that 
formerly  you  did  not  immediately  see  through  him, 
and  hold  him  in  utter  detestation.  But  it  seems  as  if 
some  great  and  unaccountable  darkness  concealed  the 
truth  from  you.  It  happens  now,  that  in  speaking  of 
those  pernicious  measures,  which  this  man  was  engaged 
in  against  his  country,  I  am  led  of  course  to  those  re- 
medies which,  in  my  administration  of  the  public  af- 
fairs, I  provided  against  them ;  of  which,  for  many 
reasons,  you  ought,  in  justice,  to  hear  me  speak  ;  but 
for  this  more  especially,  that  it  would  be  shamefully 
ungrateful,  O  Athenians,  if  I  willingly  eiidured  the 
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labours  themselves  in  your  service,  and  you  could  not 
so  much  as  endure  to  hear  the  bare  relation  of  them. 
For  I  seeing  the  Thebans,  not  to  say  you  also,  so  se- 
duced by  Philip's  agents  and  hirelings   in  each  state, 
(which  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  both,  and  required 
that  you  should  be  much  upon  your  guard)  that  you 
winked  at  the  increasing  power  of  Philip,  and  took  no 
care  for  yourselves,  but  were  rather  inclined  to  harbour 
private  enmities,  and  destroy  one  anothei';  I  laboured, 
with  the  utmost  watchfulness,  and  unwearied  diligence, 
to  stop  the  growing  evil.     Nor  was  it  upon  my  own 
single   opinion,  that   I   presumed  this  was  expedient, 
but  I  saw,  that  Aristophon,  and  likewise  Eubulus,  did, 
at  all  times,  strive  to  maintain   this  good   agreement 
amongst  you.     And  though,  in  other  points,  they  oftea 
opposed  each  other,    yet    in    this   they  were   always 
agreed  ;  men,  whom  you  cr^pt  afier,  and  fawned  upon, 
^schines,  like  a   sly  traitor,  as  long  as   they  lived, 
but  are  not  ashamed  to  traduce  after  they  are  dead  ; 
for  the  crimes  you  charge   me  with,  in   regard  to  the 
Thebans,  do  much  more  properly  belong  to  them  than 
to  me ;  since  they  judged  this  alliance   necessary  be- 
fore me.     But  hither  I  am  returning.     When  ibis  man 
had  kindled  a  war  in  Amphissa,  and  his  other  accom- 
plices had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  scheme,  by 
widening  the  breach  between   us  and  tlie  Thebans,  it 
ensued  that   Philip  marched  against  us ;  to  facilitate 
which,  was  the  very  end  of  their  fomenting  differences 
between  these  states  ;  and  unless  we   had  roused  our- 
selves but  a  little  btfore  the  storm  fell,  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  re^;cue  ourselves /rom  impending  ruin; 
so   far  had  they   advani^ed   this  fatal  business.     Upon 
what  footing  you  then   stood  with  one  another,  von 
will    know,   when  you   have   heard  these  edicts   read, 
and  the  answers  to  them.     Clerk,  take  and  recite  me 
them. 

[Edict. 1 

"  In  the  archonship  of  Heropythus,  on  the  twenty- 
filth   day  of   the   month  Llaphtbohon,    tlie 
H  2 
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tribe  Erechtheis  presidinc^,  by  an  act  of  the 
senate  and  generals.  Whereas  Philip  has 
seized  some  of  our  frontier  towns,  and  de- 
molished others,  and  in  short  is  preparing  to 
invade  Attica,  making  light  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  us ;  and  goes  about  to 
violate  the  oaths,  dissolve' the  peace,  and  the 
ties  of  mutual  faith;  it  is  resolved  by  the  se- 
nate and  republic,  that  ambassadors  shall  be 
sent  to  him,  who  shall  confer  with  him,  and 
exhort  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  the 
peace,  and  adhere  to  the  treaties  between  us ; 
but  if  not,  to  give  the  city  time  to  concert 
their  measures  accordingly,  and  make  a  truce 
with  them  till  the  month  Thargelion.  Out 
of  the  senate  were  chosen,  for  this  embassy, 
Simus,  Anagyrrhasian  ;  Euthydemus,  Phlia- 
sianj  Bulagoras,  Halopecian." 

[AnotJiei'  edict.'] 

*'  In  the  archonship  of  Heropythus,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  Munichion,  by  an  order 
of  the  general  in  chief.  Whereas  Philip  en- 
deavours to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  The- 
bans  from  us ;  and  is  preparing  to  come, 
with  all  his  army,  into  the  very  frontier 
places  of  Attica,  in  open  violation  of  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  us ;  it  hath  seemed 
meet  to  the  senate  and  people,  to  send  a 
herald  to  him,  and  ambassadors  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  and  entreat  him  to  grant  them 
a  truce,  that  the  republic  may  deliberate,  as 
well  as  they  are  able,  upon  uJiat  is  best  to  be 
done,  at  such  an  emergency.  For  they  have 
not  yet  determined  to  send  the  least  assist- 
ance whatever.  Out  of  the  senate  were 
chosen  Nearchus,  son  of  Sosinomus ;  Poly- 
crates,  son  of  Epiphron ;  the  herald  Euiio- 
mus,  Anaphlystian,  out  of  the  people.'* 

And  now  recite  me  the  answers. 
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[Answer  to  the  Athenians.'] 

"Philii',  king  of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  se- 
nate and  republic  of  Athens,  greeting:.  'T 
am  not  ignorant  what  your  sentiments  fiuve 
been  in  regard  to  me  from  the  bi  ginniu-z; ; 
and  what  pains  you  take  to  prevail  ■.■;-oii  the 
Thessahans  and  Boeotians  to  come  into  your 
measures.  But  when  they  judged  more 
M'isely,  and  would  not  be  guided  in  their 
counsels  by  yours,  but  consulted  their  own 
interest ;  now  you  alter  your  measures,  and 
send  ambassadors  and  heralds  to  me,  to  re- 
mind me  of  treaties,  and  request  of  me  a 
truce,  though  you  have  not  suffered  any 
hostilities  at  all  from  me.  Notwithstanding, 
I  have  given  your  ambassadors  a  hearing, 
and  comply  with  your  desires.  I  am  ready 
to  make  a  truce  with  you,  if  you  will  send 
away  your  evil  counsellors,  and  inflict  upon 
them  the  punishments  they  deserve.  Fare- 
well." 

[Ansiver  to  the  Thehans.l 

"  Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  senate 
and  republic  of  the  Thebans,  greeting.  I 
have  received  your  epistle,  by  which  you 
renew  with  me  peace,  and  a  good  under- 
standing. I  am  informed,  it  is  true,  that 
the  Athenians  court  your  friendship  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  being  desirous  to  have  you  back 
their  remonstrances.  At  first  therefore  I 
supposed  that  you  would  softer  yourselves  to 
be  persuaded  by  their  inducements,  and  ad- 
here to  their  determinations.  But  now  that 
I  am  convinced  you  are  more  inclined  to 
preserve  a  good  harmony  between  us,  than 
to  be  guided  by  the  minds  of  others,  I  greatly 
rejoice.  And  though  I  highly  commend 
your  conduct  upon  many  accounts,  yet  upon 
H  3 
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none  more  than  your  taking  the  safest  course 
in  tlicse  afJairs,  and  for  this  new  proof  of 
your  benevolence  towards  me;  which  I  trust 
you  will  find  to  be  very  much  for  your  ad- 
>antage,  if  ypu  persist  always  in  the  same 
resohition.     Fare  ye  well." 

•■).'^.  Philip  having  thus  set  the  cities  against  one 
nnothcv  by  these  means,  and  being  greatly  puffed  up 
by  ilie»e  embassies  and  answers,  marched  with  an  army, 
and  took  Elatea  ;  as  being  secure,  let  what  would  hap- 
pen, that  yo\i  and  the  Thebans  would  not  act  in  con- 
cert (li^ainst  him.  And  now  you  all  know  well  what  a 
consternation  the  city  was  in  j  yet  be  pleased  to  hear 
ine  repeat  some  few  particulars  of  the  tumult,  only  the 
nio,-t  necessary  to  be  recollected.  It  was  evening  when 
a  messenger  brought  tidings  to  the  Prytanes,  that  Ela- 
te.\  was  taken.  Hereupon  they,  who  were  in  the  midst 
«>r  their  supper,  rose  up  from  table  immediately;  and 
some  of  tiiem  hastened  to  the  market-j)lace,  drove  the 
])eopIe  out  <'f  the  booths,  and  burned  the  sheds.  Others 
were  sending  for  the  generals,  and  calling  for  a  trum- 
}teter  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  full  of  tumult.  On  the 
morrow,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  Prytanes  summoned 
the  senate  to  the  senate-house;  and  you  assembled 
yourselves  together  in  common  council.  And  before 
they  had  proceeded  to  business,  or  any  motion  had 
been  made,  all  the  people  were  seated  above.  After- 
wards the  senate  came  in,  and  the  Prytanes  related  the 
account  which  had  been  brought  them.  They  intro- 
duced likewise  the  messenger,  and  he  told  them  the 
same.  The  herald  proclaims  aloud,  "  who  will  coun- 
sel the  public  r"  But  nobody  presents  himself;  and 
though  the  herald  repeated  the  proclamation  many 
times,  never  the  more  did  any  body  stand  up,  though 
all  the  generals  were  present,  and  all  your  orators ; 
and  the  common  voice  of  their  country  called  upon 
them  to  speak  for  her  preservation.  For  the  voice  of 
the  herald  making  proclamation  according  to  the  laws, 
may  be  justly  deemed  the  voice  of  the  country;  and 
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truly,  if  it  had  needed  that  all  those  who  wi&hed  to  save 
the  city,  should  have  spoken  at  this  time,  all  you,  who 
are  here,  and  every  Athenian  beside,  would  have  stood 
up,   and  eagerly  ascended  the  rostra.     For  you  were 
all,  I  am  sure,  anxious  for  its  safety.     If  the  assistance 
of  the  richest  citizens  had  been  wanted,  the  three  hun- 
dred would   have   spoken  ;   if  of  those  who  have  the 
double  merit,   of  being  both  rich,  and  lovers  of  their 
country,  then  those    would  have  stood  up,  who.  since 
that  tinie,  have  given  the  greatest  largesses  to  the  pub- 
lic ;    for    in   such    benefactions,  riches   and   a  public 
«})ii'it  are  united.     But  it  seemed,  that  the  exigency  of 
that  season,   and  of  that  day  in  particular,  called  not 
only  for  a  man  of  wealth,  and  of  a  public  spirit,  but 
for  one,  who  had  traced  this  event  from  its  first  origin, 
and  could  conjecture  rightly,  with  what  views  Philip 
acted  thus,  and  what  was  his  drift.     For  whoever  was 
ignorant  of  this,  and  had  not  penetrated  deep  into  this 
matter,  with  great  care  and  pains  ;  neither  the  public- 
spirited,  nor  the  wealthy  citizen,  would  have  known  at 
all  the  better  what  were  best  to  be  done,  or  have  had 
any  counsel  to  ofter  you. 

54.  So  then,  in  this  conjuncture,  I  was  the  man  so 
qualified,  who  appeared  to  serve  you ;  I  came  forth, 
and  harangued  you.     What  I  then  said,  I  would  have 
you  hear  with  close  attention,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
One  is,  that  you  may  know,  that  I  alone,  of  all  your 
orators  and  statesmen,  did  not  desert  the  station  which 
my  zeal  to  serve  the  public  had  assigned  me,  in  this 
time  of  danger  ;  but  was  still  found,  in  my  counsels 
and  edicts,  pursuing   the  necessary  measures  for  the 
public  safety  in  the  most  perilous  times.     The  other  is, 
because,  by  spending  a  little  time  in  examining  this 
affair,  you  will  be  much  better  skilled  to  pass  a  right 
judgment  on  all  the  rest  of  my  administration.     I  said 
then,  I  thought  those  who  were  very  greatly  alarmed, 
as  if  the  Thebans  were  friends  to  Philip,  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  for  that  I  well 
knew,  if  the  case  had  been  really  so,  we  should  not 
only  have  received  the  news  of  his  taking  Flatea,  but 
^  a  4 
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of  his  beintj  upon  our  very  frontiers.  That,  in  truth,  I 
well  knew  he  was  come  to  pave  a  way  for  the  success  of 
his  negociations  with  the  Thebans.  But,  said  I, 
be  pleased  to  hear  how  the  matter  stands.  So  many 
of  the  Thebans  as  he  has  been  able  to  gain  with  gifts, 
or  deceive  with  hopes  of  advantage,  are  all  ready  to 
serve  him  in  every  point.  But  those  who  have  resisted 
him  from  the  beginning,  and  now  oppose  him,  he  can 
by  no  means  bring  over.  What  does  he  propose  then, 
and  for  what  purpose  has  he  taken  Elalea  ?  That  ap-' 
pearing  near  at  hand  with  an  army,  and  ready  in  arms, 
he  might  keep  up  the  courage,  and  raise  the  spirits  of 
his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  throw  his 
opponents  into  such  a  consternation,  that  they  might 
either  be  led  to  permit  him,  through  fear,  such  things 
as  they  were  averse  to,  or  compelled  to  it  by  force. 
t>o  then  if  we  determine,  said  I,  to  remember,  at  this 
present  time,  any  grievance,  which  we  may  have  sufter- 
«-d  from  the  Thebans,  and  distrust  them,  as  accounting 
them  enemies ;  first,  we  shall  just  do  what  Philip 
wishes,  and  next,  I  am  greatly  afraid,  that  those  who 
now  lesist  hin),  will  go  over  to  him, ;  and  all  joining 
unanimou!;J.y  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  invade  Attica 
together.  But  if  you  will  hearken  to  me,  and  set  your- 
selves seriously  to  examine,  and  not  to  wrangle  about 
what  I  shall  now  offer,  I  trust  you  will  approve  my 
measures  as  salutary,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  ward 
off  the  present  danger  from  the  city.  What  then  do  I 
advise  ?  First,  that  you  should  recover  yourselves  from 
your  present  alliight;  and  then,  changing  the  object  of 
your  fears,  resume  them  again  for  the  Thebans;  (for 
they  are  far  nearer  the  dreadful  moment,  and  they 
must  meet  the  danger  first.)  Then  let  such  as  are  of 
age  to  bear  arms,  march  out  to  Eleusis,  and  with  them 
a  body  of  cavalry,  and  let  all  men  see  that  you  your- 
selves are  ready  in  arms  ;  that  so  those  who,  in  Thebes, 
are  in  your  interest,  may  be  upon  an  equal  footing  to 
assert  boldly  their  rights  and  liberties  ;  seeing  that  as 
tho^  who  sell  their  country  to  Philip,  have  a  powerful 
assistance  at  hand  in  Elatea  j  so  they  who  are  willing 
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to   contend  for  their  liberty,  have   you  in  readiness 
to  assist  them,  in  case  any  one  should  attack  them. 
After  this  I  counsel  you  to  elect  ten  ambassadors,  and 
give  them  joint  authority  with  the  generals,  both  to 
appoint  the  time  for  the  army's  march  thither,  and  to 
direct  the  expedition.     And  after  the  ambassadors  are 
arrived  at  Thebes,  how  will  you  proceed  in  this  aflair  ? 
I  beg  you  to  mark  well  what  I  say.     Ask  the  Thebans 
for  nothing',  (for  it  would  be  shameful  at  such  a  time)  , 
but  promfse  them  assistance,   at   the  first  word  i  as 
if  they  were  in  the  extremest  danger,  and  we  foresaw 
what  was  about  to  happen  better  than  they.     So  that 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  accept  our  offers,  and  listen 
to  us  ;  we  shall  both  compass  our  ends,  and  do  it  in  an 
honourable  method,  and  worthy  of  the  city  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  contrary  should  happen,  the  blame 
would  lie  upon  themselves,  if  any  harm  ensued  ;  and 
nothing  scandalous,  nothing  mean,  would  have  been 

done  by  us. 

55.  After  I  had  said  this,  and  more  to  the  same 
purpose,    I    came   down    from   the   pulpit;    and   as 
all  applauded,  and   no   one  spoke  against  it,   I   did 
not  counsel  this  alone,  but  not  decree  it ;  I  did  not 
decree  it,  but  not  undertake  the  embassy  ;  nor  did  I 
undertake  the  embassy,  but  not  prevail  upon  the  The- 
bans ;  but,  from  beginning  to  end,  I  conducted  this 
affair'myself  in  all  its  parts,  and  gave  myself,  without 
reserve,  to  you,  in  the  care  and  service  of  the  state, 
when  it  was  beset  on  ;all  sides  with  dangers.     Bring  me 
now  the  edict,  which  I  then  made.     And  now,  ^Eschi- 
nes,  whom  shall  I  call  you,  and  whom  myself,  on  that 
important  day.     Shall  I  be  Batalus,  as  you  thought  fit 
to  style  me  by  way  of  taunt  and  abuse }     And  you,  no 
petty  hero,  but  one  of  those  who  are  celebrated  on  the 
stage,  Cresphontes,  or  Creon,  or  that  (Enomaus,  whose 
part  you  formerly  murdered  at  Colyttus  by  your  vile 
acting.      Well  then,    I    Batalus   of  Pseania,   made  it 
appear,  that  I  was  of  more  worth  to  my  country,  on 
that  day,  thau  CEnomaus  of  Cothocis.    You  never  were 
of  any  service  at  all  to  the  city  j  but  I  did  every  thing 
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that  became  a  good  and  valuable  citizen.     Clerk,  recite 
the  psephism. 

[The  psephism  of  Demosthenes.'] 
"  In  the  archonship  of  Nausicles,  the  tribe  Mantis 
presiding',  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month 
Scirrophorion,  Demosthenes,  son  of  Demo- 
sthenes, Pieaniean,  decreed  as  follows. — 
Whereas  PhiUp,  king  of  the  Macedonians, 
has,  for  some  time  past,  manifestly  violated 
the  treaties  of  peace,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  him  and  the  republic  of 
Athens,  in  contempt  of  his  oaths,  and  those 
ties,  which,  amongst  all  the  Grecians  are  held 
sacred  ;  and  has  taken  cities  upon  which  he 
has  no  claim  at  all,  and  made  captives  of 
some,  which  belonged  to  the  Athenians, 
without  any  provocation  from  the  republic  of 
Athens  ;  and  at  this  time  proceeds  to  a  more 
outrageous  degree  of  violence,  placing  gar- 
risons in  some  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and 
changing  the  form  of  their  governments; 
rasing  others,  and  making  slaves  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  out  of  others  expelling  the  old  Gre- 
cian possessors,  and  peopling  them  with 
barbarians,  delivering  up  to  their  violation 
the  sacred  temples  and  sepulchres  ;  in  this, 
however,  doing  nothing  unsuitable  to  the 
manners  of  his  country,  and  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  using  his  present  good  fortune 
with  the  highest  insolence;  forgetting  that 
he  himself,  from  little  and  obscure,  is  beyond 
expectation  risen  to  greatness.  And  so  long 
as  the  republic  of  Athens  saw  that  he  took 
none  but  barbarian  cities,  and  to  which  (upon 
that  account)  he  bore  a  near  relation,  she  did 
r.ot  think  any  great  injury  done  her;  but 
now,  since  she  sees  some  of  the  Grecian 
cities  insulted  by  him,  and  others  utterly  de- 
molished, she  deems  it  miworthy  the  glory  of 
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her  ancestors,  to  look  tamely  on  whilst  the 
Grecians  are  enslaved.     ^Vherefore  it  is  de- 
creed by  the  senate  and  republic  of  Athens 
that  after  they  have  invoked,  and  addressed 
with  sacrifice  the  gods  and  heroes  who  pa- 
tronize the  city  and  land  of  the  Athenians, 
and  who  have  borne  in  mind  the  generosity 
of  our  ancestors,  (because  they  held  it  a 
matter  of  higher  importance  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  Grecians,  than  even  their  own 
country  ;)  two  hundred  ships  shall  put  to  sea ; 
and  that  the  admiral  shall  sail  immediately 
within  Pylce;  and  that  the  generals  of  the 
infantry  and  cavalry,  shall  lead  out  the  re- 
spective   forces,    under    their   command,    to 
Eleusis.       And    that   ambassadors    be    sent 
round  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  first 
of  all  to  the  Thebans,  because  Phihp  is  near- 
est their  country,  who  shall  exhort  them  not 
to  be  afraid  of  Philip,  but  to  stand  up  reso- 
lutely in  defence   of  their  own  liberty,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  Greece.     And  they 
shall  assure  them,  that  the  republic  of  Athens 
(forgetting  every  subject  of  complaint,  if  there 
has1)een  formerly  any  estrangement  between 
these  cities)  will  assist  them  with  men  and 
'       money,  and  darts,  and  arms  of  every  kind, 
being  convinced,  that  for  Grecians  to  contend 
with'  Grecians  for  pre-eminence,   is  an  ho- 
nourable strife ;  but  for  us  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  a  foreigner's  dominion,   and  be  de- 
spoiled of  the  rule  over  cur  ownsehes,  is  un- 
worthy both  of  the  name  of  Grecians,  and 
the  glory  of  our  ancestors.     And  moreover, 
that  the  republic  of  Athens  do  not  hold  the 
Theban  republic  as  unaliied  to  them,  both  as 
they  are  a  kindred  people,  and  as  they  derive 
their  descent  from  common  ancestors.     That, 
further,  they  call  to  mind  likewise  the  good 
services  done  by  their  ancestors  to  the  ances- 
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tors  of  the  Thebans.  For  when  the  Hera- 
clidce  were  deprived  of  their  hereditary  do- 
minions by  the  Peloponnesians,  they  subdued, 
by  arms,  those  who  attennpted  to  resist  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,  and  reinstated 
thein.  And  to  Qildipus,  and  the  companions 
of  his  banishment,  we  yielded  a  friendly  asy- 
lum. And  many  other  honourable. proofs  of, 
our  humanity  and  kindness  to  the  Thebans, 
we  can  produce.  Wherefore  neither,  at  this 
time,  will  the  repubHc  of  Athens  desert  the 
interests  of  the  Thebans,  and  all  the  other 
Grecians.  And  the  said  ambassadors  shall 
enter  into  alliance  with  them,  and  offer  them 
the  privilege  of  intermarrying  with  us,and  mu- 
tually give  and  take  the  oaths  thereupon.  The 
ambassadors  then  elected  were,  Demosthenes^ 
son  of  Demosthenes,  Pueaniean  ;  Hyperides, 
son  of  Cleander,  Sphetian  ;  Mnesithides, 
son  of  Antiphanes,  Phrearrian  ;  Democrates, 
son  of  Sophilus,  Phlyean ;  CallcBschrus,  son 
of  Diotimus,  Cothocian.*' 

56.  Tills  was  the  beginning,  and  first  foundation  of 
our  union  with  the  Thebans ;  ever  before  this  time, 
these  men  having  fomented  a  spirit  of  envy,  hatred, 
and  diffidence  between  the  two  republics.  By  this 
edict  the  danger  which,  at  that  time,  surrounded  the 
city  was  dispelled  and  passed  by,  like  a  cloud.  So 
then  certainly  it  was  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  if  he 
had  any  thing  better  to  propose,  to  have  declared  it  at 
that  time,  not  to  find  fault  now  so  long  after.  A  coun- 
sellor, and  a  slanderer  are,  in  no  respect,  indeed,  alike  ; 
but  in  this  they  are  most  widely  different  from  each 
other.  That  the  former  delivers  his  opinio.i  before 
events,  and  renders  himself  accountable  to  those  who 
take  his  advice,  to  fortune,  to  the  times,  and  to  the 
better  Judgment  of  every  one  that  will ;  whereas  the 
latter  is  silent  when  he  ought  to  speak ;  and  if  any 
misfortune  happens,  inveighs  against  that.     This  then. 
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as  I  said,  was  the  time  when  a  man  was  wanted,  who 
would  employ  all  his  care  and  thought  for  the  service 
of  the  city,  and  assist  it  with  honest  counsels.     But  I 
will  take  upon  me  to  carry  this  matter  so  high,  as 
to  declare,   that  if,  even,  now,  anyone  can  point  out 
any  thing  hettery  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  than  what  I 
determined  upon,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having 
injured  you.     For  if  there  is  any  thing  now  discover- 
able by  any  man  living,  which  would  have  been  of 
greater  service  to  rfie  city,  if  it  had  been  then  done  ; 
that,  I  confess,  ought  not  to  have  escaped  my  observa- 
tion.    But  if  there  neither  is,   nor  was,  nor  can  any 
man  yet  produce  such  an  expedient  to  this  day  ;  what 
ought  your  counsellor  to  do  ?     Must  he  not  chuse  the 
best  of  those  methods,  which  were  visible  and  practi- 
cable ?     This,  iEschines,   I  did,  when  the  herald   de- 
manded, "  who  will  give  counsel  ?"     Not,  "  who  will 
expose  our  past  miscarriages  ?"     Nor,  "  who  will  be 
bound  for  future  events  ?"     At  that  time,  when   you 
sat,  and  were  mute  in  the  assemblies,  I  stood  up,  and 
spoke.     Since  therefore  you  did  not  deliver  your  opi- 
nion then,  at  least  be  pleased  to  do   it  now.     Shew  it 
us,   speak.     What  other  counsel  ought  I  to  have  de- 
vised ?     Or  what  opportunity  of  benefiting  the  republic 
was  overlooked  by  me  ?     What  confederacy  ?     What 
step,  which  these  my  countrymen  ought  rather  to  have 
been  induced  to  take  ? 

57.  Now,  a  thing  once  past  is  always  done  with,  and 
nobody  ever  enters  into  consultation  about  it ;  but  the 
future,  and  the  present,  demand  the  attention  of  the 
counsellor.  At  that  time  then,  some  of  our  troubles 
were  yet  to  come,  (as  it  seemed)  and  some  we  were 
already  involved  in.  In  regard  to  these,  therefore,  be 
pleased  to  examine  what  views  I  pursued  in  the  deter- 
mination of  my  public  measures;  but  do  not  lay  upon 
me  the  blame  of  the  events  ;  for  the  issue  of  all  things 
is  dependant  on  the  will  of  God ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
counsel  itself  manifests  the  intention  of  the  adviser. — 
Impute  it  not  then  as  a  crime  to  me,  if  Philip  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  the  victory  in  battle  j  for  this 
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issue  was  in  god's  disposal,  not  mine.  But  shew  me, 
that  I  did  not  devise  all  the  means  that  human  pru- 
dence could  sujxcrest,  and  employ  them  uprightly  and 
diligently,  with  labour  and  application,  even  beyond 
my  strength  ;  or  that  I  entered  not  upon  measures  ho- 
nourable, necessary,  and  well  suiting  the  dignity  of 
the  republic  ;  prove  these  things  upon  me,  (I  say  again) 
and  begin  your  accusation  as  soon  as  you  will.  But  if 
the  thunder  fell,  or  a  storm,  with  so  great  violence, 
that  not  only  you,  but  all  Greece  besides,  could  not  re- 
sist it;  what  can  I  do  ?  As  if,  when  the  ship's  master 
has  provided  every  thing  for  its  security,  and  furnished 
his  vessel  with  every  instrument  which  he  supposes 
may  contribute  to  its  preservation  ;  and  after  that  it 
meets  with  a  storm,  which  disables  the  tackling,  or 
even  totally  destroys  it,  the  wreck  should  be  imputed 
to  his  own  fault :  I  did  not  steer  the  ship,  he  would 
say;  so  neither,  I  say,  did  I  command  the  army;  nor 
could  I  controul  fortune,  for  she  controuls  all  things. 
But  reason  thus,  iEschines,  and  open  your  eyes;  if 
such  was  our  fate  in  this  rencounter,  even  when  we  were 
joined  by  the  Thebans,  what  must  we  have  expected, 
if  we  had  not  had  their  alliance,  but  they  had  added 
their  forces  to  Philip  ;  to  obtain  which,  he,  at  that 
time,  tried  all  manner  of  arguments?  And  if  (when 
the  battle  was  fought  at  the  distance  of  three  days' 
journey  from  Attica)  so  much  danger  and  dread  sur- 
rounded the  city ;  what  must  have  been  expected,  if 
the  same  deplorable  mischance  had  happened  within 
our  very  borders  ?  Do  you  think  we  should  have  been 
now  able  to  make  a  stand,  to  assemble  together,  to  take 
breath  ?  One,  two,  or  three  days'  respite,  contributed 
much  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  But  it  is  not 
just  I  should  dwell  upon  those  ungrateful  circumstances, 
which,  that  we  did  not  at  that  time  experience,  was 
owing  to  the  benevolence  of  some  propitious  deity,  and 
to  having  fenced  the  republic  with  that  confederacy 
which  you  accuse  and  condemn. 

58.  All   these   arguments,   which   I   have   urged  at 
large,  are  addressed  to  you,  most  worthy  judges,  and 
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to  such  of  my  hearers  as  stand  round  without  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  court.     For  as  to  this  despicable  grovclUng 
fellow,  a  very  short  and  plain  answer  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  him.    For  if  you  alone,  ^schines,  being  so 
much   wiser   than    everybody    else,   knew    beforehand 
what  would  happen  ;  then  it  was  your  duty  to  have 
foretold  it,  when  the  city  were  met  to  deliberate  upon 
the  occasion';  but  if  you  did  not  foresee  it,  you  are  as 
accountable  for  that  ignorance  as  others.     So  then, 
what  greater  reasons  have  you  to  object  this  to  me, 
than  I  have  to  object  the  same  to  you  ?     For  I  approv- 
ed myself  so  much  the  better  citizen  than  you  in  the 
present  case,  (for  there  are  other  things,  of  which  I  say 
nothing  yet :)  inasmuch  as  I  gave  myself  to  the  effect- 
ing those  things,  which,  to  all,  seemed  expedient ;  de- 
clining, in  that  service,  no  private  danger,  nor  making 
any   account  of  it.     But   you  neither  suggested   any 
other  better  measures,  (for  then  these  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed)  nor  did  you  make  yourself  at  all  serviceable  in 
the  execution  of  these.     But  after  he  has  acted  that 
part  which  might  justly  be  expected  from  the  most 
malevolent  of  mankind,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
city,  he  would  scrutinize  events  ;   and  all  at  one  time, 
Aristratus  in  Naxus,  and  Aristolaus  in  Thassus,  those 
eternal  enemies  of  the  republic,  prosecute  the  friends  of 
the  Athenians,  and  ^schines  at  Athens  accuses  Demo- 
sthenes.    But,  surely,   it  is  just,  that  a  man  whose 
■name  was  to  be  signialized  by  the  calamities  of  the 
Grecians,  should  sooner  perish  himself,  than  be  sutfer- 
ed  to  accuse  another.     And  the  man  who  reaped  ad- 
vantage from  the  same  conjunctures,  as  the  enemies  of 
the  city,  can  never  be  a  well-wisher  to  his  country. 
And  this  you  shew  us  clearly  by  your  manner  of  living 
and  acting  ;  by  your  conduct  in  regard  to  the  p\iblic, 
whether  you  meddle  with  the  direction  of  their  affairs, 
or  keep  at  a  distance.     Does  any  thing  fall  out  that 
you    think  for  your   advantage?     iEschines  is  mute. 
Has  any  thing  miscarried,  and  happened  amiss  ?  iEs- 
chines  appears.     So  old  fractures  and  sprains,  when 
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any  disorder  seizes  the  body,  then  they  are  trouble- 
some. 

59.  But  since  he  lays  such  mighty  stress  upon 
events,  I  will  advance  somewhat  of  a  paradox.  But,  in 
the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  all  the  gods,  let  none  of  you 
be  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  my  expression,  but  let 
him  candidly  examine  what  I  say ;  for  if  events, 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  time,  had  been  manifested  to  us 
all  ;  if  all  had  foreknown  lohat  would  Ituppen,  and  you 
had  foretold  it,  ^schines,  and  testified  it,  with  the  most 
violent  and  loudest  exclamations ;  who  never,  at  that 
time,  so  much  as  opened  your  lips;  not  even  then 
should  the  republic  have  been  deterred  from  taking  the 
same  steps  as  she  did,  whether  she  had  a  regard  to  her 
own  honour,  the  glory  of  her  ancestors,  or  the  good  of 
posterity.  Fur  now,  at  the  most,  it  appears,  that  we 
have  failed  in  our  attempts,  a  thing  common  to  all 
men,  whenever  it  so  pleases  god.  But  then,  if  we 
(who  claimed  a  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  Grecians) 
had  deserted  this  cause,  we  should  have  incurred  the 
blame  of  betraying  them  all  to  Philip.  For  if  those 
advantages  had  been  tamely  given  up,  (for  the  obtain- 
ing of  which  our  ancestors  declined  no  toils,  no  perils 
whatsoever)  who  would  not  have  spit  upon  thee  with 
the  utmost  contempt?  Surely  not  upon  the  republic, 
or  me.  With  what  face,  almighty  Jupiter!  could  we 
have  beheld  the  strangers  which  resoi't  to  this  city,  if 
matters  had  been  reduced  to  their  present  state,  and 
Philip  appointed  general,  and  lord  of  all,  whilst  all  the 
other  states  of  Greece  were  contending  to  prevent  it 
without  us  ?  And  that,  though  in  former  times  this 
city  never  once  preferred  an  inglorious  security  to  the 
greatest  dangers  in  an  honourable  cause;  for  what 
Grecian  knows  not,  nay,  or  what  barbarian,  that  by 
the  Thebans,  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  before  them, 
were  grown  powerful,  by  the  Persian  monarch,  it  would 
have  been  joyfully  granted  this  city  ;  and  with  many 
thanks,  to  take  whatever  they  desired,  besides  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  own  private  rights,  if  they  would 
but  submit  to  be  directed,  and  sufler  another  to  be  at 
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the  head  of  the  Grecians  ?  But  this,  as  it  appears,  by 
Athenians   could  not  be   brooked;  to  submit  to  such 
terms  ivas  beneath  the  spirit  of  their  country,  and  their 
innate  greatness  of  soul :   nor  has  ever  any  man,  since 
the  birth  of  time,  been  able   to  persuade  the  city  of 
Athens  to  be  content  to  serve,  in  safety,  powerful,  yet 
unjust  tyrants;  but  eagerly  contending  for  principality, 
and  honour,  and  fame,  in  the  midst  of  perils,  through- 
out all  ages,  has  she  persevered.     And  this  course  you 
judge  to  be  so  glorious,  and  conformable  to  your  sen- 
timents of  honour,  that  you  celebrate  with  the  highest 
encomiums  such  of  your  ancestors  as  have  acted  thus; 
and  most  justly;  for  who  but  must  admire  the  noble 
spirit  of  those  heroes,  who  could  endure  to  quit  reso- 
lutely both  their  native  land,  and  the  city  of  Athens, 
embarked  on  their  galleys,  rather  than  yield  to  be  com- 
manded ?  And  chose  Themistocles,  who  was  the  author 
of  this  counsel,  for  their  general,  but  stoned  Cyrsilus, 
who  gave  his   opinion  for  submitting  to  insolent  com- 
mands; and   not   only   stoned   him,    but    your   wives 
«toned  his  wife.     For  the  Athenians  of  those  days  did 
not  seek  an  orator,  or  a  general,  by  whose  means  they 
might  obtain  an  easy  servitude,  but  they  even  disdained 
to  live,   unless  they  might  do  it  without  the  loss  of  li- 
.  berty.     For  each  man  amongst  them  esteemed  him- 
self not  only  the   son  of  his  father  and  mother,  but 
likewise  the  son  of  his  country  ;  and  wherein  lies  the 
diftercnce  ?   In  this,  that  he  who  acknowledges  no  tie  of 
duty,  but  to  his  parents  onlj',  waits  for  death  from  the 
hand  of  nature  or  chance ;  but  he  who  professes  a  filial 
duty  to  his  country  also,  is  willing  to   die  rather  than 
see  her  enslaved  ;  and  deems  more  terrible  than  death, 
the  scorn  and  insults,  which  he  must  necessarily  bear 
in  an  enslaved  state, 

00.  But  now  if  I  took  upon  me  to  insinuate,  as  if  by 
my  persuasion  you  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  attempt 
things  worthy  of  your  ancestors,  every  individual 
amongst  you  would  have  a  just  right  to  rebuke  me  for 
my  arrogance.  But  now  I  declare,  that  these  were 
your  own  predeterminations,  and  shew,  that  such  were 
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the  sentiments  of  the  repubhc  before  my  lime.     Yet  I 
do  say,  that  in  your  service,  and  the  conductiiin-  every 
one  of  these  uscfiU  measures,  1  have  been  instrumental. 
But  this  man,  by  arraiirnin<>-  all  my  actions,  and  inciting- 
you  to  bitterness  against  me,  making  me  the  author  of 
all  the  terrors  and  dangers  in  which  the  state  has  been 
involved,  seeks  at  once  to  despoil  me  of  all  the  honour 
which  I  have  hilheito  obtained,  and  rob  you  of  the 
praise  of  all  future  ages.     For  if  you  condemn  Ctesi- 
phon,  as  though  I  had  not  counselled  you  to  act  in  the 
best  manner,  you   will   seem  to   think  vou  have  done 
amiss,  and  not  that  your  calamities  have  proceeded 
Irom  the  malignity  of  fortune.     But  no,  O  Athenians, 
no,  you  cannot  have  done  amiss,  in  exposing  yourselves 
to  any  perils  whatever,  for  the  liberty  and  preservation 
of  the  whole  Grecian  body.     No,  I  swear  by  those  of 
our  brave  ancestors,  who  jeoparded  their  lives  before 
us  in  the  field  of  Marathon  j  by  those  who  stood  up  in 
bold  array  at  Plattea;  with  those  who  fought,  by  sea, 
at  Salamis,  and  at  Artemisium ;  and  by  many  others 
who  lie  entombed  in  monuments  erected  by  the  public  : 
brave  men,  and  illustrious  patriots,  all  of  wliom  the  city 
interred  alike,  judging  them  worthy  of  equal  honour; 
not  those  only,  who  were  crowned  with  success,  or  vic- 
tory.    And  that  most  justly.     For  the  duty  of  gallant 
and  brave  men  they  ail  discharged  ;  but  met  with  such 
various  success,  as  the  gods  divided  to  each.     And  then, 
you  execrable  fellow,  you  wretched  pedant,  with  an  in- 
tent to  defraud  me  of  the  honour  and  kindness  which 
IS  shewn  me  l>y  these  my  countrymen,  you  have  told  us 
of  the  trophies,   the  battles,  and  deeds  of  antiquity. 
And  how  is  this  at  all  connected  with  our  present  de- 
bate ?    But,  in  my  case,  tell  us,  you  actor  of  third  parts, 
when  I  came  to  give  the  city  counsel  on  the  nice  point 
of  pre-eminence,  with  whose  sentiments  should  I  have 
ascended  the  pulpit  ?    Of  an  orator  who  would  suggest 
to  them  a  base  and  unworthy  conduct  ?    Then  should  I 
have  deserved  death.     You  too,  O  Athenians,  you,  I 
say,  should  not  proceed  upon  the  same  principle  in  de- 
ciding public  caiiies,  as  you  do  in  private  ones.     In 
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causes  which  concern  the  deaUngs  of  men  with  each 
other  every  day  in  private  hfe,  you  should  have  an  eye 
to  private  laws  and  actions  ;  whereas  in  judging  of 
pubhc  measures  you  should  look  back  to  the  maxims 
and  dignity  of  your  ancestors  ;  and  each  of  you  should 
think  it  necessary,  together  with  the  rod  and  badges  of 
a  magistrate,  to  assume  the  ancient  spirit  also  of  the 
republic,  if  you  mean  to  act  worthily  of  it, 

(31.  But  having  been  led  to  mention  the  noble  deeds 
of  your  ancestors,  I  perceive  that  I  have  passed  over 
some  edicts  and  transactions,  ivhich  are  material.     I  in- 
tend   therefore    to  return    whence    I    have    digressed. 
When  we  were  come  to  Thebes,  we  found  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Philip,  with  those  of  the  Thessalians  and 
allies,  already  present ;  and  our  friends  in  terror,  but 
his  in  high  spirits.     And   to  shew  you  that  I  do  not 
say  this  merely  to  serve  ray  own  purpose,  read  me  the 
epistle  which  we,  the  ambassadors,  then  wrote  you  im- 
mediately.    And  now  this  man  is  so  exceeding  virulent 
in   traducing   all   my   actions,    that    if   any  necessary 
measures  met  with  success,  "it  was  the  season,"  he 
says,  "  not  I,   that  did  it."     But  the  blame  of  every 
thing,  that  happens  unsuccessfully,  he  throws  upon  me, 
and  my  ill  stars.     I,  it  seems,  your  counsellor  at  home, 
and  orator  abroad,  in  his  opinion,  had  no  share  in  pro- 
curing any  advantages  gained  by  those  counsels  and 
orations.     Bui  of  all  those  misfortunes  which  happened 
in  battle,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  1  am  the 
sole  author.     How  is  it  possible  there  should  ever  be  a 
more  cruel,  more  cursed  slanderer  than  this  ?   Read  the 
epistle.  T 

[The  epistle  is  read.'] 
62.  So  after  the  Thebans  were  assembled,  they  in- 
troduced Philip's  ambassadors  first,  because  they  held 
the  rank  of  alHes,  .  And  tliey  came  forward,  and 
harangued  the  people,  bestowing  many  exalted  enco- 
miums upon  Philip,  and  loading  us  with  accusations; 
industriously  recalling  to  their  memory  every  tliing  yoii 
had  ever  done  in  opposition  to  the  Thebans.  And  in 
the  conclusion  they  urged  them,  in  justice  to  requite 
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the  services  of  Philip,  and  to  take  revenge  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered  from  you,  either  by  granting  them  a 
passage  to  you,  or  jointly  with  them,  attacking  Attica, 
And  they  proved,  as  they  thought,  that  by  following 
their  counsels,  all  the  cattle,  and  slaves,  and  other 
valuable  efltects,  would  be  brought  out  of  Attica  into 
Bceotia;  but  by  following  the  measures  which  they 
said  we  should  advise,  all  the  produce  of  Boeotia  would 
be  wasted  by  the  war  ;  and  many  other  things  they 
added,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  To  repeat 
you  the  replies  we  made  to  these  things,  in  a  particular 
detail,  would  be  a  pleasure  I  should  prize  above  all  I  am 
worth  ;  but  I  fear,  lest,  now  those  times  are  past,  you 
should  think  all  discourse  upon  these  matters  a  need- 
less trouble,  as  entertaining  an  opinion,  that  all  Greece 
was,  at  that  time,  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  as  it  were, 
of  concurring  and  irresistible  unhappy  incidents.  Yet 
be  pleased  to  hear  what  we  persuaded  the  Thebans  to, 
and  what  answers  they  gave  us.  Ckrk,  take  and  recite 
these. 

[The  ans-iver  of  the  Thehans.'] 

63.  So  now  after  this  they  invited  you,  and  sent  for 
you.  You  marched  out,  and  succoured  them.  To 
pass  over  intermediate  circumstances,  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
they  received  you  in  so  friendly  and  cordial  a  manner, 
that  while  the  heavy  troops,  and  the  cavalry  encamped 
without  the  city,  they  received  your  light-armed 
infantry  into  their  houses  within  the  city,  to  their 
children,  and  wives,  and  every  thing  they  held 
most  precious.  And  surely,  on  that  memorable 
day,  the  Thebans  gave  the  strongest  proof,  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
lield  you,  for  three  most  noble  virtues.  One,  your 
valour;  another,  your  justice;  a  third, your  temperance. 
For  by  chusing  to  join  in  battle  with  you,  rather  than 
fight  against  you,  they  declared,  both  that  you  were 
better  men,  and  had  more  justice  on  your  side  than 
Philip  ;  and  by  putting  into  your  power  those  things, 
which  both  they,  and  all  men  guard  with  the  greatest 
care,  their  children  and  wives,  they  shewed  the  utmost 
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confidence  in  your  temperance.  In  all  which  respects* 
O  Athenians,  experience  convinced  them  afterwards* 
that  they  had  judged  rightly  of  you.  For  neither  when 
the  army  was  quartered  within  the  city,  was  any  the 
least  complaint,  not  even  an  unjust  one,  ever  framed 
against  any  of  you,  under  so  modest  a  discipline  did 
you  restrain  yourselves  ;  and  being  twice  draw  n  up  to- 
gether in  the  former  battles,  one  near  the  river,  the 
other  in  winter,  you  not  onlj-  behaved  yourselves  irre- 
proachably, but  also  shewed  yourselves  worthy  of  ad- 
miration for  your  regularity,  your  complete  equipment, 
and  ready  courage.  Upon  which  accounts  great  praises 
accrued  to  you  from  others  ;  and  you  yourselves  made 
processions,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  And  I 
would  gladly  ask  ^schines,  whether  (while  all  this  was 
doing,  when  all  the  city  was  full  of  honour,  and  joy, 
and  praises)  he  offered  sacrifices,  and  joined  in  the  pub- 
lic rejoicings  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  ;  or 
whether,  sorrowing,  sighing,  and  inwardly  pining  at 
the  public  successes,  he  sat  still  at  home  ?  For  if  he 
were  indeed  there,  and  joined  with  the  rest,  must  it  not 
be  very  scandalous,  or  rather  very  impious  in  him  to 
desire,  that  those  things  which  he  himself  has  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  greatest  blessings,  and  taken  the  gods 
to  witness  upon  it,  you  should  now  condemn  as  no 
blessings  at  all,  in  the  face  of  those  very  gods,  by  whom 
you  have  sworn  to  do  justice  ?  But  if  he  was  not  there, 
does  not  he  richly  deserve  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths, 
who  was  grieved  at  seeing  those  events,  for  which  uni- 
versal rejoicings  were  made  by  his  countrymen  ?  Re- 
cite me  now  those  very  edicts. 

lEdictsfor  the  sacrifices. 1 

64-.  So  then  we  were,  at  that  time,  -  employed  in 
offering  sacrifices.  And  the  Tliebans  were  persuaded 
that  they  had  been  preserved  by  us.  And  it  had  been 
brought  about,  that  they  who  feared  they  must  be  obliged 
to  sue  for  assistance  through  the  machinations  of  these 
disturbers,  did  themselves  yield  assistance  to  others, 
since  ^they  had  been  directed  by  my  counsels.    But 
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what  clamours  Philip  then  made,  and  into  what  per- 
j)lcxities  he  was  cast  by  these  proceedings,  you  shall 
learn  from  his  own  epistles,  which  he  sent  into  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. And  now  take,  and  recite  me  these, 
that  you  may  know  how  ^reat  a  work  my  assiduity, 
and  jounieyiui^s,  and  painful  toils,  and  the  multitude  of 
my  edicts, Which  now  this  envious  man  has  traduced, 
did  eftlct.  And,  indeed,  many  orators,  O  Athenians, 
have  been  born  amongst  us.,  famous  and  great,  before 
me  ;  a  Callislratus,  an  Aristophon,  a  Cephalus,  a  Thra- 
sybulus,  and  a  thousand  others.  But  still  not  one  of 
these  did,  at  any  time,  employ  himself  for  the  city, 
throughout  a  whole  negociation  in  every  capacity,  till 
he  had  completed  it  himself.  One  decreed  an  embassy 
perhaps,  but  did  not  undertake  it ;  another  performed 
the  embassy,  but  did  not  decree  it.  Every  one  of 
them  contrived  both  some  intervals  of  rest  in  their  la- 
bours, and  in  case  any  thing  should  happen,  some  safe 
retreat.  What  then,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  are  you 
6o  far  superior  to  others  in  fortitude  and  courage,  that 
you  alone  are  sufficient  for  every  thing?  I  do  not  say 
so ;  but  I  was  persuaded  the  danger  the  city  was  in 
was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  see  any  proper  season  to 
be  spared  for  the  consideration  of  private  safety,  and 
that  every  one  might  be  glad,  omitting  nothing  in  his 
power,  to  do  every  thing  requisite  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  And'  in  regard  to  myself,  I  was  persuaded, 
(perhaps  it  was  folly,  perhaps  it  was  conceit)  but  still  I 
was  persuaded,  that  in  decreeing,  no  one  would  decree  ; 
and  in  acting,  no  one  would  act  ;  nor  yet,  in  the 
embassy,  would  any  ambassador  execute  his  trust  with 
greater* readiness  or  integrity  than  myself;  for  which 
reason,  in  every  part  of  tlie  business,  1  put  myself  for- 
ward.    Recite  me  those  epistles  of  Philip. 

[These  epistles  are  wanting.] 

To  this  my  measures  reduced  Philip,  iEscliines.  It 
was  through  nie  he  uttered  this  language  ;  he  who  hud 
heretofore  uttered  very  many,  and  insolent  expressioi.s 
against  the  city.     For  which  services  1  was  justly  pr*.- 
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sented  with  a  crown  by  these  ny  countrymen;  and  you 
were  present,  and  did  not  oppose  it.  Diondas  too, 
who  indicted  the  edict,  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of 
the  votes.  And  now,  clerk,  recite  me  those  edicts 
which  were  then  acquitted,  and  by  this  man  never  at 
all  accused. 

[The  edicts.} 

65.  These  edicts,  O  Athenians,  contain  the  self-same 
syllables  and  words  as  that  which  Aristonicus  first,  and 
now  Ctesiphon  has  written.  And  these  ^Eschines  nei- 
tlier  indicted  himself,  nor  joined  with  Diondas  in  in- 
dieting  them.  And  certainly  he  ought,  in  all  reason, 
much  rather  to  have  prosecuted  Demomeles,  and  Hy- 
perides,  who  wrote  these,  if  the  accusations  he  here 
loads  me  with  be  true,  than  now  Ctesiphon.  And 
why?  Because  Ctesiphon  may  plead  their  example, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  judicature  in  his  fa- 
vour; and  allege,  in  his  own  justification,  that  this 
very  man  never  accused  them  for  decreeing  the  same 
things,  which  he  has  now  decreed ;  and  likewise  that 
the  laws  do  not  permit  an  accusation  to  be  brought  any 
more  against  things,  that  have  been  once  so  decided'; 
and  many  other  things.  And,  at  that  time,  the  matter 
of  fact  would  have  been  judged  from  itself,  and  before 
any  prejudices  had  been  taken  up  on  either  side. 

66.  But  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  then,  I  suppose, 
to  do  as  he  does  now.  To  pick  out  of  the  multitude 
of  old  obsolete  edicts,  such  as  nobody  ever  dreamed  of 
before,  or  could  imagine  to  hear  produced  at  this  time, 
in  order  to  patch  up  an  accusation  out  of  them ;  and 
so  by  shuffling  dates,  and  giving  a  false  turn  to  facts, 
instead  of  setting  them  in  a  true  light,  seem  to  say 
something.  All  this  was  not  then  practicable.  For 
he  must  have  held  all  these  discourses  at  a  time  when 
the  truth  itself  was  near  at  hand  to  disprove  him;  the 
facts  themselves  recent,  in  your  memory,  and  all  but 
in  your  very  hands  to  produce.  Wherefore  (eluding 
those  proofs  which  the  facts  themselves  afibrded)  he 
comes  now,  at  last,  after  so  long  a  lime,  thinking  to 
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make  this  (as  I  understand  it)  no  more  than  a  conten- 
tion of  orators ;  and  supposing  that  you  would  not  ex- 
amine into  the  real  merits  of  my  administration;  that 
you  would  sit  to  give  judgment  on  our  speeches,  not  on 
what  was  best  for  the  state. 

67.  Then  he  has  recourse  to  sophistry,  and  argues, 
that  it  is  fit  you  should  entirely  suspend  and  set  aside 
the  opinion  you  entertained  of  us  when  you  came  from 
home.  "  As  when,'*  says  he,  "  you  cast  up  an  ac- 
count where  you  suppose  there  is  something  due  upon 
balance,  and  yet  if  the  counters  are  all  clear,  and 
there  remains  nothing  over,  you  yield  to  conviction  ; 
so  now  you  should  assent  to  whatever  appears  mani- 
fesdy  from  my  account."  See  now  how  rotten  at 
bottom,  (as  it  is  meet)  by  nature,  is  every  pretension 
not  founded  in  justice;  for  by  this  very  wise  simile  he 
has  plainly  confessed,  that  it  has  always  been  your 
sentiment  concerning  us,  that  I  am  my  country's  ora- 
tor, but  he  is  Philip's.  For  he  would  not  try  to  per- 
suade you  to  alter  your  sentiments  concerning  us,  if 
he  was  not  convinced  that  they  are  such.  And  now  I 
will  easily  prove  to  you,  that  it  is  not  just  in  him  to 
desire  you  would  change  your  opinions  of  us ;  not 
using  counters,  (for  such  calculation  has  no  place  in 
facts)  but  by  briefly  recapitulating  each  fact,  one  after 
another,  and  appealing  to  you,  my  hearers,  both  as 
my  witnesses,  and  comptrollers.  For  my  measures, 
"which  he  so  inveighs  against,  happily  effected,  that  in- 
stead of  the  Thebans  throwing  themselves  into  our 
country,  in  conjunction  with  Philip,  which  all  sup- 
posed would  be  the  case  ;  they  joined  in  arms  with  us 
to  prevent  him.  Instead  of  Attica  being  the  theatre 
of  the  war,  it  was  kept  off  (in  the  borders  of  the  Ba-- 
otians)  seven  hundred  stadia  from  the  city.  Instead  of 
our  being  robbed  and  plundered  by  pirates  in  Euboea, 
Attica  was  unmolested,  all  the  war,  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  Instead  of  Philip's  making  himself  master  of  the 
Hellespont,  by  taking  Byzantium,  the  Byzantines  made 
war  with  us  against  him.  Now,  ^schines,  do  you 
think  this  enumeration  of  facts  bears  any  resemblance 
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to  an  arithmetical  calculation  ?  Or  that  my  country- 
men should  change  their  opinion  of  them,  and  not 
rather  consider  how  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  them 
to  all  future  ages  ?  Nor  do  I  yet  add  to  this  score,  that 
it  was  the  lot  of  others  to  undergo  the  cruelty  which 
Philip  is  seen  to  exercise  upon  those  whom  he  has 
once  got  into  his  power ;  whilst  you,  (in  that  mighty 
kindness  which  he  feigned  for  you,  whilst  he  was  com- 
passing his  other  ends)  reaped  the  fruits  of  your  right 
and  honourable  conduct. 

68.  But  these /ar</(er  advantages  I  pass  by.  And  novr 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  that  he  who  would  give  an 
orator's  conduct  a  fair  examination,  and  not  merely 
vilify  him,  would  not  fill  his  accusations  with  such  par- 
ticulars as  you  have  now  collected  ;  inventing  similes, 
and  mocking  his  expressions  and  gestures.  (For,  do 
not  j'ou  see,  ^schines,  the  affairs  of  Greece  were  a 
matter  of  a  widely  different  nature  from  the  question, 
"  whether  I  used  ibis,  and  not  that  expression;''  or, 
"  whether  I  threw  my  hands  on  this  side,  and  not  on 
the  other  side  ?")  But  he  would  have  examined  into 
essential  facts,  as  what  revenues,  and  what  powers  the 
state  was  possessed  of  when  I  entered  Upon  public 
business  ;  and  what  accessions  have  been  made  to  them 
since  I  have  been  in  the  ministry ;  as  likewise  what 
posture  the  aftairs  of  the  enemy  were  in  ?  Then  if  it 
appeared  that  I  had  lessened  the  powers  of  the  state, 
you  would  have  proved  me,  in  fact,  guilty  of  injuring 
the  public.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  greatly 
augmented  them,  you  should  not  have  endeavoured  to 
asperse  me  causelessly.  And  now  as  you  have  avoided 
doing  this,  I  will  do  il  for  you;  and  let  my  judges  see 
whether  I  plead  what  is  just  and  true. 

69.  The  allies  the  city  then  had  were  the  islanders  ; 
not  all,  but  the  least  powerful  only.  For  neither 
Chios,  nor  Rhodes,  nor  Corcyra  was  with  us.  The 
public  revenue  was  a  tax  amounting  to  five  and  forty 
talents,  and  this  was  already  collected  before  the  time. 
As  for  regular  troops,  or  cavalry,  we  had  none  but 
what  the  city  itself  could  raise.     But  the  most  terrible 
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consideration  of  all  for  us,  and  the  most  advantageous 
for  llie  enemies,  was  this  : — these  traitors  had  so  dis- 
posed all  the  borderingr  states,  the  Megarensians,  The- 
bans,  Euboeans,  that  they  were  rather  at  enmity,  than 
in  friendship  with  us.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  repub- 
lic's aflairs  at  that  time ;  and  no  man  can  have  any 
thing  else  to  say  of  it.  Now  as  lo  Philip's  affairs,  with 
whom  we  were  contending,  consider  in  what  slate  they 
were.  First  then,  he  was  himself  sole  head  and  com- 
mander of  all  the  forces  that  followed  him;  an  advan- 
ta^re  which,  in  war,  contributes  most  of  all  to  success. 
Tlien  his  men  icere  disciplined,  and  had  always  their 
arms  ready  in  their  hands .  Then  again  he  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  did  whatever  he  thought  fit,  without 
previousdeclarations  of  his  designs  in  psephisms ;  or 
concerting  his  measures  openly  ;  or  being  hindered  by 
prosecution  of  malicious  enemies,  or  accusations  for 
transgressing  laws  ;  neither  was  he  to  give  an  account 
of  his  actions  to  any  one;  but  he  himself, was  sole 
master,  general,  and  lord  of  all.  But  I,  who  was  to 
oppose  him,  (for  it  is  fit  that  this  too  be  considered) 
what  was  I  lord  of?  Nothing.  For,  first,  the  very  pri- 
vileo-e  of  haranguing  the  people,  of  which  I  was  only 
a  partaker,  you  granted  equally  to  the  enemy's  hire- 
lino-s  with  me  ;  and  whatever  points  they  gained  from 
me,  (and  many  such  there  were,  upon  such  various 
pretences  as  each  chanced  to  use)  in  these  you  went 
away,  after  having  consulted  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy;  yet  still  I,  under  all  these  mighty  disadvan- 
tages, brought  over  to  your  alliance  the  Euboeans, 
Achceans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarensians,  Leu- 
cauians,  Corcyraeans;  by  which  means  you  got  together 
fifteen  thousand  foreign  infantry,  and  two  thousand 
horse,  exclusive  of  the  forces  of  the  republic.  And  I 
raised'  amongst  those  allies  as  large  a  contribution  as 
ever  I  could. 

70.  But  if  you  insist  upon  our  rights,  ^.schines, 
with  respect  to  the  Thebans,  or  the  Byzantines,  or  the 
Euboeans,  or  dispute  about  the  equal  adjustment  of  our 
quotas;  first,  you  seem  not  to  know,  that,  formerly. 
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of  three  hundred  galleys  in  all,  armed  in  defence  of  the 
Grecians,  our  republic  furnished  two  hundred;  nor  did 
she  think  herself  lessened  by  it;  nor  call  to  an  account 
those  who  had  given  this  counsel  ;  nor  express  the 
least  indignation  at  it;  but  she  was  seen  giving  thanks 
to  the  gods,  that  at  a  time  when  the  Grecians  were  in- 
volved in  a  common  danger,  she  had  furnished  twice  as 
much  as  all  the  others,  to  the  common  deliverance  of 
all.  Then  again,  it  is  an  idle  attempt  to  ingratiate 
yourself  with  the  present  assembly  by  traducing  me. 
i'or  why  do  you  tell  us  now  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  ?  Why  did  you  not  decree  these  things  at  that 
time,  since  you  were  present  in  the  citj',  and  in  her 
councils?  If  indeed  they  were  practicable  in  those 
times,  when  we  were  obliged  to  take,  not  what  mea- 
sures we  would,  but  what  the  situation  of  our  affairs 
would  permit.  For  there  was  one  at  hand  to  bid 
against  us,  and  to  receive  those  eagerly  into  his  alli- 
ance who  were  rejected  by  us,  and  give  them  money 
to  boot. 

71.  But  if,  even  now,  I  am  accused  for  the  issue  of 
aftairs,  what  think  you  these  impious  men  would  have 
done  or  said,  in  case,  at  any  time,  upon  my  insistino-  too 
rigorously  upon  these  points,  these  states  had  gone  off, 
and  sided  with  Philip,  and  he  had  been  at  once  master 
of  Euboea,  and  Thebes,  and  Byzantium?  Would  they 
not  have  said  they  were  betrayed,  driven  from  our  alli- 
ance, though  willing  to  have  been  with  us?  Then  their 
crj/  xuould  have  been,  Philip  is  put  in  possession  of  the 
Hellespont  by  the  Byzantines,  and  is  become  master  of 
the  importation  of  wheat  into  Greece.  A  grievous  war 
has  been  brought  into  the  very  borders  of  Attica  by 
the  Thebans.  The  sea  is  rendered  unnavigable  by  the 
pirates  sallying  out  of  Euboea.  Would  not  they  have 
said  all  this,  and  many  other  things  beside?  A  vile 
wretch,  O  Athenians,  a  vile  wretch  is  a  slanderer  at  all 
times,  and  industriously  bent  to  rake  up  matter  for 
malicious  slander,  and  scurrility  on  every  hand.  But 
this  little  fellow  is  a  fox  by  nature,  all  guile  and  trea- 
chery; from  the  first  he  has  never  done  any  thing  fair 
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and  honest,  any  thino^  frank  and  liberal ;  a  mere  tragic 
ape,  a  strolling  CEnomaus,  an  orator  of  a  base  stamp. 
For  what  benefit  has  ever  accrued  to  your  country,  ^s- 
chines,  from  your  extraordinary  talents  ?  You  harangue 
us  now  upon  things  past  and  over.  Just  as  if  a  physi- 
cian, when  he  visits  his  patients  in  their  sickness, 
would  neither  speak,  nor  prescribe  any  proper  method 
of  cure  for  the  disease;  but  if  any  of  them  die,  when 
the  funeral  procession  is  going  along,  should  follow  the 
body  to  the  sepulchre,  upbraiding  his  friends  all  the 
way,  that  if  this  man  had  done  so  and  so,  he  would 
not  have  died.  Madman  !  so  then  now  you  are  come 
to  speak  your  mind  ? 

72.  Nor  yet  will  you  find  that  defeat,  (since  you 
exult  so  much  in  that,  for  which,  accursed  monster, 
you  ought  to  lament  with  groans;)  not  that  defeat,  I 
say,  will  you  find  to  have  betn  occasioned  to  the  re- 
public by  any  thing  in  which  I  was  concerned.  For 
only  consider  the  case  in  this  light.  Never  from  any 
place,  whither  I  was  sent  ambassador  by  you,  did  I  re- 
turn defeated  by  Philip's  ambassadors  ;  not  from  Thes- 
saly,  nor  from  Ambracia ;  not  from  the  lllyrians,  nor 
from  the  kings  of  the  Thracians;  not  from  Byzantium; 
not  from  any  other  place  whatever  ;  nor,  lastly,  from 
my  late  embassy  to  Thebes.  But  whatever  advantages 
I  gained  from  his  ambassadors  by  dint  of  reason,  he 
advancing  overthrew  by  force  of  arms.  And  yet  these 
are  what  you  require  at  my  hands.  Are  not  you 
ashamed,  iEschines,  to  expect  of  the  same  man,  whose 
effeminacy  you  deride,  that  he  singly  should  rout  all 
the  forces  of  Philip,  and  that  only  with  words?  For 
what  had  I  at  my  command  besides  ?  J  was  not  master 
of  the  life,  or  success  of  the  combatants,  or  the  conduct 
of  the  army,  for  which,  nevertheless,  you  call  me  to  an 
account;  so  perverse  you  are. 

73.  But  now  as  to  those  things  for  which  an  orator 
ought  to  be  accountable,  examine  me  with  all  seve- 
rity, I  ask  no  favour.  What  are  they  then  ?  To  dis- 
cern the  very  beginnings  of  weighty  affairs,  to  perceive 
them  at  a  distance,  and  forewarn  others  of  them.     All 
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this  I  did.     Then  further,  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  it  is 
his  duty  to  reduce  witliiii  the  narrowest  compass  he  is 
able,  the  tardiness,  the  remissness,  the  ignorance,  the 
bickerings  of  every  citizen;  political  vices  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  constitution  of  a  republic;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  exhort  them  to  unanimity,  to  friend- 
ship, and   a  vigorous  execution  of  proper   measures. 
And  all  these  things  likewise  I  did  ;   nor  is  it  in  any 
man's  power  to  tax  me  with  any  omission.   If  it  should 
be  asked  then,  what  means  Philip  chiefly  employed  to 
gain  those   points  he  did,  you  would  all  answer,  his 
army,  giving  and  corrupting  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs.     Kow  then  I  was  neither  master  of  the 
forces,  nor  was  I  general  of  the  army,  so  no  account 
can  be  required  of  me  for  what  was  done  by  them.  But 
certainly,  in  not  being  corrupted  by  his  money,  I  van- 
quished Philip.     For  as  the  giver  has  vanquished  the 
taker,,  if  be  suffers  himself  to  be  bought,  so  he  that  will 
neither  take,   nor   be   corrupted,   has   vanquished   the 
offerer.     So  then  the  city  was  invincible,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned. 

74.  And  now  surely  these  facts  which  I  have  pro- 
duced, with  many  others  like  to  these,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  Ctesiphon  for  decreeing  me  such  honours.  I 
proceed  now  to  speak  of  things  which  you  all  know. 
Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  people  seeing  and 
knowing  all  things  that  I  had  done,  and  actually  in- 
volved in  perils  and  terrors  ;  at  a  time  so  critical,  when 
it  would  not  have  been  any  wonder  if  the  multitude 
bad  been  incensed  against  me ;  first  confirmed,  by 
their  suffrages,  all  the  measures  proposed  by  me  for  the 
safety  of  the  city  :  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  city 
guard,  the  regulation  of  the  watches,  the  ditches,  the 
raisin"-  money  for  repairing  the  walls,  was  done  in  pur- 
suance of  my  edicts.  Next,  in  electing  a  commissioner 
for  the  public  granaries,  the  people  preferred  me  before 
all  my  competitors.  And  after  that,  when  all  who 
were  desirous  to  hurt  me,  conspired  together  against 
me.  and  loaded  me  with  actions,  summons,  and  attain- 
ders for  treason,  not  iu  their  own  persons  at  first,  but 
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by  those  under  whose  persons  they  supposed  they 
should  he  best  concealed;  (for  you  must  know,  to  be 
sure,  and  well  remember,  that,  at  first,  I  was  brought 
before  one  tribunal  or  other  every  day;  and  yet 
neither  the  madness  of  Sosicles,  nor  the  spite  of 
Philocrates,  nor  the  furious  rag'e  of  Diondas,  and 
Melanus,  nor  any  thing  else,  was  left  untried  by  them 
against  me.)  In  all  these  trials,  I  say,  I  was  acquitted 
and  preserved,  above  all,  by  the  favour  of  the  propitious 
gods,  and,  next  to  them,  by  you,  and  all  the  other 
Athenians  ;  and  justly ;  for  this  was  according  to 
truth,  and  a  determination  worthy  of  judges  bound  by 
their  oaths,  and  concerned  for  the  honest  discharge  of 
them.  So  then,  in  those  trials  for  treason,  when  you 
acquitted  me,  and  did  not  give  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes 
to  my  accusers,  you  then  decreed,  by  public  suffrage, 
that  1  had  pursued  the  best  measures  for  the  public. 
In  those  wherein  my  edicts  were  acquitted,  I  was  de- 
clared to  have  decreed  and  counselled  according  to  our 
laws.  In  those,  lastly,  where  you  signed  the  discharge 
of  my  accounts,  you  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I 
had  acted,  in  all  things,  justly  and  uncorruptly. 

7  5.  These  things,  therefore,  being  so,  what  name 
vas  it  decent,  what  name  was  it  just  that  Cttsiphon 
should  give  to  my  actions?  Not  that  which  he  saw  the 
people  had  given  them?  Not  what  the  judges  upon 
oath  ?  Not  what  the  truth  itself,  confirmed  by  the  voice 
of  the  public,  had  given  them  ?  Yes,  says  he ;  but  it 
was  the  glory  of  Cephalus,  that  he  never  was  called 
upon  in  any  court  of  judicature.  And,  by  Jupiter,  I 
add,  his  great  good  fortune  too.  But  how  can  it  be 
ever  the  more  justly  concluded,  that  a  man  who  has 
indeed  been  oftf^n  tried,  and  as  often  acquitted,  but 
never  convicted  of  any  crime,  should  incur  any  blame 
upon  that  account.  And  truly,  as  far  as  jEschines  is 
concerned,  that  glorious  boast  of  Cephalus  is  mine  ; 
for  he  never  indicted  me  for  any  misdemeanour,  or 
brought  to  trial  any  of  my  edicts;  so  that,  at  least, 
by  you,  iEschines,  I  stand  confessed  a  citizea  uo  way 
inferior  to  Cephalus. 
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7  0.  The  inveter:\cy  and  spite  of  my  accuser  may  be 
very  evidently  remarked,  to  be  sure,  in  many  things, 
but  most  of  all  in  reproaching  me  for  my  fortune.     For 
my  part,  1  am  wholly  of  opinion,  that  he,  who  being 
himself  a    man,    upbraids   another   man    with   his   ill 
furtune,  must  be  altogether  mad.     For  If  he  who  thinks 
himself  most  prosperous,  and  that  he  is  most  highly  in 
favour  with  fortune,  knows  not  whether  she  will  conti- 
nue the  same  till  the  evening  ;  how  can  he  presume  to 
make  fortune  his  boast,  or  reproach  another  ivith  her 
severity  to  him?     Since  then  this  man,  as  well  on  this, 
as  on  many  other  articles,  talks  in  a  very  lofty  and  ar- 
rogant strain  ;   please  to  observe,   O   Athenians,  and 
consider  how  much  more  probably  than  he,  how  much 
more  suitably  to  the  state  of  human  things,  I  shall  dis- 
course of  fortune.     I  do  believe,  that  the  fortune  of  this 
state  is  good,  and  this,  I  see,  is  foretold  by  the  oracles 
of  Dodonsan  Jupiter,  and  Pythian  Apollo.     But  the 
general  fortune  of  all  mankind,  at  this  present  time,  is 
hard  and  cruel.     For  what  people,  whether  Grecian  or 
barbarian,   does  not  labour   under  many  evils  at  the 
present  conjuncture  ?     So  now,   that  we  have  chosen 
the  most  honourable  part,   and  likewise  do  better  than 
those  very  Grecians,  who  thought,  that  if  they  forsook 
us,   they  should  be    more  fortunate,    I    place  to  the 
accoant  of  our  city's  good  fortune.     But  whereas  we 
have  been   defeated  in  some  things,  and  every  thing 
has  not  happened  as  we  wish  ;  I  judge,  that  the  city 
bears  therein  the  share  which  falls  to  us  of  the  common 
fate    of  the  universe.     As   to  my  private  fortune,   or 
that  of  each  of  you  my  fellow-citizens,  I  think  it  but 
just,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  quality  of  it  should  be  li- 
mited to  its  own  private  concerns.     This  then,  I  think, 
is  the  right  and  equitable  way  of  debating  on  the  pomt 
of  fortune.     This  is  my  opinion  of  the  matter  ;   and  I 
think  too,  that  you  think  as  I  do.     But  ^schines  pre- 
tends, that  my  private  fortune  weighs  down  the  com- 
mon fortune  of  the  whole  republic  ;  that  mine,  so  little, 
so   insignificant,  prevails  over  yours,  so  splendid  and 
great.     And  how  can  that  possibly  be  i 
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77.  And  truly,  if  you  are  determined  to  canvass  my 
fortune  so  narrowly  ;  look  a  little  at  your  own.  And 
if  you  find  mine  better  than  your  own,  leave  railing 
against  it.  rjonsider  it  now  well  from  the  very  begin- 
ning :  and  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  all  the  gods, 
let  nobody  condemn  this  retort,  as  low  and  insipid  ; 
for,  /  declare,  I  think  no  man  can  be  in  his  sound 
mind,  who  treats  poverty  contemptuously  ;  nor  he  who 
prides  himself  upon  having,  from  his  childhood,  lived 
m  affluence;  but  yet  I  am  compelled,  by  this  man's 
foul  invectives  and  scurrility,  to  descend  to  the  notice 
of  such  things  ;  yet,  under  this  necessity,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  speak  upon  such  a  subject,  the  most  modestly  I 
am  able. 

7  8.  Now  then,  iEschines,  it  was  my  fortune,  when  I 
was  a  child,  to  frequent  all  schools  of  learning  suitable 
to  my  years  ;  and  to  have  enough  to  set  me  above  the 
necessity  of  stooping  to  any  thing  mean  or  servile. — 
And  when   I   had  out-grown  childhood,  to  do  thing* 
suitable  to  such  a  genteel  fortune,  and  liberal  education. 
I  exhibited   shews  ;  I  served  the  office  of  trierarch  ;  I 
contributed  of  my  substance  freely  for  the  service  of 
the  state  ;   I  was  never  behind  others  in  any  act  of  libe- 
rality, private,  or  public  ;  but  was  serviceable  to  my 
country,  and  my  friends.     Afterwards,  when   I  acce- 
ded to  the  administration  of  the  state,   it  was  my  care 
to   chuse   such   a   conduct,  as  has  often  procured  me 
crowns,  both  from   my   own   country,  and  from   the 
other  Grecians  ;  and  that  even  you,  my  enemies,  could 
not  prett  iid  to  say,   the  measures  I  preferred  were  not 
honourable.     Such   is  the  fortune   with  which   I  have 
lived  all  my  time.     Many  other  things,  which  I  could 
iurther  say  upon  this  subject,  I  omit,  to  guard  against 
giving  any  man  oftence  by  my  boasting. 

79.  But  you,  illustrious  sir,  who  spit  upon  others 
with  contempt,  look  now  at  your  own  fortune,  in  a 
parallel  with  mine;  by  which,  when  a  boy,  you  were 
.subjected  to  a  mean  education  in  the  midst  of  great 
necessity;  and  bound,  together  with  your  father,  to 
the   service  of  a  school,  where  you  ground  the  ink. 
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cleansed  the  benches,  swept  the  school,  and  held  the 
rank  of  a  domestic,  not  of  a  liberal  youth.     As  soon  as 
you  were  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  you  read  the  rituals 
to   your  mother,   who  pretended  to  initiate   into   the 
orgies   of  Bacchus,  and  otherwise  assisted  her  in  that 
employment.     In  these  nocturnal  assemblies  you  dres- 
sed the  novices  in  their  hinds'  skins,  you  poured  out 
their  wine,  you  performed  the  ceremony  of  lustration 
upon  them,   and  scoured  oft' the  bran  and  clay.     This 
purgation  ended,  you  stood  up,  and  set  them  the  old 
ditty,  "  the  worst  is  past,  and  now  the  best's  lo  come." 
(And  this,  it  was  his  boast,  no  one  ever  howled  so  well : 
and  I  verily  believe  it;  for  you  must  needs  think,  that 
one  who  speaks  so  loud  and  clear,  cannot  but  howl  ex- 
quisitely fine.)     In  the  day-time  you  led  those  honour- 
able companies  of  the  Bacchanalian  tribe  along  the 
streets,  crowned  with  fennel  and  poplar,  and  grasped 
in  your  hands  the  snakes  called  Pareae,  holding  them 
hioh    above    your  head,    bawling   the    words   "  Evoe, 
Saboe,"  and  'dancing  "  Hyes  Attes,  Attes  Hyesj"  and 
much  were  you  extolled  by  the  good  old  beldames,  and 
honoured  with  the  appellations  of  "  prince,"  and  "  cap- 
tain of  the  band,"  "  the  ivy-bearer,"  "the  van-bearer;" 
and  to  these  and  the  like  testimonies  of  their  applause, 
they  added  more  substantial  rewards,  and  loaded  you 
witli  cakes,  wafers,  and  new  baked  meats.     And  who 
would  not  pronounce  him  truly  happy,  who  has  such 
things  to  boast ;  and  congratulate  his  own  great  good 
fortune  ?     Then  after  you  were  enrolled  amongst  our 
buro-esses,   (no  matter  by  what  means  the  priviiege  was 
obtained,  I  wave  that  consideration)  but  after  you  were 
enrolled,  you  set  out  immediately  in  a  most  creditable 
employment,  and  were  preferred  to  the  po>t  of  uiuler- 
writer,  or  clerk  to  the  petty  magistrates.     When  after- 
wards  you  lost  this  employment,   being  found  guilty 
yourself  of  all  the  misdemeanours,  for  which  you  drew 
up  accusations  against  others,  you  did  not  shame  any 
of  your  former  exploits  by  the  new  life  you  took  up  ; 
but   hired    yourself  to   Simulus,    and    Socratts,  those 
players,  nicknamed, /ro77J  their  heavy  groaning,  Barys- 
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toni  ;  and  served  them  Ik  the  capacity  of  an  actor  of 
third  pints.     And,  as  you  strolled  along,  you  collected 
fij^s,  and  grapes,  and  olives,  off'  of  other  men's  posses- 
sions, as  if  you  intended  to  set  up  for  a  fruiterer  ;  for 
^hich   tricks  you   were   even  worse  handled  than    in 
those  skirmishes  wherein  you  fought  for  your  life.    For 
(here  was  always  irreconcileable    and  deadly  war  sub- 
sisting between  you  and  the  spectators ;  from  whom  hav- 
ing received  so  many  wounds,  you  have  acquired  a  right 
to  scod' at  those  cowards,  who  have  never  been  engaged 
in    such   frays.     But   now,   to  pass  over  such   things 
as  may  be  imputed,  perhaps,  to  your  indigence,  I  shall 
proceed  to  such  accusations  as  prove"  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  your  morals.     For  you  chose  such  a  conduct 
in  regard  to  .the  government  of  the  republic,  (when 
once  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  interfere  in  that  too) 
that  at  the  time,  when  the  cause  of  your  country  pros- 
pered, you  led  the  life  of  the  timorous  hate,  in  conti- 
nual fear  and  trembling,  and  apprehensions  of  condign 
punishment  overtaking  you  for  such  crimes  as  your  own 
conscience  upbraided  you  with.     But  when  any  mis- 
fortune befel  the  rest  of  your  fellow-citizens,  then  you 
produced  yourself  to  the  view  of  all  men,  boldly  and 
insolently.    And  now,  what  ought  he  not,  in  all  justice 
to  suffer  from  the  living,  whose  confidence  was  built 
on    the   dying   of  a   thousand  citizens.     Much    more 
could  I  say  of  him,  which  I  chuse  to  omit ;  for  I  do  not 
think  it  proper  to  recite  every  thing  base  and  reproach- 
ful, that  I  could  prove  upon  him  ;  but  only  such  par- 
ticulars as  it  is  consistent  with  my  own  character  to 
mention. 

80.  And  now,  ^Eschines,  take  a  survey  of  the  cha- 
racters you  and  I  have  all  along  sustained  in  life, 
placed  in  a  parallel  light ;  and  do  it  calmly,  and  with- 
out bitterness.  Then  ask  all  the  assembly  here  present, 
whether  of  our  two  fortunes  each  of  them  would  prefer  ? 
You  were  teacher  in  a  school;  I  the  scholar.  You 
made  a  trade  of  initiating  ;  I  was  initiated  into  the  most 
sacred  mysteries.  You  performed  upon  the  stage ;  I 
exhibited  the  shews.     You  were  scrivener  3  I  was  era- 
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tor.     You  an  actor  of  third  parts,  I  spectator.     You 
and  your  performance  were  damned  ;   1  hissed       Your 
labours  in  the  state  were  all  for  the  service  of  the  ene- 
my ;  mine,  all  for  the  good  of  my  country.     J  wave 
the  re«;t.     Yet  I  cannot  but  observe  to  you,  that  now  this 
very  day  I  am  undergoing  a  probation,  upon  account 
of  a  crown  that  has  been  decreed  me  ;  and  am  univer- 
sally  acquitted    already   of  any   injury    done    to  the 
public  :  whilst  it  is  your  fate  to  appear  a  malicious 
calumniator,  and  take  your  chance,  whether  you  shall 
still  continue  to  follow  the  same  practices,  or  have  a 
final  stop  put  to  your  further  proceedmgs.  by  failing  ot 
the  fifth  part  of  the  votes.     Kow  do  not  you  see  Jhs- 
chines,  what  good  fortune  you  have  had  all  your  life 
lono-  thafvou  should  accuse  the  wretchedness  ot  mine  ? 
And'now  bring  me  the  testimonials  of  the  public  offices, 
which  I  have  served  at  my  own  expense.     I  will  read 
them    all.      And    you,    in    opposition,   may    read    us 
the  Unes  which  you  tortured  and  murdered  by  your 
vile  pronunciation. 

"  Forth  from  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  dead 

I  come." 

EuRiF.  Hecuba. 

And 

"  . Of  evil  tidings,  know,  1  am 

Th'  unwilling  messenger." 

SopHoc.  Antig. 

And  may  evil  betide  thee,  evil  man,  first  from  the 
rods    and  then   from  alf  these  thy  countrymen,  who 
know  thee  for  a  vile  citizen,  a  vile  traitor,  and  a  vile 
third-rate  actor.     Recite  the  testimonials. 
[^Testimonials.'] 

81  In  such  things  then  as  concern  the  republic, 
such  have  1  been.  As  to  my  private  conduct,  it  you 
do  not  all  know,  that  I  have  been  public-spirited,  hu- 
mane,  ready  to  assist  the  needy,  1  hold  my  tongue.— 
Kor  ought  I  to  make  any  mention,  or  produce  any 

i  (J 
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witnesses  of  such  things;  not  if  I  have  redeemed  cap- 
tives from  the  enemy ;  not  if  I  have  given  portions  to 
orphan  daughters ;  nor  of  any  thing  of  such  a  nature. 
Tor  It  has  been  always  an  established  maxim  with  me, 
that  It  is  the  duty  of  him  who  receives  a  kindness,  to 
retain  the  memory  of  it  for  ever;  but  of  him  who  con- 
fers It,  to  forget  it  immediately ;  if  the  one  would  act 
the  part  of  a  grateful,  and  the  other  not  that  of  a  mean- 
spuiied  man.  But  to  put  in  mind  of  private  bounties, 
and  speak  of  them,  is  very  little  different  from  up- 
braidmg.  I  shall  certainly  never  do  any  such  thino-, 
nor  suffer  myself  to  be  driven  to  it ;  but  whatever  the 
general  opinion  concerning  me,  in  regard  to  such 
things,  has  been,  it  suffices  me. 

82.    I  shall   now  change  the  subject  from  private 
matters,  and  add  some  few  things  more  concerning  the 
public.     For  if  you  can  produce  any  one  nation  u'nder 
this  sun,  ^Eschines,  whether  Grecian  or  barbarian,  that 
escaped  without  detriment,  from  the  usurping  power 
of  Philip  first,   and   now  of  Alexander,  be    it  so  •    I 
grant  you,  that  my  fortune,  or  rather,  if  you  please  to 
call  It  so,  my  unlucky  planet,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
all  the  evils  in  the  world.     But  if  many  of  those  who 
never  saw  me,  or  ever  heard  my  voice,  have,  notwith- 
standing, been  great  and  terrible  sufferers,   and  that 
not  only  private  men,  but  whole  cities,  and  nations ; 
how  much  more  just,  and  probable  must  it  be,  to  im- 
pute these  things  to  a  common  infelicity,  involving  all 
mankind,  and  in  a  kind  of  fatal  current  bearing  down 
all  before  it?    But  now  you,  wilfully  overlooking  this, 
lay  the  blame  upon  me,  because  I  had  a  hand  in  ad- 
ministering the  state  under  these  circumstances  ;  even 
though  you  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  not  the 
whole,  yet  certainly  a  part  of  this  injurious  reflexion 
must  fall  upon  all,  and  upon  yourself  more  than  any 
other  person.     For  if  I,  indeed,  had  been  invested  with 
supreme  authority,  and  had  dictated  my  own  determi- 
nations  in  these  affairs,  you  other  orators  would  have 
bad  a  right  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the  event  upon 
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me.  But  if  you  were  always  present  in  all  the  assem- 
blies, and  were  all  equally  called  upon  by  your  coun- 
try, to  deliberate  for  the  good  of  the  public  ;  and  if,  at 
that  time,  these  measures  appeared  to  all  the  best,  and 
to  you  most  of  all ;  (for  it  was  not  out  of  any  good-will 
to  me,  that  you  permitted  me  to  entertain  hopes,  and 
receive  praises,  and  honours,  which  all  redounded 
to  me  from  the  measures,  I  then  proposed  and  execu- 
ted ;  but  evidently  because  you  were  silenced  by  the 
force  of  truth,  and  had  nothing  better  to  offer  ;)  how 
unjustly  and  basely  do  you  not  now  act  in  accusing 
and  traducing  those  counsels,  than  which  you  could  not 
then  produce  any  better  ? 

8:3.  And  again  I  observe,  that,  amongst  all  other 
men,  it  is,  in  a  manner,  universally  determined,  and 
made  a  standing  rule  to  act  thus  : — is  a  fault  commit- 
ted wilfully  ?  The  offender  incurs  anger  and  punish- 
ment. Has  an  involuntary  error  been  committed  ?  It 
is  not  pvmishcd,  but  pardoned.  Has  a  man,  without 
committing  either  fault  or  error,  given  himself  wholly 
to  conduct  such  measures,  as  to  all  his  countrymen 
seemed  the  most  useful, and  has  he  failed  of  success  to- 
gether with  them  all }  It  is  not  just  to  reproach  or  re- 
vile him,  but  to  sympathize  and  condole  with  him. 
Now  every  one  of  these  maxims  appears  conformable 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  not  only  in  her  written 
laws  ;  but  nature  herself  has  established  them  by  laws 
anterior  to  written  forms,  in  the  customs  and  practice 
of  the  world.  But  now  .(Eschines  so  far  exceeds 
all  mankind  in  cruelty  and  calumny,  that  he  imputes 
those  events  as  a  crime  to  me,  which  he  himself  had 
mentioned  as  misfortunes. 

84-.  And  then  besides,  as  if  all  he  had  said  against  me 
had  been  spoken  in  simplicity  of  heart,  and  out  of  pure 
benevolence  towards  you  ;  he  charges  you  to  watch  me 
closely,  and  take  great  heed,  that  I  do  not  over-reach 
and  deceive  you  ;  calling  me  a  crafty  fellow,  a  sorcerer, 
a  sophister,  and  the  like.  As  if  he  who  speaks  first, 
by  affirming  of  another  what  properly  belongs  to  him- 
self, can  make  the  thing  really  so ;  or  that,  afterwards, 
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his  hearers  will  not  consider  what  sort  of  person  he 
was,  that  said  it.  I  am  assured,  you  all  know  this 
man,  and  jndge  these  names  to  belong  much  more  pro- 
perly to  him,  than  to  me.  And  this  too  1  well  know, 
that  what  skill  I  have, — (for,  be  it  granted  I  have 
some  skill:  and  yet  I  see,  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  hearers,  who  decide  of  the  merit  and  power  of 
speakers  ;  for,  according  to  the  reception  any  speaker 
finds  from  you,  and  the  degree  of  your  benevolence  to- 
wards him,  so  does  the  opinion  of  his  merit  rise,  and 
fall :) — if  then,  I  say,  there  is  in  me  any  such  skill,  you 
will  all  find  it  has  ever  been  emfdoyed  in  pulilic 
afiairs.  and  for  you,  but  never  against  you,  nor  for  pri- 
vate ends.  But  this  man's  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
in  speaking  for  your  enemies,  but  against  whosoever, 
at  any  time,  has  chagrined,  or  offended  him  any  way. 
For  he  does  not  make  the  right  uSe  of  his  talent,  nor  em- 
ploy it  for  the  advantage  of  the  public.  For  it  does 
not  become  a  good  and  worthy  citizen  to  solicit  the 
judges,  who  are  assembled  for  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  to  back  his  private  resentment,  or  en- 
mity; nor  even  to  bring  any  cause,  with  such  an 
intent,  before  them.  But,  first  of  all,  he  should  en- 
deavour to  root  such  things  out  of  his  nature;  and  if 
necessity  sho\ild  oblige  him  to  resent,  or  be  ang)y,  still 
to  be  disposed  to  gentleness  and  moderation. 

85.  In  what  cases  then  is  all  the  vehemence  of 
a  minister,  and  an  orator  required  ?  In  case  any 
point  of  capital  concern  to  the  public  is  in  danger ;  or 
the  public  contests  any  point  with  its  enemies  ;  in 
these  cases,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  a  generous  and 
worthy  citizen  to  be  warm.  But  for  a  man,  who  never, 
at  any  time,'  pretended  to  bring  me  to  trial  for  any 
public  injury;  and  I  will  add  too,  nor  for  any  private 
one;  neither  in  the  city's  name  nor  his  own  ;  for  such 
a  man,  I  say,  to  come  now  with  an  accusation  framed 
on  purpose  to  deprive  me  of  the  crown  and  honours 
decreed  me,  and  waste  so  much  discourse  in  it,  is 
a  mark  of  private  pique,  of  envy,  of  a  mean  spirit,  of 
no  good  to  be  sure.    But  now  to  avoid  a  fair  discussioo 
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with  me  myself,  and  fall  upon  Ctesiphon,  is  a  proof  of 
the  most  consummate  malice. 

86.  It  appears  to  me,  iEschines,  by  the  discourse  you 
have  held,  as  if  you  had  broujrht  on  this  cause  with  an 
intent  to  exhibit  a  sample  of  the  art  of  declamation,  or 
merely   to   exercise   your   lungs,   not   to   procure   the 
punishment  of  any  misdemeanour.     But  it  is  not  the 
language  of  an  orator,  ^schirjes,   wherein   his  merit 
consists,  nor  the  compass  of  his  voice,  but  in  conform- 
ing always   to  the  people,  in    loving  and  hating  those 
whom  his  country   loves   and   hates.     For   he   whose 
mind  is  so  disposed,  will  derive  every  thing  he  speaks, 
from  a  principle  of  benevolence.     But  he  who  is  in  the 
service  of  those  from  whom  the  city  foresees  danger  to 
herself,  does  not  swim  in  the  same  bottom  with  the 
multitude,   and  therefore  has  not  the  same  expectation 
of  security.     But  you  see,   I  proposed  to  myself  the 
same  advantages  with  these  my  countrymen,  and  made 
no  reserve  of  any  thing,  and  acted  in  nolliing  with  a 
separate  view  of  private  advantage.     And,  did  not  you 
do  the  same  ?  you  will  say.     How  is  it  possible  ?     You, 
who  immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  went  am- 
bassador to  Philip,  at  that  time  the  author  of  all  your 
country's  misfortunes ;  and  that  Avhen,  all  along  before 
this  time,  you  had  refused  that  office,  as  all  the  world 

knows. 

g7.  And  again,  who  is  a  traitor  to  the  public,  but 
the  man  who  does  not  deliver  his  real  sentiments 
in  speaking?  And  who  is  most  justly  the  object 
of  those  execra^/ons  pronounced  by  the  cryer,  but  a  man 
of  such  depraved  morals  ?  What  greater  crime  can  be 
imputed  to  an  orator,  than  to  speak,  and  think  diffe- 
rently ?  You  have  been  notorious  for  this  practice ; 
how  can  you  still  have  confidence  to  lift  up  your  voice 
and  eyes,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  }  Whether 
do  you  think  they  do  not  know  who  you  are ;  or  that 
their  memories  are  seized  with  such  a  sleep,  such  a  le- 
thargy, as  not  to  recollect  the  discourses  you  held 
before  the  people,  protesting,  with  horrid  oaths  and  im- 
precations, you  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  Philip ; 
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but  that  I  brought  this  accusation  against  you  falsely, 
out  of  private  pique?  But  as  soon  as  ever  new* 
was  brought  of  the  battle,  without  any  concern  for 
what  you  had  already  said,  you  immediately  confessed 
the  charge,  and  pretended,  that  there  was  a  friendship, 
and  ties  of  hospitality  between  you,  covering  your  cor- 
rupt practices  under  these  specious  names.  For,  upon 
what  equal  or  just  pretence,  could  Phihp  be  the  guest, 
or  friend,  of  TEscliines,  the  son  of  Glaucothea,  the  min- 
strel, or  so  much  as  known  to  him  ?  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  see.  But  you  were  hired  by  him  to  oppose  and 
undermine  the  true  interests  of  these  your  countrymen. 
And  yet,  when  you  had  been  so  evidently  caught 
by  them,  and  after  the  misfortunes  of  the  public  had 
pulled  oft' the  mask  yourself,  you  abuse  me,  and  tax  me 
with  such  things,  as  may  sooner  be  laid  upon  every- 
body else,  than  upon  me. 

88.  Many  great  and  glorious  things,  iEschines,  the 
city  has  both  resolved,  and  happily  accomplished  by 
my  ministry,  of  which  they  were  not  forgetful.  As  a 
proof;  when  the  people  were  electing  a  person  to  cele- 
brate the  praises  of  the  dead,  at  the  very  time  of  the 
misfortunes  happening,  they  did  not  give  their  suftrages 
to  you,  who  had  been  proposed,  notwithstanding  your 
fine  voice,  nor  to  Demades,  who  had  newly  procured 
a  peace,  nor  to  Hegemon,  nor  any  other  of  you,  but  to 
me.  And  when  you  and  Pythocles  stood  forth,  and  in 
a  barbarous  and  scandalous  manner  (I  attest  Jupiter 
and  all  the  god^)  accused  me  of  the  same  things  as  you 
now  do,  and  railed  at  me,  they  still  made  choice  of  me 
the  rather.  The  reason  of  this  you  are  not  at  a  loss  to 
know  ;  but  I  will  tell  it  you  besides.  'J'hey  had  known, 
both  the  sincerity  of  iny  good  intention,  and  the  zeal 
and  activity  with  which  1  had  laboured  for  their 
service,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  your  unsoundness  on 
the  other.  F\)r  what  things  you  denied  with  execra- 
tions, when  their  aflairs  prospered,  these,  after  they 
had  met  with  a  shock,  you  openly  avowed.  For  those 
who,  under  the  calamities  of  the  public,  were  no  longer 
afraid  to  discover  their  sentiments,  they  judged  to  have 
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been  secret  enemies  of  old,  but  now  detected.  And 
then  they  judged  it  a  high  impropriety,  to  appoint 
a  man  to  harangue  over  the  slain,  and  celebrate  their 
valour,  \A  ho  was  either  famihar,  or  in  league  with  the 
enemies  whom  these  very  men  had  encountered;  or 
that  they,  who  had  feasted  and  sung  hymns  of  rejoic- 
ing in  Macedonia  over  the  desolations  of  the  Grecians 
with  their  very  butchers  themselves,  should,  at  their  re- 
turn hither,  be  rewarded  with  honourable  distinctions  ; 
or,  that  their  orator  should  bewail  their  fate  with  dis- 
sembled tears,  and  hypocritical  lamentations;  but  titet/ 
expected  that  he  should  be  penetrated  to  the  soul  with 
the  same  deep  sorrow  which  involved  the  public. 

89.  These  sentiments  they  felt  in  themselves,   and 
saw  in  me,  but  not  in  you.     And  not  the  people  only 
were  of  this  mind;  but  the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the 
slain,  appointed  by  the  people  to  have  the  charge  of 
their  funeral,  did  not  act  otherwise  ;   but  as  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  make  a  funeral  repast  at  the 
house  of  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased,  according 
to  the  constant  custom  in  the  like  cases,  they  made  it 
at   my  house;  as   was  just.     For  though   in    private 
kindred  each  of  them  was  more  strictly  alUed  to  some 
of  the  dead  than  I  was,  yet,  in  common  to  them  all, 
none  was   more  nearly  related  ;   for  he  whom   it  most 
highly  concerned,   that  they  should  be  preserved  and 
successful,  when  they  underwent  that  fate,  whicli,  O  had 
the  pitying  gods  averted  !  must  feel  the  largest  share  of 
sorrow' fur    them    all.     Read   him    now   the    epitaph, 
which  the  city,  in   a  public  assembly,  decreed   should 
be  written  over  them  ;  that  you   may  see,   TEschines, 
even  in  this,  that   yoa  are  a  malevolent,  foul  calumni- 
ator, and  a  most  execrable  monster. 

[Epigram.'l 

"  These  for  their  country  met  war's  dire  alarms. 
And  hostile  insolence  repuls'd  in  arms. 
\Vith  such  fell  brav'ry  they  determin'd  fought, 
Not  life  itself  cngag'd  one  anxious  thought. 
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While  Gra'cia's  liberty's  th'  important  stake. 
The  common  umpire,  death,  alone  they  makej 
Fir'd  with  a  gen'rous  rage  their  necks  to  free 
From  the  reproach  of  galling-  slavery. 
The  mournful  hosiom  of  their  country's  earth. 
Enfolds  their  dear  remains.      Ill-fated  ivorth. 
Much  suff"r/ng  virtue  should  much  honour' d  be. 
Since  thus  of  mortals  runs  Jove's  high  decree  : 
'  Never  to  fail,  and  to  command  success, 
Gods  claim,  as  their  peculiar  happiness. 
To  none  belov/,  nor  ivise,  nor  brave,  nor  great, 
Is  given  exemption  from  the  hand  of  fate.'  " 


90.  Do  you  hear,  ^schines,  even  in  this  very  in* 
scription  you  are  told,  that 

"  Never  to  fail,  and  to  command  success, 
Gods  claim  as  their  peculiar  happiness." 

It  does  not  ascribe  to  the  counsellor  the  power  of 
giving  success  to  the  arms  of  the  combatants,  but  to 
the  gods.  Why  then,  execrable  wretch,  do  you  revile 
Ine  for  this  misfurtune,  and  utter  against  me  such 
things,  as  I  beseech  the  gods  to  avert,  from  me,  upon 
the  heads  of  you  and  your  accomplices.  And  now,  O 
Athenians,  though  he  has  brought,  and  falsely  framed, 
60  many,  and  such  heavy  accusations  against  me,  one 
thing  I  most  of  all  wonder  at,  viz.  that  whilst  he 
was  making  a  recital,  to  you,  of  all  the  evils  which 
then  befel  the  city,  he  did  not  put  on  the  behaviour 
which  would  have  become  an  affectionate  son  of  his 
country,  and  an  upright  patriot;  he  neither  wept,  nor 
seemed  to  suffer  any  inward  affliction ;  but  raising  his 
voice,  with  insulting  joy,  and  open  throat,  he  thought, 
to  be  sure,  to  bring  a  heavy  charge  against  me,  but 
gave,  in  fact,  convincing  evidence  against  himself,  that 
lie  was  not  atlcctcd  with  the  past  sad  calamities  in  like 
manner  as  others.  And  now  a  man,  who  pretends  to 
shew  so  great  a  concern  for  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
uifint,  as  be  now  does,  should,  at  least,  have  this  to  say. 
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if  nothinfij  else,  that  he  is  orrieved  ami  rejoiced  by  the 
same  events,  as  iht  muUitmle  of  his  couutrynien,  and 
not  ran^e  himself  in  the  party  which  opposes  the  pub- 
lic measures  ;  which  that  you  now  do  evidently  appears 
by  your  pretending-  that  1  am  the  cause  of  all  that  has 
happened,  and  that,  through  me,  the  republic  has  fallen 
into  these  troubles ;  for  it  was  not  by  my  ministry,  or 
counsel,  that  yon  first  began   to  assist  your  neighbours 
of  Greece.     Since  if  you  granted  u»e  this,  that  it  was 
owing  to  me  alone,   that  you  have  so  nobly  resisted 
the  dominion,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  esta- 
blished over  the  Grecians,  you  would  grant  me  a  greater 
gift  than  ever  you   granted  to   any  other  before.      But 
neither  can  I  say  this,  (for  thereby  I  should  wrong  you) 
nor  would  you,  I  am  well  assured,  yield  it  me.     So 
if  yEschines  paid  any  regard  to  justice,  he  w^ould  not, 
merely  to  gratify  his  private  enmity  against  me,  wound 
and  sully  the  brightest  part  of  j^07<r  glory. 

91.  But  why  do  I  inveigh  against  these  things,  when 
he  has  falsely  and  injuriously  taxed  me  with  other,  and 
much  more  heinous  offences  ?     For  he  who  accuses  me 
of  favouring  Philip,  (O  earth,  /  uppeul  to  you,  and  to 
every  other  deity)  what  is  there  that  he  will  not  say  ? 
And  here  I  take  Hercules,  and  all  the  gods  to  witness, 
that  if,  calumny  apart  and  all  reproaches  suggested  by 
private  animosity,  the  naked  truth  be  examined  into, 
and  who,  in   reality,  they  are,   upon  whose  heads  all 
men  ought  justly  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened ;  they  would  be  found  to  be  such  men,  in  every 
state,  as  are  the  fellows  to  ^schines.   not  to  me  ;  who 
when  the  power  of  Philip  was  infirm,  and  very  small, 
though  you  forewarned  them,  and  exhorted  them,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  best  manner  of  acting,  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  private  and  sordid  gains,  betrayed 
ihepuljlic  interest  of  their  countries;  each  of  them  partly 
deceiving,  partly  corrupting  their  respective  citizens,  till 
they  had  made  them  slaves.     Daochus,  Cineas,   Thra- 
sydsBUs,  enslaved  the  Thessalians  ;  Cercidas,  Hierony- 
mus,  Eucalpidas,   the  Arcadians;   Myrtis,  Teladamus, 
Mnaseas,   the   Argives ;     Euxitheus,   Cleotiuws,   Ari- 
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stoEclimus,  the  Eleans  ;  Neon  and  Thrasylochus,  sons  of 
the  impious  Philiades,  the  Messenians ;  Eristratus  and 
Epichaies,  the  Sicyonians;  Dinarchiis,  Dcmaratus.  the 
Corinthians;  Ptceodorus,  EUxus,  Perilaus,  ihe  Mega- 
rensians ;  Timulaiis,  Theogiton,  Anenicetas,  ihe  The- 
bans;  Ilipparchiis,  Chtarchus,  Sosistratus,  the  Euboeans. 
The  day  would  Tail  me,  to  recount  only  the  names  of 
the  traitors.  These  all,  O  Athenians,  are  traitors,  who 
pursued  the  same  pernicious  counsels  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  iEschines,  and  his  partisans,  amongst  us. 
Men  of  corrupt  morals,  sycophants,  authors  of  ever  me- 
morable evils,  and  of  the  utter  subversion,  each,  of  his 
own  country.  Men  who  have  toasted  away  their  liber- 
ties, first  to  Philip,  and  now  to  Alexander,  making  their 
bellies,  and  most  corrupt  gains,  the  measure  of  their 
felicity,  and  utterly  overturning,  and  trampling  upon 
those  principles,  which,  to  the  ancient  Grecians,  were 
the  boundaries,  and  standard  of  every  good  ;  namely, 
to  enjoy  an  unviolated  liberty,  and  be  subject  to  no 
master. 

92.  Now,  that  our  city  is  innocent,  in  the  presence 
of  all  men,  from  this  foul  and  infamous  sedition,  or 
rather,  (not  to  mince  the  matter)  this  betraying  the 
liberties  of  the  Grecians,  is  owing  to  the  measures  of 
my  adminii^tration,  O  Athenians ;  and  that  I  am 
blameless  before  you.  And  now,  J^schines,  do  you  ask 
for  what  reason  I  claim  these  honours  ?  I  will  inform 
you  ;  it  is  because,  when  all  those,  who  had  the  chief 
management  of  the  several  republics  in  Greece,  begin- 
ning at  yourself,  were  corrupted  first  by  Philip,  and 
now  by  Alexander ;  at  that  conjuncture  I  was  not  to  be 
compelled,  or  led  away,  neither  by  the  course  of  the 
times,  nor  by  the  soothing  of  words,  nor  the  greatness 
of  promises;  neither  by  hopes,  nor  fears;  by  favour, 
nor  any  other  inducement  whatsoever,  to  betray  any 
one  point,  which  I  judged  to  be  the  right  of  my  country, 
or  of  service  to  its  interests;  and  in  whatsoever  counsels 
I  gave,  at  any  time,  to  my  countrymen,  I  never  once, 
like  you  hirelings,  inclined,  as  a  balance  does,  to  the 
side  which  receives  the  most;  but  acted,  at  all  times. 
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from  an  unbiassed,  honest,  and  uncorrupted  mind ; 
and  lastly.  I)ecausc  thouirh  1  have  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  o-reatest  afta;is  of  all  the  men  of  my  time, 
I  have  condiicled  them  all  with  prudence  and  integrity. 
These  are  the  merits,  tor  which  1  claim  these  honours. 

93  Then  the  repairs  of  the  walls  and  ditches,  which 
you  have  cavilled  at,  is  a  work,  which,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  deserves  thanks  and  praises.  For  why  not  ?  Yet 
I  am  far  from  giving  this  a  place  amonji^st  my  services. 
For  it  is  not  with  bricks  nor  stones,  that  I  have  fortified 
the  city;  nor  is  it  upon  such  thiiiTs  that  I  value  myself 
principally ;  but  if  you  will  examine  my  bulwarks 
without  partiality,  you  will  find  thorn  to  consist  in 
arms,  and  cities,  and  countries,  and  ports,  and  ships, 
and  a  multitude  of  horses,  and  troops,  raised  in  de- 
fence of  these  my  countrymen.  These  fences  have  I 
cast  up  before  Attica,  as  far  as  it  could  be  effected  by 
the  wit  and  reason  of  man  ;  and  with  these  I  have 
walled  in,  not  the  bare  circuit  of  the  Piroeeus,  and  the 
metropolis,  but  the  whole  country  in  general.  Nor  was 
it  I,  that  was  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or  policy 
of  Philip ;  but  the  generals  of  the  confederates  and 
their  forces  by  his  fortune.  What  proofs  can  I  pro- 
duce of  this.? — very  clear  and  manifest. 

94-.  Only  consider  what  was  it  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  do;  of  one  who  prudently,   zealouslj',   and 
uprightly,  consulted  the  good  of  his  country  ?  Was  it  not 
to  make  of  Euboea  a  rainpart  for  the  shelter  of  Attica, 
on  the  side  next  the  sea;   another  of  Boeotia   towards 
the   midland;    and    on    the    side    of  the    Peloponne- 
sus, those  places  which  border  upon  it  ?    Was  it  not  to 
provide,  that  the  importation  of  wheat  to  the  Piraeeus 
might  be  continued   without  any  interruption  or  mo- 
lestation }    Was  it  not  to  preserve  and  secure  our  pre- 
sent possessions  and  settlements,  the  Proconnesns,  the 
Chersonesus,  and  Tenedos,  by  sending  them  succours, 
by  counselling,  and  decreeing  all  things  necessary  to 
that  end  >  Was  it  not  to  procure  us  the  affections  and 
alliance  of  other  places,  as   Byzantium,  Abydos,  Eu- 
bcea  ?  Was  it  not  to  draw  off  from  the  enemy  the  most 
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considerable  of  his  allies ;  but  profcure  the  state  ad- 
dilional  supplies  of  such  things  as  they  stand  in  most 
need  of? 

95.  Now  all  these  things  have  been  done  for  you  by 
me,  by  my  edicts,  and  by  niy  counsels.  And  whoso- 
ever, O  Athenians,  will  examine  my  conduct,  without 
envy  or  malevolence,  will  truly  find  my  counsels  and 
actions  full  of  all  uprightness ;  and  that  no  opportu- 
nity of  doing  my  country  any  of  these  services,  was 
ever,  wilfully,  ignorantly,  or  treacherously,  lost  by 
me;  and  not  one  thing,  that  could  possibly  come 
within  the  power  or  forecast  of  one  man,  left  undone. 
But  if  the  power  of  some  offended  deity,  or  of  adverse 
fortune,  the  badness  of  your  generals,  or  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  who  betrayed  your  cities,  or  all  these 
tniited,  have  shattered  the  whole  fiame  of  the  state, 
till  they  have  utterly  subverted  it,  wherein  is  Demo- 
sthenes io  blame?  If  there  had  been,  in  every  state  of 
Greece,  one  such  man  as  I  have  been  amongst  you,  in 
my  station  ;  nay.  had  there  been  only  one  man  in 
Thessaly,  and  one  man  in  Arcadia,  acting  upon  the 
same  principles  as  I  did;  none  of  the  Grecians,  either 
within,  or  without  Pyl<p,  should  ever  have  felt  the  pre- 
sent evils  they  labour  under;  but  all,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberties,  and  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  had  now  dwelt,  void  of  all  fear,  in  perfect  se- 
curity and  happiness,  each  in  their  own  country,  with 
hearts  full  of  gratitude,  for  these  inmunerable,  these 
invaluable  blessings,  to  you,  and  all  the  other  Athe- 
nians, throunh  me. 

96.  And  that  you  may  see,  I  have  used  words 
far  .short  of  the  deeds  themselves,  through  fear  of 
alarming  envy,  derk,  take,  and  recite  me  this,  and 
read   me  the  catalogue  of  succours,  according  to  my 

•edicts. 

[The  catalogue  of  tltc  succours  is  wanting.'] 

These  and  the  like  tilings  to  do,  iEschines,  is  the 
part  of  an  honest  and  goodVitizen;  (which  had  they 
been  crowned  with  success,  O  ye  gods,  wliy  were  they 
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not  ?  doubtless  we  had  now  been  exalted  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  pflory,  and  that  as  our  just  due;  but  a» 
they  fell  out  otherwise,  still  we  have  thereby  preserved 
the  honourable  opinion  of  all  men  ;  no  man  blames 
the  city,  or  the  part  she  has  chosen  to  act,  but  accuses 
fortune  alone,  who  has  so  iniquitously  adjuds^jed  the 
success  of  aftiiirs.)  Not,  by  Jupiter,  not  to  separate 
himself  from  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  hire  himself 
to  her  enemies,  to  watch  every  occasion  of  servinj^f 
them  against  his  country;  not  to  vilify  and  traduce 
the  man  who  stands  up  boldly  in  Jiis  country's  cause, 
and  stedfastly  persists  to  counsel,  and  decree  measures 
worthy  the  republic;  not  to  retain,  perpetually  and 
implacably,  the  memory  of  every  private  otFence ;  nor 
retire  from  public  business  with  a  fraudulent  and  mis- 
chievous intention,  as  you  do  often. 

97.  For  there  is,  no  doubt  there  is,  a  life  of  retire- 
ment from  public  business,  which  is  just,  and  useful 
to  the  public,  such  as  many  of  our  citizens  lead  in  all 
honest  simplicity.  But  such  is  not  the  retirement 
practised  by  this  man;  (how  different  from  it;)  he 
forsakes  the  business  of  the  state  whenever  it  pleases 
him,  (and  it  often  pleases  him)  and  watches  the  time 
when  you  are  cloyed  with  any  constant  and  assiduous 
speaker;  or  if  any  cross  accident  has  happened,  or 
any  other  misfortune  befallen  the  city,  (and  numerous 
are  human  ills)  then  only,  at  such  a  season,  an  orator, 
he  suddenly  starts  up,  out  of  his  silence  and  inactivity  ; 
bursts  forth  like  a  hurricane,  and  with  a  migljty  sound 
driving  together  a  multitude  of  words  and  arguments, 
connects  them  in  one  thread,  and  utters  them  with  a 
distinct,  yet  rapid  pronunciation  ;  ll^ht  rubbish,  which 
never  brings  advantage  to  any,  and  of  which  no  good 
ever  comes,  but  mischief  to  the  first  citizen,  that  falls 
in  his  way,  and  disgrace  to  the  public.  And,  certainly, 
.Slschines,  if  this  study  and  province  be  undertaken 
with  an  upright  mind,  and  upon  the  principle  of  serving 
one's  country,  the  fruits  of  it  must  be  generous,  ho- 
nourable, and  useful  to  all ;  such  as  alliances  of  cities, 
augmentation  of  public  revenues,  enlargement  of  trade. 
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the  making  of  wholesome  laws,  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tions of  the  open  enemies  of  the  puhhc.  For  in  the 
late  times  there  were  frequent  debates  on  all  these 
things  ;  and  the  time  past  has  afturded  many  opportu- 
nities for  an  honest  and  good  man  to  discover  his  sen- 
timents. On  these  occasions  you  neither  presented 
yourself  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third,  nor 
the  fourth,  nor  tlie  fifth,  nor  at  all.  No,  for  then  your 
country  would  have  been  some  way  benefited  by  your 
means.  But  what  alliance  was  ever  procured  to  the  city 
by  your  negocialions  ?  What  succour,  what  accession  of 
g.iod-will,  and  reputation?  What  embassy,  what  ser- 
vice of  yours  ever  did  honour  to  the  city  ?  What  affairs, 
whether  domestic,  Grecian,  or  foreign,  committed  to 
your  care,  have  been  well  and  truly  administered  by  you  ? 
How  many  galleys,  what  arms,  what  harbours,  what 
walls,  what  cavalry,  what  advantage  at  all  did  you  ever 
procure  us?  What  assistance  did  you  ever  obtain  for 
us?  What  assistance  did  you  eveY  yield  to  rich  or 
poor,  from  a  principle  of  social,  or  public  benevolence? 
Never  any.  .  But  you  say,  friend,  it  is  true,  I  have  no- 
thing of  this  nature  to  produce,  yet  my  good-will,  my 
readiness  to  serve — your  readiness!  Where?  When? 
You,  O  most  unjust  of  all  men!  who,  at  the  time  when 
all  that  ever  spoke  from  the  rostra,  made  some  free 
gift  towards  the  preservation  of  the  public  security ; 
nay,  when  even  Aristonicus  gave  the  money  which 
had  been  collected  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  fine,  not 
even  then  did  you  produce  yourself  or  give  any  thing: 
not  out  of  poverty,  for  how  could  that  be  ;  when  you 
had  lately  inherited,  of  your  wife's  father  Philon,  more 
than  five  talents;  and  had  been  rewarded  with  a  gift  of 
two  talents,  by  the  principal  contributors  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  navy,  for  the  pains  you  had  taken  to  get 
the  law  repealed,  which  I  had  made  for  the  regulation 
of  the  trierarchs  ?  But  not  to  multiply  words,  till  at 
last  I  wander  from  the  present  business,  1  will  drop 
this  subject,  wUh  just  observing,  that  this  is  sufficient 
to  prove  it  was  not  out  of  need  or  poverty  that  you  did 
not  "-ive,  but  extreme  caution  not  to  do  any  thing  con- 
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trary  to  the  interests  of  those  for  whose  service  you 
constantly  acted,  whenever  you  interfered  in  public 
afFairs. 

98.  U|)on  what  occasions  then  do  yon  exert  your- 
self; and  when  is  it  that  you  shine?  When  there  is 
something  to  be  spoken  against  your  countrymen  here 
present ;  and  then  you  exhibit  the  most  powerful 
Voice,  the  strongest  memory,  display  the  topping  actor, 
n  very  Theocrines.  Then  you  commemorate  the  great 
and  good  men  that  lived  before  us,  and  herein  you  do 
well.  But  yet  certainly  it  is  not  just,  O  Athenians, 
to  take  advantage  from  the  high  esteem  and  venera- 
tion in  which  you  hold  the  illustrious  dead,  to  examine 
me  by  them,  and  compare  me  with  them,  who  am  still 
living  amongst  you.  For  what  man  on  earth  knows 
not,  that  some  degree  of  envy,  more  or  less,  always  at- 
tends the  living ;  but  that  the  dead  are  no  longer  pur- 
sued by  the  hatred  even  of  their  worst  enemies.  Since 
these  observations  therefore  are  truths  founded  in  hu- 
man nature,  am  I  now  to  be  judged,  or  is  my  life  to 
be  compared  with  those  who  lived  before  me  ?  No  cer- 
tainly. (For  this  would  not  be  just  or  equal,  ^schi- 
nes.)  But  coinpare  me  with  yourself,  or  whomsoever 
you  will,  that  has  acted  upon  your  principles,  or  is  now 
living.  And  now  consider  this,  whether  it  is  most  for 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  city,  upon  account  of 
the  services  of  her  ancient  heroes,  (though  in  reality  so 
noble,  and  so  exceeding  great,  tiiat  no  man  can  pre- 
sume to  say  how  great)  to  suffer  the  services  which  are 
rendered  her  in  the  present  age,  to  go  unrewarded,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  foulest  mockery  and  abuse ;  or 
rather,  that  every  one  who  has  done  the  public  any 
act  of  benevolence,  should  share  in  the  honours  and 
favours  Avhich  they  bestow  ? 

99.  Nay,  further,  if  1  am  urged  to  say  it,  my  admi- 
nistration, and  my  principles,  if  candidly  considered, 
will  appear  to  be  like  those  of  the  celebrated  heroes  of 
former  times  ;  but  yours  of  the  wretches,  who,  in  like 
manner,  opposed  and  slandered  iheui  iu  their  da^s. 
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Yor  it  is  manifest,  that  there  were  some,  even  in  those 
days,  who  depreciated  those  worthies,  by  exalting  the 
merits  of  their  predecessors,  acting  an  envious  part, 
and  doing  as  you  do  now.  And,  do  you  say,  that  I  am 
not  at  all  like  them  ?  Are  you  like  them  then,  iEschi- 
nes  ?  Or  your  brother  ?  Or  any  other  orator  of  the 
present  age  ;  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  any  one 
is.  With  the  living,  worthy  sir,  (to  say  no  more)  com- 
pare a  living  person,  and  with  men  of  his  own  profes- 
sion ;  as  is  done  in  all  other  cases,  in  regard  to  poets, 
dancers,  and  combatants  in  various  kinds  of  exercises. 
Philamon  was  not  refused  his  crown  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  lie  was  not  as  strong  as  Glaucas,  the 
Caristian,  and  some  other  wrestlers  of  antiquity ;  but 
because  he  fought  the  best  of  all  those  who  entered  the 
lists  against  him,  he  was  crowned  and  proclaimed  con- 
queror. And  now  conjpare  me  with  the  orators  of  the 
present  age,  with  yourself,  with  whomsoever  else  you« 
please  of  them  all,  I  yield  to  none ;  since  so  long  as 
the  city  was  at  liberty  to  chuse  the  best  measures,  and 
all  alike  were  called  upon  to  give  the  best  proofs  of 
their  good-will,  and  ability  to  serve  then-  country,  I  was 
found  to  counsel  the  best,  and  every  thmg  was  trans- 
acted by  my  edicts,  my  laws,  my  embassies ;  whereas 
none  of  you  ever  appeared  at  all,  ^schines,  except 
sometimes  to  make  an  opposition,  and  find  fault 
with  what  I  was  doing.  But  after  our  misfortunes,  O 
had  the  gods  averted  them !  and  counsellors  were 
no  longer  of  any  use,  but  such  alone  were  in  request, 
who  could  slavishly  submit  to  every  command  of  men 
in  power  ;  such  as  were  ready  to  act  against  the  inte- 
rests of  their  country  for  pay,  and  willing  to  stoop,  to 
cringe,  and  fawn  upon  others  ;  then  was  the  time  wht-n 
you,  and  every  one  of  your  stamp  grew  great,  and  ac- 
quired such  splendid  fortunes,  as  to  keep  chariot-horses; 
and  then  my  fortune  sunk,  I  confess,  but  my  benevo- 
lence and  ailection  to  these  my  countrymen  remained 
»till  superior  to  yours. 

100.  Two  principles,  O  Athenian.s,  should  be  inS' 
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planted  by  nature  in  a  virtuous  citizen  ;  (for  so  I  hoy)e 
1  may  call  myself,  without  exciting  the  least  envy)  the 
one,  in  all  posts  of  authority,  to  preserve  to  the  city 
her  dignity,  and  the  pre-eminence  which  she  claims 
among^st  the  states  of  Greece  ;  the  other,  in  every  sea- 
son, and  action,   perfect  benevolence;    for  nature   is 
mistress  of  these  qualifications,  but  power  and  victory 
are  derived  from  another  source  ;  and  these  you  shall 
find  ever  abiding   in  me  with   all    simplicity.      For. 
observe  ;  not  even  when  I  was  demanded,  in  order  to 
be  punished  ;  not  when  my  enemies  accused  me  in  the 
council  of  Ihe  Amphictyons  ;  not  when  they  terrified 
me  with  threats,  or  courted  me  with  promises  ;  no,  nor 
when   they   let   loose  these  accursed  men,  like  wild 
beasts,  upon  me,  was  I  ever  brought  to  betray  my  zeal 
for  your  interests.     For,  from  the  very  first,   I  chose 
the  straight  and  upright  way  of  administering  the  state, 
to  maint'ain  and  promote,  by  my  services,  the  honours, 
the  powers,  the  reputation  of  my  country,  to  augment 
them,  and  devote  myself  wholly  to  the  pursuing  those 
ends.     I  never,  when  the  aftairs  of  foreigners  prosper- 
ed was  seen  to  walk  about  in  public,  with  an  exulting 
countenance,   and    joyful    heart,   and   tell   the   good 
tidin^^s,  with  eager  gesticulations,  to  such  as,  I  thought, 
would  send  word  of  it  thither.     I  never  received  tlie 
tidings  of  any  good,  which  befel  the  city,  with  a  throb- 
biiio- ''heart,  a  breast  heaving  in  groan?,  or  eyes  cast 
down  to  the  ground,  like  these  impious  miscreants  ; 
who,   on  the  one  hand,  traduce  and  disgrace  the  city, 
as  if,  by  so  doing,  they   did  not  disgrace  themselves; 
and,' on  the  other  hand,  look  abroad  among  the  Grecian 
states,  and  when  they  see  any  of  them  distressed,  and 
a  foreigner  prevail  against  them  ;  this  they  all  approve, 
and  pretend,  that  care  should  be  taken,  to  secure  to 
him  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  these  conquests. 

101.  But,  no. — Hear  my  request,  all  ye  celestial 
powers,  and  let  none  of  you  ratify  their  impious  wishes. 
Above  all,  if  it  may  yet  be,  put  into  even  these  nuni,  a 
better  understanding,  and  better  hearts.    But  if,  indeed, 
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they  are  so  desperately  hardened,  as  to  be  past  all  cure, 
O  make  them  suflercrs  by  themselves ;  scatter,  con- 
found, bring  hasty  destruction  upon  them  by  land  and 
sea  ;  but  grant  to  us,  who  remain,  the  most  speedy  re- 
volution of  our  affairs,  deliverance  from  all  impending 
evils,  and  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity and  security. 


END  OF  THE  ORATIONS. 


NOTES 

ON    THE 

STATE  OF  THE  CONTEST 

UETWEEN 

.^SCIIINES  AND  DEMOSTHENES. 


Page  3.  line  20.  1  HE  reason  of  this  opposition,  i^c. 
There  was,  besides,  a  personal  pique  between  these 
two  orators.  iEschines  had  convicted  Timarchus, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Demosthenes,  of  an  infamous 
and  scandalous  life,  upon  which  disgrace  he  had 
hanged  himself.  And  Demosthenes  had  publicly  ac- 
cused ^schines  of  prevarication  in  his  embassy  into 
Macedonia,  at  which  trial  he,  with  diflSculty,  escaped 
condemnation. 

P.  4.  line  40.  Then  to  rouse  up  in  him  all  the  emu- 
lation, SfCt  How  i^reat  that  was  will  best  appear 
from  the  many,  almost  insuperable,  difficulties  he  sur- 
mounted to  attain  even  the  possibility  of  speaking; 
in  public  at  all,  which  labour  he  first  undertook, 
through  emulation  of  Callistratus,  who  had  gained  ex- 
traordinary applause  by  pleading  for  Athens  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Thebes,  concerning  Oropus,  which  each 
claimed  as  their  own  frontier. 
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Sect.  1.  line  1.  ^  OU  see,  0  Atheniam;  these  prepa- 
rations. It  rnii.it  not  be  dissembled,  that  some  rheto- 
ricians have  blamed  this  beginning,  as  too  pathetic, 
and  pretend,  that  it  resembles  a  peroration  more  than" 
an  exordium.  They  have  better  eyes  than  I.  I  own 
I  do  not  see  this  pretended  blemish  in  it.  And  if 
^.schines  can  be  charged  with  this  fault,  it  will  lie 
mtich  more  strongly  against  Demosthenes  ;  for  he  sets 
out  with  }in  address  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  to- 
g'eiher,  and  enckavonrs,  with  repealed  supplications,  to 
iiiteiest  all  Olympus  in  his  (juarrel.  But  I  am  so  far 
from  thinking  there  is  any  thing  to  be  found  fault  with 
in  either  orator,  that,  on  the  conlraiy,  I  am  well  per- 
suaded, each  of  them  throws  into  his  exordium  no 
greater  a  degree  of  warmth  than  is  proper,  and  may  be 
judiciously  exerted  in  the  opening  any  cause,  which  is 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  both  parties.     Tourreil. 

Ulpian  objects  to  the  figurative  expressions  employed 
in  this  exordium,  nrcce^xa-Kivriv  and  wa^axalii',  and  says, 
that  the  figure  is  harsh  and  foreign.  Ad  Dem.  Or.  De 
Cor.  If  what  the  learned  Monsieur  De  Tourreil  has 
advanced  for  him,  does  not  sufficiently  acquit  him  to 
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the  rhetoricians  and  crUics,  of  transgressing  their  rule 
that  every  exordium  should  be  plain,  and  void  ot   all 
f,.a,rcs  1  doubt  not.  that  the  lively  turn  wh.ch  .t  g.yes 
the  sentence,  will  atone  for  that  transgression  to  the 
n-reater  part  of  his  readers.     The  whole   exordium  is 
The  expression  of  a  sentiment  which  most  natura  ly 
.urrc-ests  itsclf  to  iunocence,  contending  upon  a  lauda- 
ble  motive  with  superior  force.     I  mean,  reliance   on 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  the  expectation  of  protec- 
tion from  all  those  power^  in  lieaven  and  eartu,  which 
redress  injuries,  and  protect  virtue  in  dagger.     It  is 
paralleled  in  the  address  of  Duv.d  to  Goliah,   1  Sam 
xvii   ver   45.  "Thou  comest  to  me  witn  a  sword,  ana 
with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield,  but  I  come  to  thee  m 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  &c. 

Sect  2   1.1.     Upon  this  account,  i>-c.     The  people  of 
Athens"  were  divided  under  ten  tribes.     Each  of  these 
ten  tribes  elected,  every  year,  out  of  their  own  body, 
fifty  senators  by  lot,  which  composed  the  council  of  the 
five  hundred.     Each   tribe  had  the  presidency   (..   e 
took  upon  them  the  government)  in  turn,  and  yielded 
it  successively  to  the  others.     The  fifty  senators  in  of- 
fice were  called  Prytanes  ;  the  particular  place  where 
they  assembled  themselves,  the  Prytaneum  ;  and  the 
.pace  of  time  during  which  they  exercised  their  olhce, 
the    Prytania.       Each   Prytania   lasted   thirty-five    or 
thuty-six  days.     Ten  of  the   fifty   Prytanes  presided 
weekly,   under  the  name  of  Proedri.     The   Proedrus, 
who  was  to  preside  one  day  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
was  called   Epistates.     (The   ten  Proedn  divided  the 
week  amongst  them  by  lot,  so  that  sev^n  o"ly/>f  ^hf '^ 
had  a  day  to  preside,  and  the  othet  three  had  no  day 
at  all.     Ulpian.  ad  Midiam.)      However,  the  senators 
of  the  other  tribes  gave  their  opinions  also,  at  all  times, 
according  to  the  rank  which  they  had  obtained  by  lot. 
But  the  Prytanes  convened  the  assembly  ;  the  1  roedri 
proposed  the  subject  for  their  deliberation;   and  the 
Listates  demanded  their  opinions.     The  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  of  two  distinct  sorts,  the  one  ordinary, 
the  other  extraordinary.     Of  the  first,  which  the  Pry- 
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tanes  only  had  a  right  to  convene,  there  were  four  in 
each  Prytania,  upon  set  days,  and  particular  business, 
the  latter  were  convened,  sometimes  by  the  Pry  tanes 
sonielimes  by  the  generals,  and  on  no  settled  business', 
or  day,  but  as  particular  occasions  required.     All  for- 
malities were  sometimes  neglected  at  the  approach  of 
manifest    danger.     Diodorus  relates,  lib.  16,  that  the 
people  of  Athens,  on  the  news  of  an  invasion  of  Philip, 
flocked  together  to  the  theatre,  without  waiting  for  the 
order  of  the  magistrate,  according  to  custom.     The  as- 
sembly was  opened  with  a  sacrifice,  and  an  impreca- 
tion.     They  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  a  young  pig,  to  purifv 
the  place,  which  they  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
Tictim.      The    imprecation   joined    with    the  public 
prayers,  was  thus  expressed,  "  Be  he  accursed  of  the 
gods,  let  him  perish,  with  all  his  race,  whosoever,  in 
lliought,  word,  or  deed,  is  an  enemy  to  the  republic." 
The  ceremony  ended,  the  Proedri  set  forth  to  the  peo- 
ple the  business  upon  which  they  were  met :  they  re- 
lated to  them  the  opinion  of  the  senate  of  the  five  hun- 
dred, and  called  iipun  them  to  ratify,  amend,  or  reject 
that  opinion.     U  the  people  did   not  find  themselvea 
disposed   to  approve  it  without  further  deliberation,  a 
herald,  by  order  of  the  Epistates.  proclaimed,  with  an 
audible   voice,--"  what  citizen,  above  fifty  years  of 
age,  is  willing  to  speak  ?"     Then  the  oldest  orator  as- 
cended the  rostra,  a  place  raised  for  the  orator  to  stand 

ou,   that  so  he  might  make  himself  the  better  heard. 

Every  man,  at  the  end  of  his  oration,  signified  his  opi- 
nion by  extending  his  hand  towards  the^orator  he  liked 
best.  The  consent  of  six  thousand  citizens,  at  the 
least,  was  required  to  constitute  a  psephism,  or  act  of 
the  people.  Jt  was  drawn  up  in  form,  after  the  votes 
had  been  collected,  and  intitled  by  the  name  of  the 
orator,  or  senator,  whose  opinion  had  prevailed.  Be- 
fore  it  w-^  always  .<et  tiie  date,  into  which  entered,  first 
the  name  of  tlie  archon,  then  the  day  of  the  month, 
lastly,  the  name  of  the  tribe  presiding  in  turn.  Tour^ 
reil. 

The  law  of  Solon,  for  the  regulation  of  orators,  had 
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been  repealed  about  fifty-seven  years,  under  the  archon 
Glaucippus.  However,  it  still  obtained  the  force  of 
a  law,  upon  the  mere  authority  of  reason  and  decency, 
which  require  of  young  men  to  shew  respect  to  their 

elders.     Tourreil. 

Sect  2  p  18.  1.  4.  These  men  threaten  to  call  lam 
to  an  account,  b;c.  Or,  bring  him  to  take  hts  trial  before 
the  people ;  and  as  their  decisions  were  arbitrary,  and 
generally  guided  by  faction,  even  innocence  itselt 
might  justly  fear  to  be  accused  and  tried  at  their  tribu- 
nal.     Vid.  Potter,  de  e<^•ayye^t«. 

Sect  2.  p.  1  8. 1.  10.  With  rage  and  violence,  Sfc.  It 
•^y„  is  here  taken  in  its  other  signification,  impetus, 
studium,  in  quovis  studiorum  genere,  i^tr  o^yr,^  may  be 
translated. "  with  passion."  Tourreil  translates,  au  gre  dc 
leur  passion  dominante.  "  according  to  the  bias  of  their 
reigning  passion."  Wolfius,  and  most  others,"iracunde. 

Sect.  2.  p.  18.  1.  17.  Nor  the  magistracy,  nor  the 
judges.  In  the  original,  nor  the  Prytanes,  nor  the 
Proedri.  I  chose,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader, 
to  empby  words  in  our  own  language,  of  a  like  signifi- 
cation. Of  the  Prytanes  and  Proedri,  see  preceding 
note,  on  sect.  2.  1.  1. 

Sect.  2.  p.  1 8.  1.  1 8.  Nor  the  governing  tnbe.  The 
ten  tribes,  into  which  Athens  was  divided,  at  the  time 
when  our  orators  lived,  received  their  names  from  ten 
Athenian  heroes,  who,  upon  that  account,  were  called 
E7rwvi//ico».     The  tribes  were  as  follow : 

Cecropis,  from  Cecrops, 

Erectheis,  from  Erectheus,       f    g-j^^gg  ^^  ^then*. 


'■■■\ 


Pandionis,  from  Pandion. 

^geis,  from  iE.geus, 

Acamantis,  from  Acamas,  son  of  Tlieseus. 

Leontis,  from  Leon. 

Hippothoontis,  from  Hippothoon,  son  of  Neptune. 

Antiochis,  from  Antioohus,  son  of  Hercules. 

Ajax,  from  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 

Oeneis,  from  Oeneus,  son  of  Pandion. 

The  tribes,  at  first,  were  but  four,  instituted  by  Cecrops. 
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Afterwards  CI  isthenes,  in  the  first  year  of  the  66th  Olym- 
piad, increased  their  number  to  ten,  and  changed  the 
f«'rmer  names.  Afterwards  the  flattery  of  the  Athe- 
nians added  three  others,  Ptolemais.in  compliment  to 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus ;  Attalis,  in  honour  of  Attalus, 
Ifing  of  Pergamns;  and  Adrianis,  in  favo^ir  of  the  em- 
peror Adrian.  The  tribe  Ptolemais  had  been  first 
called  Demetrias,  and  Attalis,  Antigonis.  Vid.  Plutarch, 
in  Drmetrio.  Sigon.  lib.4. 1.  Suidam.  Eustath.  Meurs. 
&c.  e  var. 

Sect.  3.  p.  ]9.  1.  15.  But  as  much  as  each  of  you 
•would  be  ashamed,  S^c.  This  was  a  favourite  comparison 
with  the  ancient  orators,  and  often  found  in  their  writ- 
ings. But  it  has  never  been  employed  more  happily 
than  here  by  ^Eschines.  For  though  it  preserves  all  its 
dignity,  it  has,  as  it  were,  two  faces,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  interests  the  judges,  it  is  a  lively  sarcasm 
upon  the  cowardice  of  Demosthenes.  The  stroke  is  the 
more  delicate  and  cutting,  in  as  much  as  it  appears 
distant  from  all  affectation.  It  is  well  known,  that,  at 
the  battle  of  Cheronea,  this  orator  had  abandoned  his 
post,  and  ran  away.     Tourreil. 

Sect.  5.  p.  20.  1.  2  k  If  this  man,  I  say,  ^c.  The 
construction  of  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  in  the 
original,  is  not  the  same  as  the  first,  it  being  necessary, 
to  that  purpose,  to  repeat  £i  (pam<3-eT«».  This  defect,  call- 
ed ava-KoXov^ix,  is  reckoned  ornamental  in  oratory,  as  it 
makes  the  language  approach  to  the  carelessness  of  fa- 
miliar discourse.  It  is  much,  and  boldly  used  by 
Cicero  in  particular.  If  u  be  repeated  alone,  as  may 
be  obsei-ved  in  the  translation,  it  solves  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  construction  labours. 

Sect.  6.  p.  20.  I.  3  1-.  Yet  quirks  have  been  devised, 
^c.  The  original  expression,  k^htIovk;  Xoyot  rm  vo^uv  is 
very  elegant  and  expressive,  "  subtleties  more  power- 
ful than  the  laws." 

Sect.  6,  p.  20.  I.  38.  Being  naturally  modest.  I  think 
it  quite  necessary  to  read,  for  ol  f/Xv  (plati,  oi  f^Xv^  x.t.  a. 
and  then  «aa'  must  stand  for  »xao,  not  LxKu.  There  is 
a  propriety  in  the  »M»,  very  perceivable.    The  addition 
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made,  by  these  encroachers,  to  the  law,  seemed,  m 
some  sort,  to  coincide  with  the  letter  of  it;  but^schi- 
nes  tells  his  hearers,  that  it  was  «Mo1., "  quite  a  different 

sSt.  6.  p.  2 1 . 1.  4.      Suffers  an  equal  injury.     To  .ao» 
«^.X7,^«  «^.xeiT«i.     An  Atticism.  ^ 

Sect-6.  p.  21.  1.  9.     Jn  open  contempt  of .     YwEgTrndrj- 

«r«?,  "leaping  over" 

Sect.  7.  p.   21.  1.    IS.     Theyxvill  tell  you,  ^c.     In 
order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  oration,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know,  that  besides  the  constant  and 
established  magistrates  of  the  republic  of  Athens,  there 
were  also  occasional  ones,  elected  by  each  tribe  out  ot 
their  own  body,  when  they  were  commanded  so  to  do 
by  a  psephism  or  order  of  the  republic.     These  occa- 
sional magistrates   were  generally   appointed  only  to 
serve  the  republic   as   inspectors  of  some  necessary 
works,   such   as    fortifications,   &c.     Being   appointed 
therefore  to  act  under  the  direction  of  a  psephism. 
they  were  not  so  much  entrusted  to  command,  as  to 
obey.     These  were  called  a.'jETo..    There  seemed  there- 
fore some  pretence  for  affirming,  that  these  ul^i-ro,  «.^yM 
were  not  magistracies,  but  services,  or  employments^— 
A  pretence   which  ^schines  very  well  refutes.     The 
standin"-  magistrates   were  of  two  sorts,  K^-^^^lo*  and 
X«?olo.o,1o.,  of  both  which  see  Potter's  Archosol.  Gr.  1.  1. 

'  Seet.  7.  p.  21.  I  20.  Thesmotheta.  The  highest 
order  of  magistrates  at  Athens,  in  the  days  of  our  ora- 
tors, were  called  archons:  their  office  was  annual; 
their  number  nine.  The  first  or  chief  of  the  nine  was 
called,  simply,  archon  ;  the  year  bore  his  name,  and 
it  was  inserted  in  all  the  dates  of  records,  or  other  au- 
thentic writings.  The  second  had  the  tiile  of  king.— 
The  third  was  styled  polemarch,  or  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  of  the  republic.  The  six  others  were  called 
Thesmothetae.  The  care  of  the  laws  was  entrusted 
with  them,  which  they  revised  every  year.  They  were 
judges  in  many  causes,  and  had  power  to  convene  the 
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body  of  the  republic,  to  deliberate  on  public  business. 
\  Id.  liaipocr.  and  Potter,  b.  1.  ch.  12. 

Sect.  7.  p.  21.  ].  37.  Jtid  lastly,  as  many  as  receive 
mationty  to  preside  in  any  courts  of  judicature.  Sfc.  This 
passage  puzzles  Wolfius,  who  confesses  that  he  does  not 
understand  it.  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  it, 
tor  It  IS  very  hard  to  say  in  what  court  of  judicature  in 
Athens  such  petty  magistrates  could  be  allowed  to  pre- 
side, rourrelhus  solves  it  with  great  ease,  and  erects 
a  court  tor  such  magistrates  to  preside  in,  bv  his  own 
authority.  "There  were/'  says  he,  (I  conceive)  "  many 
little  courts  at  Athens,  for  the  hearing  causes  de|)end- 
ing  between  the  workmen  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  public.  These  little  courts  had  their  chief,  or 
president,  to  determine  these  sorts  of  causes  in  dernier 
ressort.  These  presidents,  ^schines  says,  were  obliged 
to  pass  their  accounts  accordingly."  Demosthenes, 
theretore,  as  curator  of  the  reparations  of  the  walls  had 
exercised  this  sort  of  presidence  in  a  court  of  judicature 
belonging  to  his  office,  and  was  thereby  obliged  to  pass 
an  account  for  it.  Tour,  ad  locum.  De  ^.^^r.)?.^,  vid. 
Potter,  lib.  1.  c.  20. 

Sect.  7.  p.  22.  1.  6.  The  register,  and  other  officers 
of  the  exchequer,  i^x.  See  Potter,  ch.  11.  de  Logistis, 
&c.  perhaps  the  name  of"  notary"  may  be  more  proper 
than  "  register." 

Sect.  8.  p.  22.  1.  1 9.  The  laiv,  0  Athenians,  ^c.  This 
pretty  sentence  is  but  mere  general  declamation  ;  for 
the  whole  argument,  before  refuted,  is  not  made  use  of 
at  all  by  Demosthenes  in  his  defence. 

Sect  9.  p.  22. 1.  26.  But  I  have  added  to  the  city's  money 
a  hundred  mince  of  my  private  substance.  Authors  differ 
as  to  the  value  of  money  in  ancient  times.  However, 
It  is  the  most  general  opinion,  that  the  drachma  was 
worth  about  7  d.  of  our  money  ;  the  mina  100  drachmae, 
or  21.  18s.  4d.  The  talent  was  60  mins,  or  1751. 
sterling.  The  sum  of  100  minae  makes,  of  our  money, 
about  2911.  13s.  4d.  EnMo^xi  signifies,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  "  to  give,  or  contnbuie  something  voluntarily  of 
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©ne's  own  substance,  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  the 
state."  The  Athenians  were  not  burdened  with  stand- 
ing taxes,  and  therefore,  in  hard  times,  when  any  great 
pubhc  expense  happened,  it  was  the  custom  to  propose 
a  free  gift  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  ;  whereupon 
every  good  and  generous  citizen  e7ri^X)t£,  i.  e.  taxed 
himself,  as  much  as  he  chose  to  spare  for  the  service  of 
the  public.  The  manner  of  doing  this  was  to  rise  up, 
and  d(  Clare  publicly,  tTri^i^w^a*  iyt»  roanTov,  "  I  give  so 
much."  The  miser,  upon  these  occasions,  Iheophrastus 
says,  stole  away,  or  stood  up,  and  had  not  the  heart  to 
speak.     Theophr.  rif^i  AvEXEv^E^ia?,  Var. 

Sect.  9.  p.  23.  1.  4..  The  Eumolpida:,  the  Ceryces. 
Two  sacerdotal  families  at  Athens,  descended,  the  one 
from  Eumolpus  the  Third,  the  other  from  Ceryx.  They 
were  priests  of  Ceres.  Some  attribute  the  institution 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  to  Eumolpus,  son  of  the 
poet  Musceus.  Some  to  Musaeus  himself.  Meursius 
is  for  the  former,  TertuUian  for  the  latter,  in  Apolog. 
Some  to  king  Erectheus  ;  others  to  Ceres  herself.  Some 
make  Ceryx  the  son  of  Mercury.  Some  of  Eumolpu* 
the  First,  of  Thracian  original.  Var.  vid.  Potter,  1.  3. 
c.  7.  However  uncertain  these  genealogies  are,  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  whole,  that  these  families  were  held 
sacred  at  Athens,  upon  account  of  their  ancestors  hav- 
ino-  instituted  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  though 
it  "does  not  well  appear  which  of  them  was  the  real 

founder. 

Sect.  9.  p.  23.  1.  12.  The  trierarchs,  S(C.  Captain* 
of  galleys  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  Used  in  a 
more  extensive  signification  at  Athens,  for  all  such 
citizens,  who,  upon  account  of  their  riches  and  ability, 
were  required  to  furnish  and  equip,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, one  galley,  or  more,  or  only  contribute  to  the 
building  and  equipping  a  galley  for  the  service  of  the 

Sect.  9.  p.  23.  1.  15.  The  council  of  Areopagus,  SiC. 
The  most  sacred  and  venerable  court  of  judicature  in 
Athens,  nay,  in  all  Greece,  according  to  Aristides.  Vid. 
Potter,  1.  I.e.  19. 
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Sect.  9.  p.  23.  1.  1  9.  Is  not  then  the  council  of  Areo-t 
pagus  to  be  crowned?  Sfc.  This  passage  has  been 
variously  understood  by  different  translators,  and  hardly 
any  two  agree  in  giving  it  the  same  turn.  The  sense 
I  have  given  it,  seems,  to  me,  most  consistent  with  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  and  the  argument  in  hand. 
The  judges  in  the  court  of  Areopagus  exercised  a  per- 
petual magistracy,  and  therefore  could  not  be  crowned 
by  the  above-mtntioned  law,  without  some  particular 
exception  in  their  favour,  which  the  orator  informs  us 
there  was  not ;  "  for  neither,"  says  he,  "  does  the  cus- 
tom of  their  predecessors  allow  them  to  wear  a  crown 
at  all."  This,  he  continues  to  observe,  does  not  make 
them  abate  of  their  diligence  and  endeavours  to  deserve 
one.  They  observe  a  strict  discipline  in  their  own 
body,  pass  their  accounts  regularly,  and  yet  are  not 
crowned.  But  your  orators  are  as  remarkably  licen- 
tious as  those  senators  are  austere.  Should  they  then 
be  crowned  without  passing  their  accounts  ?  The  whole 
difficulty  in  the  construction,  if  it  should  convey  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  rendered  it,  lies  in  the  particle 
a.?X  before  ovy.  uywjrua-iv,  which  must  be  understood  at 
a  copulative,  and  not  as  an  adversative.  Whoever  de- 
sires to  see  various  renderings  of  this  passage,  may 
consult  Wolf,  ad  loc. 

It  is  surprising,  says  Tourrellius,  that  the  most 
august  tribunal  at  Athens  was  the  only  one  which  never 
partook  in  the  public  rewards.  Blagistrates  of  the  other 
orders  might  lawfully  lay  claim  to  crowns  and  proclama- 
tions ;  an  Areopagite  could  not ;  the  statutes  and  cus- 
tom of  this  first  senate  in  the  world  excluded  them 
from  it.  These  men,  whose  integrity  was  proof 
against  every  temptation,  were  willing  to  teach  their 
citizens,  by  their  own  example,  that  virtue  should  be 
its  own  motive  and  reward.     Juvenal  asked  formerly, 

Quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam. 


Pra^mia  si  tollas? 

One  might  have  answered  him,  "  a  senator  of  Areo* 
pagus." 
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Sect.  9.  p.  23.  1.  28.  The  council  of  Jive  hundred. 
Vid.  sup.  not.  ad  sect.  2.  1.  1. 

Sect.  10.  p.  24.  1.  23.  And  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  public,  ^-c.     Vid.  Potter,  1.  1.  eh.  II.. 

Sect.  10.  p.  24.  1.29.  Do  not  wrest  these  honours, 
A-c.  The  expression  in  the  Greek  is  remarkably  strong— 
"do  not  take  the  ballots  out   of  the  hands  of  your 

judges." 

Sect.  10.  p.  24.  1.  ult.  The  principal  magistrate 
over  the  theatral  money;  or,  if  the  expression  please  bet- 
ter, treasurer  of  the  sacred  exchequer.  The  XfnixcP.x 
GiL^y.x  was  a  fund  set  apart  for  pious  uses,  amongst 
which  the  chief  was  to  exhibit  plays  and  public  shews 
at  festivals ;  as  most  of  them  were  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour  of  some  god,  or  deceased  hero.     Vid.  Potter, 

1.  1.  ch.  14. 

Sect.    11.  p.  25.  1.    15.     A    clerk   of  the  exchequer. 
Vid.  Potter,  1.  1.  ch.  14.     See  him  also  concerning  the 
other  offices  here   mentioned.     It   is  no   wonder  the 
treasurer  of  the  theatral  money  was  so  popular  a  man, 
and  enjoved   so   many   advantageous   posts  together, 
since  a  great  part  of  his  office  consisted  in  distributing 
the  pubtic  money  to  the  poorer  citizens,  which  they 
were  to  pay  again  for  admittance   into  the   theatre. 
"Anciently   all  the  people  of  Athens  were  admitted 
gratis  into  the  theatre,  which   was  not  then  built  of 
stone,  but  of  wood  only.     And  as  the  great  concourse 
of  people   to   their  public  shews,  occasioned  frequent 
quarrels,  and  sometimes  bloodshed,  the  magistrates,  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience  for  the  future,  ordered  that 
no  one  should  be  admitted  without  paying  two  oboli.  or 
two-pence  half-penny.     But,  that  this  regulation  might 
not  seem  to  oppress  the  poor,  by  excluding  them  from 
the  diversions  of  the  theatre,  it  was  ordered,  likewise, 
that  each  spectator  should  receive  his  two  oboli  out  of 
the  public  stock."     This  custom  was  greatly  abused  by 
factious  citizens,  and  in  length  of  time  almost  all  the 
public  money  came  to  be  distributed  among  the  people 
under  this  pretence.     The   treasurer   of  the  theatral 
money  was  the  person  who  directed  this  distribution. 
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Sect.  12.  p.  26.  1.  1.  The  month  Thargelion.  I 
thought  It  would  be  the  safest  way  to  call  the  months 
by  the  Greek  names,  because  the  Attic  months  cannot 
be  reduced  precisely  to  the  Roman  months.  Those 
who  desire  to  be  instructed  more  fully  in  this  matter 
may  consult  Gaza,  Petavius,  (De  Doctr.  Temp.  lib.  /. 
c.  9.)  and  Potter,  where  this  matter  is  accurately  ex- 
l)lamed  at  length,  1.  2.  c.  26.  Pttavius  has  attempted 
to  reduce  the  Attic  calendar  to  ours,  and  has  fixed  it  as 
ioliovvs : — 

Pyanepsion,  January. 

Posideon,  February. 

Gamelion,  March. 

Anthesterion,  April. 

Elaphebolion,  May. 

Munychion.  June. 

Thargelion,  July. 

Scirrophorion,  August. 

Hecatomb^on,  September. 

Metageitnion,  October. 

Boedromion,  November. 

Masmacterion,  December. 

To  this  note  I  shall  i-efer  my  reader  for  the  English 
names  of  the  months,  whenever  they  shall  hereafter 
occur.  As  to  the  computation  of  the  days  of  every 
month,  vid.  Potter,  loc.  supra  diet. 

Sect  12.  p.  26.  1.  2.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people 
nemosthenes  wrote  an  edict,  S^c.  This  authority  exer- 
cised by  Demosthenes  in  an  assembly  of  the  people 
seenris  to  have  been  derived  not  from  his  office  of  curator 
ot  the  walls,  but  from  his  senatorial  rank ;  if  so  this 
argument  seems  no  better  than  a  fallacy.  It  seems  too, 
to  make  the  txHA»,^.«  and  ^^xocr^i^iov  the  same  thing! 
Ihis  whole  passage  seems,  to  me,  to  labour  under  a 
great  obscurity. 

Sect.  13.  p.  26.  ].  25.  Selected  persons.  A.^lo.. 
1  his  passage  determines  the  nature  of  those  magistra- 
cies which  were  called  «;g.%.,  so  clearly  as  to  be  a  full 
explanation  of  iUelf. 
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Stct.  13.  p.  26.  1.  20.  The  tribes,  and  their  thirds, 
and  the  boroughs,  ^'c.  Every  tribe  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  r^irlt/ef.  There  were  in  Attica  a  hundred 
and  seventy-four  boroughs,  several  of  which  belonged 
to  every  tribe.  In  all  forms  of  law,  or  contracts,  every 
person,  after  signing  his  name,  added  his  father's  name, 
and  the  name  of  the  borough  to  which  he  belonged, 
sometimes  also  the  tribe.  As  for  example,  yEschines, 
son  of  Atrometus,  Cothocian,  or  of  Cothocis,  the  name 
of  his  borough;  in  what  tribe  is  uncertain.  Of  this 
matter  the  curious  may  consult  Potter,  c.  9.  1-  1. 

Sect.  14.  p.  27.  ].  35.  Pni/x.  This  place  was 
founded  upon  a  rock,  and  had  a  prospect  of  the  sea. 
It  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  thick  crov?ds 
which  resorted  thither  on  public  business,  vid.  Suid. 

Sect.  15.  p.  28.  1.  14.  To  deceive  your  ears,  Gr. 
stealing  your  hearing. 

Sect.  1 6.  p.  29. 1  5.  The  ten  founders.  The  statues  of  the 
ten  founders.  See  preceding  note  on  sect.  2.  p.  18.1.1  8. 
Sect.  16.  p.  29.  1.  18.  The  Nomotheta.  Magistrates 
appointed  not  to  make  new  laws,  but  to  inspect  the  old 
ones,  and  to  take  care  that  there  should  be  no  contra- 
diction in  any  of  them.  There  number  was  a  thousand, 
vid.  Potter,  c.  13.  1.  1. 

Sect.  17.  p.  29.  1.  37.  Rhodes,  or  Chios.  Islands  of 
Greece. 

Sect.  17.  p.  30.1.3.  With  much  thankfulness.  Gr. 
ffo7i^r;v;(;«piv  xalaOe/xEvo*,  "having  paid  you  many  thanks," 
i.  e.  for  the  favour  of  the  edict  and  permission.  Wolfius, 
prjEclare  meriti  de  republica,  multis  officiis  id  conseculi. 
Olim  verti^rat,  earn  rem  in  magni  beneficii  loco  nume- 
rantes.  Sed  earn  licentiam  postea  reprehendit.  Me- 
lancthon  vertit,  ne  vobis  gratiam  pro  eo  honore  deberent. 
Perionius,  idque  in  magni  beneficii  })arte  posuissent. 
Meletus,  cum  decreto  magnum  gratiam  relinquentes. 
Tourrellius,  ni  ne  ])ensoit  point  a.  vous  en  tenir  compte 
comme  d'une  grace  signalee,"  intending  not  to  be  obliged 
to  you  for  so  signal  a  favour."  After  all,  the  reader 
must  judge  for  himiclf  j  it  is  enough  to  justify  my 
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traiislat  ion,  that  xaTaT»6»)^»  sometimes  signifies  "  to  pay," 
vi(),  Dudajum. 

Sect.  17.  ]).  30.  1.  27.  Of  the  heraUh  being  degraded, 
b{c.    Of  this  kind  of  punishment,  see  Potter,  1.  1.  c.  25, 

Stct.  20.  p.  2,-1.  1.  30.  The  gashes  in  his  head.  It 
was  supposed  that  Demosthenes  had  made  several  cuts 
in  his  own  head  on  this  occasicn,  in  order  to  make  the 
injury  the  greater,  and  consequently  to  recover  the 
greater  damages, 

Sect.  20.  p.  32.  1.  33.  Cephisodotus.  An  Athenian 
.general.  He  was  recalled  whilst  he  was  besieging 
lialopeconnejus,  brought  to  trial  for  misbehaviour,  and 
Condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Demosthenes 
took  part  with  his  accusers,  though  he  had  been  con- 
stantly his  friend,  and  there  was  a  very  ancient  union 
subsisting  betMeen  their  families.     Tourreil. 

Sect.  20.  p.  32.  1.  39.  And  shelved  him  all  this  friend- 
ship, Si'c.  In  translating  this  passage,  I  referred  afts;- 
Bck;  to  Cephisodotus,  with  Foulkes  and  Friend,  but  now 
I  perceive  the  mistake,  and  readily  acknowledge  it.  It 
must  be  referred  to  Demosthenes,  who  was  honoured 
by  Cephisodotus  with  his  company  and  friendship, 
upon  account  of  the  friendship  he  had  with  his  father. 
The  parenthesis  may  be  read  as  follows,  ("  and  this  ho- 
Hour  was  done  him  by  the  general,  upon  account  of  the 
friendship  be  had  for  his  father.") 

Sect.  20.  p.  S3.  I.  4.  Jnd  the  cicfs  verdict  in  his  fa- 
vour against  Jledias.  This  Medias  was  a  rich  citizen, 
who  bearing  Demosthenes  a  grudge  upon  several  ac- 
counts, look  an  opportunity  to  insult  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  office  into  which  he  had  thrust  himself 
without  any  regular  appointment;  and  a  quarrel  here- 
upon arising,  JMedias  proceeded  so  far  as  to  strike  him, 
fur  wliich  Demosthents  took  the  law  of  him,  convicted 
him  of  a  public  offence,  and  obtained  an  edict  of  the 
people  in  his  favour,  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  ad- 
versary, he  sold  for  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  minae, 
about  «7l.  10s.  sterlmg.  Tliis  oration  against  Medias 
is  still  extant. 
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Sect.  20.  p.  33.  1.  4.  In  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  In 
this  orator's  time  this  temple  (some  say)  theatre  of  Bac- 
chus was  very  fretiuetuly  used  for  the  assem'.lies  of  the 
people,  insteatl  of  Pnyx.  See  Dem.  adv.  Mid.  where  a 
law  is  produced,  expressly  commanding  an  assembly, 
ty.y.hr,a-K>cv,  to  be  held  there. 

Sect.  21.  p.  33.  1.  28.  Jmphipolis.  A  town  on  the 
borders  of  iMacedonia,  next  Thrace.  Philip  seized  on 
it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  it  was  a  place  of 
great  importance.  The  Athenians  claimed  it  as  one  of 
their  colonies,  and  this  was  the  first  grounds  of  a  quar- 
rel between  the  Athenians  and  that  monarch.  This 
town  was  situated  on  the  river  Strymon. 

Sect.  21.  p.  34-.  I.  8.  Who  stand  round  about  the 
court.  It  was  customary  to  encompass  the  courts  of 
justice  with  a  cord,  to  prevent  the  thronging  of  the 
judges,  and  those  who  had  business  there.  The  courts 
wei^  generally  held  in  an  open  place,  with  no  other  in- 
cisure than  a  cord  round  it,  so  that  those  whose  curio- 
sity brought  them  to  hear,  were  obliged  to  stand,  and 
listen  without  the  court. 

Sect.  22.  p.  35.  1.  17.    Let  them  judge  nothing  impos^ 
sihle,  Sfc.     When  I  translated  this  passage,  I  under- 
stood the  verb  aTroyuw^Kw  in  its  most  usual  signification, 
"despero;"  for  though  it  sometimes  signifies  "to  acquit," 
and  that  particularly  when  used  in  opposition  to  x«1«- 
yi,'^<rKo,;  yet  I  thought  it  seemed  absurd,  that  ^schines, 
should    desire  those,   whom    he    supposed    prejudiced 
against  him,  to   acquit   him   unheard  ;  and   therefore 
needless  to   wain  them  against   it.     But,  upon   more 
mature  consideration,  I  change  my  opinion,  and  taking 
the  whole  sentence  indefinitely,   as  it  is  expressed  in 
general   terms,  I  now  translate,  "  let  him  neither  ac- 
quit, nor  condemn  at  all,  unheard  ;"  which,  being  ap- 
plied, is,  "  let  him  neither  acquit  my  adversary,  nor 
condemn  me,  unheard." 

Sect.  22.  p.  35. 1.  27.  And  that  not  xvuiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  ambassadors  from  him,  S^c.  Many  are  the 
criticisms  upon  th is  passage.  I  have  translated  accord- 
ing   to  the   obvious   weaning    of  the    words.     What 
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follows  will,  I  think,  ckurly  prove  the  propriety  of  it; 
since  the  24-111  section  is  chiefly  employed  to  prove 
this  point,  viz.  that  Demosthenes,  without  staying  even 
for  the  comin^^  of  Philip's  ambassadors  to  treat  of  a 
peace,  began  the  ncgociation  for  them,  and  paved  the 
way  for  their  success.  For  want  of  attending  to  this, 
Wolfius  and  Tourreil  have  both  been  greatly  perplexed 
by  it,  and  have  ollered  conjectures  very  unsatisfactory. 
Tourreil  would  read  ^a.^  mt^vov,  and  translates,  "not  wait- 
ing the  near  return  of  the  ambassadors  which  you  had 
sent  against  him;"  alluding  to  what  he  says  in  the  fol- 
lowing section.  Perionius,  it  is  plain  by  his  transla- 
tion, understood  it  as  I  do. 

Sect.^23.  p.  36.  1.  8.  Not  hy  lot,  nor  succession,  ^c. 
In  the  election  of  senators,  besides  those  who  were  im- 
mediately admitted  into  the  senate,  they  chose  subsidia- 
ries, who,  in  case  any  of  the  senators  were  deposed  fop 
mal-administration,  or  died  before  the  expiration  of 
their  offices,  shovdd,  without  any  farther  trouble,  sup- 
ply their  places;  and  these  they  called  iinXa^tili^t 
Potter.     Such  is  the  succession  here  spoken  of. 

Sect.  23.  p.  36.  1.  16.  And  joined  in  the  same  ac- 
count;  for  TavTa,  read  renvru,  i.  e,  ra  uvroc. 

Sect.  23.  p.  :3(>.  1.  23.  Folloived  upon  this.  Tx  h 
fKiTx  Tocvra.     Aut   articulus  abundat  ut  sjepe,  aut  est 

uyltTrlua-K;  prO  to*?  ^i  [^iTU.       WolfiuS. 

Sect.  23.  p.  37.  1.  3.  Though  an  army  ivns  already 
ordered  against  him,  i.  e.  by  Philip.  Therefore  as  he 
was  in  immediate  and  actual  danger,  his  safety  should 
have  l)een  provided  for  by  his  allies,  the  Athenians. 

This  Chersobleptes  succeeded  Cotys,  that  barbarous 
king,  who,  in  a  transport  of  jealous  rage,  tore  his  wife 
in  pieces  with  his  own  hands.  This  Cotys  amused  the 
Athenians  with  pretences  of  a  violent  attachment  to 
them,  so  long  as  he  thought  he  stood  in  need  of  them. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  overcome  the  rebel  Mil- 
tocythus,  and  subdued  all  the  cities  of  Thrace,  he  was 
intoxicated  with  his  success,  and  broke  his  engagements 
with  thein ;  and  when  the  Athenians  did  him  the  ho- 
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nour  to  declare  him  a  citizen  of  Athens ;  "  And  I,"  says 
he,  "  declare  them  citizens  of  Thrace."  Tlie  good  un- 
derstandinjT  between  Cotys  and  the  Athenians,  ended 
in  a  rupture  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rupture  of  his  son 
Chersobleptes  with  them,  terminated  in  a  }j;ood  under- 
standing ;  for  after  a  short  war  between  Chersobleptes 
and  the  Athenians,  about  the  Chersonesus,  the  neces- 
sity of  joining  their  forces  against  Philip,  reconciled 
them,  and  united  them  by  all  the  tie*  with  which  the 
need  of  mutual  assistance  binds  men.     Tourreil. 

Sect.  24-.  p.  37.  1.  36.  The  city  festival  of  Bacchis, 
Vid.  Potter,  1.  2.  c.  20.  There  were  two  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  one  in  the  month  Posideon,  two  months  be- 
fore that  here  mentioned  in  the  month  Elaphebolion. — 
The  former  was  kept  in  the  country,  and  was  not  so 
great  a  festival  as  this  observed  in  the  city. 

Sect.  2.5.  p.  3S.  1.  4".  The  general  resolution  of  the 
allies  was  read  over.  Here  seems  to  me  a  great  diffi- 
culty, which  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  commenta- 
tor that  I  have  seen.  The  Athenians  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  all  their  allies,  to  join  in  a  war  against  Philip, 
They  were  not  returned,  at  least,  by  the  account  of 
iEschines  ;  yet  here  we  are  told  of  a  dogma,  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  allies :  and  that  verv  suddenly,  within  a 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Philip's  ambassadors  to 
treat  of  a  peace.  Did  they  return  in  the  interim  ? 
But  if  they  did,  how  should  they  bring  a  resolution 
concerning  a  peace,  when  they  had  been  sent  to  solicit 
them  to  a  war.  (But  indeed  Demosthenes  denies  that 
there  were  any  ambassadors  sent  abroad  at  that  time 
at  all,  vid.  De  Cor.  sect.  8.)  Or  was  there  a  meeting 
of  the  resident  ministers  of  the  allied  states  at  Athens, 
who  formed  this  oreneral  resolution  in  the  name  of  the 
respective  states  which  they  represented  ?  Or,  lastly, 
does  not  this  prove  what  Demosthenes  advances,  sect.  8. 
that  their  minds  had  been  all  discovered  (perhapi 
notified)  before  ? 

Sect.  25.  p.  38.  L  15.  On  the  same  pillar.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  solemn  ti-eaties  were  engraven  upow 
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pillars,  which  were  erected  to  preserve  ihc  remembrance 
of  them,  and  bear  testimony  to  their  reality  ;  and  all 
who  acceded  to  them,  had  their  names  engraved  under 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  signature. 

Sect.  '26.  p.  38.  1.  31-.  To  deliberate  upon  an  alliance. 
Of  the  ditlerence  between  n^nn  and  av^^a-x^i^,  vid.  Pot- 
ter, lib,  3.  c.  7. 

Sect.  27.  p.  39.  1.  35.  Demosthenes  confirmed ,  £7nr|/*)- 
(piCTOLc,  or,  *'  put  to  the  vote,"  to  which  .signification  I  ra- 
ther incline,  though,  in  compliance  with  all  the  former 
translators,  I  have  rendered  it,  "  confirmed."  He  is  to 
prove,  that  Demosthenes  was  in  collusion  with  Philo- 
crates,  which  would  not  much  appear  from  his  barely 
voting  for  an  edict  of  his  to  pass  ;  but  to  be  active  in 
procm-ing  the  success  of  it,  by  luitting  it  to  the  vote 
himself,  goes  neai-  to  prove  that  they  did  act  in  concert. 

Sect.  28.  p.  40.  1.  first  of  the  sect.  An  excellent 
thing,  0  Athenians,  Ifc.  This  turn  is  so  lively,  so  sharp, 
«o  rhetoi  ical,  and  so  happily  expressed  in  the  original, 
that  though  I  had  been  silent,  every  reader  must  im- 
mediately feel  the  beauty  of  it. 

Sect.  28.  p.  4-0.  1.  1().  Laid  them  cushions,  5)'c.  It 
was  customary  tor  the  great  and  rich  to  sit  on  cushions 
in  the  theatre  -,  but  the  care  of  providing  and  presenting 
them  was  esteemed  a  mean  and  servile  flattery.  Theo- 
phrastus,  amongst  the  meannesses  to  which  a  flatterer 
will  descend,  says,  that  at  the  theatre  the  flatterer  presses 
to  snatch  a  cushion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  slave 
who  distributes  them,  and  puts  it  in  the  place  where 
his  patron  is  to  sit.      Tourreil. 

Sect.  29.  p.  40.  1.  2S.  Charidemus  was  an  Oritan  by 
birth,  a  disciple  of  Iphicrates  in  the  art  of  war,  and  son- 
in-law  of  Chersobleptes.  Tor  his  services  he  had 
obtained  the  privilege  of  the  cilizen.ship  of  Athens.— 
Oreus  was  a  great  tuwn,  or  rather,  a  little  republic  in 
Eubcea,  vid.  bt-m.  Orat.  adv.  Aristoc.  As  a  vigilant 
officer  he  had,  we  may  suppose,  his  spies  about  Philip, 
to  inform  him  of  what  i)assed  in  bis  army  and  court. 

Sect.  2D.  p.  4-0.  1.  34.  So  on  the  seventh  day  after  his 
daughter's  death,  i^c.     The  beautiful  turn  which  /Eschi 
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nes  gives  to  this  reproach,  and  all  the  fire  with  which 
he  prosecutes  it,  is  so  admirable,  that  it  has  obtained 
a  comment  from  the  person  in  the  world  the  most 
capable  oC  doinp^  it  honour,  even  the  great  Cicero, 
in  Tusc.  Quarst.  lib  3.  Itaque  et  iEschines  in  Demo- 
sthenem  invehitur,  quod  is  septima  die  post  filiae  mor- 
tem hostias  immolasset.  At  quam  rhetorice  ?  Quam 
copiose  ?  Quas  sententias  colligit  ?  Quae  verba  con- 
torquet  ?  Ut  licere  quidvis  rhetori  intelligas.  Plutarch, 
however,  justifies  and  commends  this  behaviour  of  De- 
mosllienes ;  and  says,  it  was  a  sign  of  a  public  and 
manly  spirit,  tto^iti-oi;  xai  xv^^u^ov;  -^vy^nc,  to  prefer  the 
public  prosperity  before  any  domeslic  consideration 
whatever,  both  in  deed  and  sentiment;  and  from  other 
reasons,  vid.  Plutar.  Vit.  Dem. 

Sect.  29.  p.  41.1.  4.  His  onlj/  daughter,  and  the  first, 
^'c.  A  vicious  pleonasm,  says  Tourreil,  and  to  make  it 
tolerable,  the  terms  first  and  Oiilj/  must  be  transposed ; 
onlj/  includes  ^/fr5#,  &c.  Though  history  mentions  but 
one  child  of  Demosthenes,  it  is  possible  he  might  have 
had  more,  which  were  dead,  a  notion  which  this  pas- 
sage renders  probable.  This  supposition  will  give  pro- 
priety to  the  order  of  words  in  the  original. 

Sect.  29.  p.  41.  1.  14.  For  he  did  not  change  his  man' 
tiers,  ^c.  So  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  fit  mutatio  loci,  non  in- 
genii.  And  Horace,  Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui 
trans  mare  currunt. 

Sect.  30.  p.  41.  1.  24.  Pi/Ice.  A  narrow  passage 
between  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Phocis,  a  country  iu 
Greece,  not  far  from  Attica.  Thebes,  the  capital  of 
Bceotia,  a  country  bordering  upon  Attica,  between  At- 
tica and  Macedonia. 

Sect.  30.  p.  41.  1.  31.  Then  those  nmhassadors,  Sfc. 
For  the  well  understanding  this  passage,  it  should  be 
known,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ten  ambassadors 
to  Philip,  to  see  whether  he  was  inclined  to  a  peace, 
or  not;  amongst  these,  Philocrates,  iEschines,  and  De- 
mosthenes. Vid.  Argument. ad  Orat.  Dem.de fals.  Lega- 
tione,  where  this  whole  matter  is  clearly  explained, 

iBect.    30.   p.    41.   1.   39.     Joined   to  the  infirmitin 
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Demoftt}ic7ies  tvas  born  ivith, — viz.  cowardice.     A  beaiw 
tifill  Astcism,   fA-trot  run  crvfA<pvru¥  »0iT>)jw.aTwc  uvtu. 

Sect.  30.  p.  42.  1.  15.  The  Scrrian  wait,  Doriscm, 
Ergiscn,  Blitrgiscu,  Gcinos,  and  Ganis.  Names  of  for- 
tified places  in  Thrace,  upon  which  Philip  seized^  in 
the  war  with  the  Athenians. 

Sect.  .30.  p.  42.  1.  25.  Halonesus.  A  little  island 
in  the  ^gean  sea,  near  Thrace.  If  Philip  gave  it  up, 
he  owned  the  Athenians  title  to  it;  if  he  gave  it  them, 
he  did  not  do  thein  justice,  since  that  was  pretending 
to  give  them  what  was  already  their  own.  A  difference 
worth  regarding  by  a  minister  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  original,  however,  expresses  this 
f  o  happily,  and  by  the  great  resemblance  of  the  words 
li^ovcti  and  a7r&JiJov«t,  so  far  extenuates  the  distinction, 
that  it  grew  into  a  proverb  to  say,  for  an  over  scrupu- 
lous person,  one  who  would  quarrel  about  the  words 
^ihtmi  and  «7r&^iJ&v«t,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  frag- 
ments of  the  comic  poets  preserved  in  Athenteus,  who 
also  uses  it  himself  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book, 
Tourreil. 

Sect.  30.  p.  42.  1.  29.  Thessaly.  A  country  of 
Greece,  bordering  upon  Macedonia,  and  at  that  time 
in  alliance  with  Philip.  Magnesia,  a  country  of  Ma- 
cedonia. 

Sect.  31.  p.  42.  1.  34.  Etibcvan,  Euboea  is  a  con- 
siderable island  in  the  i^i^gean  sea,  opposite  to  the 
coasts  of  Boeotia.  Chalcis  was  its  capital ;  Eretria,  4 
considerable  town  in  it. 

Sect.  31.  p.  43.  1.  0.  Oropus.  A  frontier  town  be* 
tween  Attica  and  BcEotia,  and  claimed  both  by  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians. 

Sect.  32.  p.  43.  1.  21.  Into  Eubcca  to  assist  Plutarch, 
Demosthenes  makes  mention  of  this  unhappy  expedi- 
tion to  support  Plutarch  in  his  Or.  UiQi  tvj?  Et^w;,  and 
says  that  he  opposed  it.  He  makes  mention  of  a  Plu- 
tarch again  in  the  third  Philippic,  whom  the  people  of 
Eretria  drove  out  with  his  foreign  soldiers.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  the  case 
may  be  tliis.     Plutarchus  was  attempting  to  possess 
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himself  of  Eretria,  and  in  order  to  support  his  unjust 
pretensions,  called  in  the  Athenians  to  his  assistance, 
with  a  promise  of  holding  it  under  them,  and  espous- 
ing their  interests  in  the  island  of  Euboea.  The  Athe- 
nians, by  this  view  of  advantage,  were  tempted  to  grant 
it  him;  but  the  Chalcidians,  and  the  rest  of  the  Eu- 
b(Kans  opposed  them  in  the  manner  here  described. 
The  Eretrians  recovered  their  libertj^  but  in  a  very 
short  time  lost  it  again  to  Philip,  who  set  up  there 
three  tyrants,  his  creatures,  Hipparchus,  Automedon, 
and  Clitarchus.  Vid.  Philip,  tertiam.  It  seems  to  me 
necessary,  once  for  all,  to  remark,  that  this  island  of 
Euboea  contained  many  little  states,  all,  except  Chalcis 
the  capital,  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  for 
which  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  paid  them  a  little  tri- 
bute. The  Eretrians,  and  the  Oritans  did,  as  we  learn 
of  ^schines,  in  the  next  section  of  this  very  oration. 
They  likewise  kept  ministers  constantly  resident  at 
Athens. 

Sect.  33.  p.  44.  1.  23.  The  Euripus.  This  was  a 
small  streigbt,  which  separated  the  island  of  Euboea 
from  the  continent  of  Greece,  of  which  the  poets  and 
philosophers  tell  strange  things.;  some  say  that  the  sea 
ebbs  and  flows  there  seven  times  in  a  day;  however  it 
was  so  restless  and  inconstant,  that  it  was  proverbially 
used  for  "  inconstant,"  "  fickle ;"  as  rt^x"  Ef  ?»to,',  "  fickle 
fortune  ;'*  a^Q^wTro?  Eu^itto?,  "  an  irresolute  man."  There 
is  a  fabulous  tradition,  that  Aristotle  threw  himself  into 
the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not  discover  the  causes 
of  its  so  often  ebbing  and  flowing. 

Sect.  33.  p.  44.  1.  33.  Diodorus  so  noted  for  runnifig 
the  longest  course.  Tov  S'oXi;^oJgo/.i'/!o-ai1a.  Of  the  term  ^&- 
Xixo:;,  vid.  Potter,  1.  2.  c.  21.  The  Grecians  had  three 
courses,  the  r«^iov,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  geo- 
metrical feet ;  ^iuvXc;,  the  stadium  and  back  again; 
and,  lastly,  the  ^o^j^.o?,  containing  sometimes  twelve 
stadia,  or  more. 

Sect.  33.  p.  45.  1.  +.  That  the  Chakidiuns  shmU 
not  he  obliged  to  come  to  the  common  council  held  at 
Athens.     And  the  third  thing  was,  that  he  might  paif  n# 
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tribute.  The  Athenians  exacted  these  two  things  of  all 
states  under  their  protection,  viz.  to  keep  resident 
ministers  at  Athens,  and  pay  some  tribute  towards 
bearing  the  expense  of  any  expedition,  either  for  their 
particular  defence,  or  against  the  pubhc  enemy. 

Sect.  34.  p.  4-6.  1.  11.  The  Peloponnesus,  or  Penin- 
stda.  A  part  of  Greece,  divided  froin  the  rest  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  containing  several  slates,  or 
little  republic*,  as  Lacedemon,  Corinth,  the  capital  of 
Achaia,  peculiarly  so  called,  Argos,  Messene,  Arcadia, 
and  others. 

Sect.  34.  p.  46.  I.  15.  Megareiisians.  Megara,  a 
state  of  Greece  bordering  upon  Attica. 

Sect.  34.  p.  46.  1.  30.  Acurnania.  A  country  of 
Greece  on  the  western  coast  along  the  sea-side. 

Sect.  34.  p.  47.  1.  5.  On  the  full  moon.  The 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  The  Attic  months  being 
lunar  months,  the  first  day  was  called  ^ot/xjjna,  or  "  the 
new  moon  ;"  the  fifteenth  'jruvaiM^o',,  or  "  full  moon  ;" 
the  last  hn  vm  cca,  or  "  the  old  and  new  moon." 

Sect.  34.  p.  47.  !•  36.  Then  it  comes  out  again 
plainly,  fyc  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Pliny,  lib.  9. 
ep.  26.  and  admired  for  the  vivacity  and  fire  in  the  ex- 
pression. 

Sect.  35.  p;  48.  I-  1^5.  Frojn  the  tyrant  CUtarchus. 
Vid.  Dem.  Philippicam  tertiam,  wherein  it  appears 
that  Clitarchus  governed  Eretria  despotically,  and  was 
raised  to  his  power"by  Philip.  It  seems  somewhat  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  Eretrians  should  still  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Athenians. 

Sect.  35.  p.  48.  I.  31.  At  the  rate  of  one  per  cent. 
monthly.  In  the  original,  "  one  drachma  for  a  mina 
monthly."  The  miua  is  a  hundred  drachms.  A  terrible 
extortion  indeed,  and  seems  to  have  been  too  well  attested. 
Sect.  36.  p.  49.  I.  4,  Now  next  in  order,  b^c.  It 
is  necessary  here  to  observe  a  little  upon  the  artful 
conduct  of  TEschines  in  this  part  of  his  oration.  His 
intent  is  to  throw  upon  his  rival  in  the  state,  the  blame 
of  all  the  late  misfortunes  of  the  republic,  and  parti- 
cularly their  unhappy  defeat  at  Cheronea  j  a  practice 
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too  common  with  all  rivals  who  contend  for  power  or 
popularity,  to  make  their  op])oncnts  the  cause  of  all 
public  ill  successes;  and,  to  make  good  this  charge, 
he  first  endeavours  to  take  advantage  of  that  supersti- 
tion, which  was,  even  till  St.  Paul's  time,  so  prevailing 
at  Athens.  He  attempts  to  persuade  them,  that  De- 
mosthenes had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  a  heavy 
curse  from  the  gods,  which  involved  not  only  himself, 
but  also  all  affairs  that  he  was  concerned  in.  And 
hence  he  endeavours  to  remove  the  absurdity  there  is 
in  afterwards  pretending  that  ill  fortune  always  attended 
him  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  At  the  same  time 
he  labours  hard,  yet  quasi  aliud  agens,  to  clear  him- 
self of  a  suspicion  under  which  he  lay,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  rival,  very  justlyj  of  having  acted  in  this 
whole  affair  in  concert  with  Philip,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  getting  footing  in  Greece. 

Sect.  36.  p.  4L>.  1.  8.  The  temple  at  Ddphos.  Del- 
phi was  a  city  of  Phocis,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Parnassus,  and  famous  for  a  temple,  where  Apollo  ut- 
tered his  most  celebrated  oracles. 

Sect.  36.  p.  49.  1.  1  i.  Cirrhczi  and  Acragallidce. 
The  Cirrhoei  were  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  Phoci;?, 
called  Cyrrha.  The  Aciagallida)  were  a  people  of 
Phocis,  in  their  neighbourhood.  Wolfius  supposes  it 
might  be  a  highland  country,  where  some  scattered 
remains  of  the  Gauls  had  settled,  which  had  invaded 
Greece  under  Brennus. 

Sect.  36:  p.  49.  1.  17.  The  assembly  of  the  Amphic' 
tyons.  The  coimcil  of  the  Amphictyons  was  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  most  of  tlie  Oiecian  states. 
It  was  of  very  ancient  institution,  and  its  great  use  was 
to  })reserve  a  kind  of  unity  and  harmony,  between  the 
many  difierent  states  of  Greece.  The  design  of  their 
meetings  was  to  determine  pul)lic  quarrels,  and  decide 
the  differences  that  happened  between  any  of  the  cities 
of  Greece,  when  no  other  means  were  left  to  compose 
them.  This  assembly  had,  every  year,  two  set  meet- 
ings; one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.  The 
usual   pla.ce  of  their  assembling  was  Thermopylge  or 
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Pvlue,  whence  the  coimcil  itself  is  sometimes  called 
PyltEa,  and  the  senators,  or  representatives  of  the 
states,  Pylagorae.  But  Pylae  being  in  the  very  extremity 
of  all  Greece,  was  found  an  inconvenient  place  for  all 
to  assemble  at,  upon  which  account  they  often  ap- 
pointed the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Delphos ;  where 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Apollo's  temple, 
and  the  Pythian  games  celebrated  in  that  place.  Pot- 
ter, quern  vid.  lib.  I.  c.  16. 

Sect.  36.  p.  4-9.  1.21.  And  the  priestess,  Ifc.  The 
oracles  of  Apollo  were  delivered  by  a  woman,  called 
the  Pythia,  or  Pythoness ;  from  Pythius,  a  name  of 
Apollo,  given  him  for  destroying  the  serpent  Python. 

Sect.  36.  p.  4-9.  1.  25.  Minerva  the  Provident.  For 
n^ovoia  some  read  n^ovxix.  There  was  at  Delphos  a 
statue  or  temple  of  Minerva,  before,  or  Qver-against 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  whence  she  was  sometimes  called 
n^oi-aia,  or  Protemplaris.  Vid.  Hesych.  Meurs.  &c.  The 
Provident  may  be  also  translated  Providence,  for  by 
Minerva  llpoi/ota  the  Athenians  (teste  Phurnuto)  meant 
the  understanding  and  providence  of  the  supreme  be- 
ino-.  H^  A^rivx  iTiv  ^  Ta  ^10?  crt;KE(7»?j  h  uvrn  acra,  ii  bv  uvtu 
TlpovoiX, 

Sect.  36.  p.  50.  1.  9.  Nor  their  wives  bear  them 
children  like  their  parents.  This  seems  to  imitate  a  line 
in  Hesiod.  TjKracrtv  ^6  yvvauei;  eoixora  tckvx  yovtvariv, 
Eey-  "«» 'Hjt/(.£§.  lib.  1.  I:  233. 

Sect.  36.  p.  50.  1.  22.  E'er  you  this  city's  tower,  ^c. 
This  oracle  seems  addressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  Cirrhsei 
and  Acragallidce,  who  had  insulted  and  assaulted  Del- 
phos, and  the  temple  of  Apollo.  It  was  fulfilled  by 
the  devoting  their  lands  to  that  god. 

Sect.  37.  p.  50.  1.  28.  The  Locrians  of  Amphissa. 
Amphissa  was  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Ozolae.  There 
were  two  other  divisions  of  the  Locrians,  the  Locri 
Opuntii,  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidae. 

Sect.  38.  p.  51.  1.  11.  Diognetus,  the  Anaphlystian. 
Or,  of  Anaphlystos,  a  borough  in  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
Vid.  Potter.  This  remark  is  sufficient  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  name  of  the  borough  is  set  after  the 
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proper  name  of  every  man,  if  he  he  an  Athenian  ;  if 
not,  the  name  of  his  country  ;  as  a  httle  below  Thra- 
sycles,  the  Lesbian,  i.  e.  of  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  sea.  Hereafter  I  shall  refer  the  curious  reader, 
upon  the  like  occasion,  to  Potter,  or  the  geographers, 
for  his  further  satisfaction. 

Sect.  38.  p.  5).  1.  11.  President  in  religious  matters. 
'le§o/[>c»»)f*o*o?.  As  the  word  Hieromnemon  will  frequently 
occur,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  those 
states  who  sent  representatives  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  sent  one  to  take  care  of  their  interests 
in  religious  matters,  (him  they  called  Hieromnemon) 
and  two  to  speak  for  them  in  civil  arid  political  atVairs; 
these  were  called  Pylagorce.  This  being  a  dispute  of 
a  religious  nature,  it  was  properly  the  province  of  the 
Hieromnemon  to  speak  ;  but  both  he  and  the  other  Py- 
lagoras,  Thrasycles,  being  sick,  JEschines  was  desired, 
by  them  both,  to  defend  the  cause  of  Athens  on  this 
occasion. 

Sect.  38.  p.  52.  1.  4.  Then  he  mentioned  the  league, 
xvhich  Crohylus  decreed  with  the  Phocicms.  In  the  Pho- 
cian,  or  sacred  war,  the  Athenians,  to  their  no  small 
disgrace,  sided  with  the  Phocians,  who  had  seized  upoij 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and,  in  a  sacrilegious  manner, 
suppoi'ted  their  cause  with  the  treasures  of  which  they 
plundered  it.  The  putting  them  in  mind  of  this  wa» 
therefore  a  bitter  reproach,  as  a  great  odium  lay  upon 
all  those,  who  had  had  any  hand  in  that  affair.  Cro- 
bylns,  we  here  learn,  decreed  that  league  with  them. 
"Sect.  38.  p.  52.  1.  18.  That  country  occupied  by  the 
Amphissans,  ^c.  Upon  the  same  account,  the  dreadful 
Phocian  war  was  begun  before,  vvhich  lasted  ten  years, 
and  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocians  from  the 
Amphictyonic  council.  A  privilege  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  Philip  in  their  stead,  because  the  war  was 
at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  his  assistance. 

Sect.  38.  p.  52. 1.  32,  The  processions  are  now  begun. 
In  the  original,  "  the  baskets  are  begun."  A  manner  of 
Bpeaking  which  perplexes  some  of  the  critics.  It  may 
cither  signify,  "  tlie  ceremony  of  the  baskets,"  or  "  the 
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procession  of  the  baskets  is  begun."  In  all  sacrifice* 
some  use  was  made  of  baskets,  in  which  were  put  the 
knife,  and  other  utensils  emj)loyed  in  the  sacrifice  ; 
sometimes  the  offerings  themselves  ;  sometimes  the  gar- 
lands with  which  both  the  priest,  the  victim,  the  offerer, 
and  the  assistants  at  the  sacrifice  were  crowned.  It  is 
certain,  by  the  confession  of  all  the  learned,  that  there 
was  no  particular  festival  called  Kay«.  The  Athenian 
■virgins  carried  oflerings  to  Diana  in  a  basket  themselves 
b;fore  marriage,  whence  they  were  called  Canephorse. 
Vid.  Potter,  I.  2.  c.  4.  again  1.  2.  c.  20.  ad  Fest.  Dio- 
nys.  ibid,  ad  Panath.  et  1.  4.  c.  11. 

Sect.  40.  p.  54.  1.  27.  The  Hieromnemon,  it  says, 
S>iC  shall  not, for  the  future,  have  any  communication  with 
the  other  members,  dfc.  Wolfius  very  properly  observes, 
that  something  must  have  been  left  out,  or  suppressed, 
in  quoting  this  edict,  in  order  to  make  it  look  absurd 
and  violent.  "  Sycophantice  praetermittit,  quarum  rerum 
non  debeant  esse  participes,  belli  Phocensis  scilicet." 
Here  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  it  should  be,  "belli  Amphis- 
sani."  The  Phocian  war  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from 
the  present  broil,  in  which  the  Locrians,  not  the  Pho- 
cians,  were  the  offenders. 

Sect.  4).  p.  55.  1.  10.  Excepting  one  city.  Thebes. 
For  though  a  great  friendship,  at  that  time,  was  kept 
vp  between  Philip  and  the  Thebans,  they  began  to  be 
jealous  of  his  growing  power. 

Sect.  4).  p.  55.  I.  3b.  The  direction  and  C07nmand 
of  this  holy  war.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  subtlety  of 
this  part  of  the  oration  cannot  be  perceived,  unless  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with  an  important  affair  which 
had  happened  a  few  years  before,  and  with  which  all 
the  minds  of  men  were  yet  filled  ;  I  mean  the  memo- 
rable Phocian  war,  called  also  the  sacred  war.  It  had 
not  been  ended  above  six  years,  when  jEschines  was 
representative  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  It 
had  lasted  ten  years.  It  was  begun  upon  much  such 
an  account  as  this  Locrian  war.  All  who  had  any  hand 
in  assisting  the  Phocians,  had  been  looked  upon,  by 
the  rest  of  Greece,  as  impious  and  profane  j  and  it  was 
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either  a  true,  or  a  superstitious  observation,  that  they 
all  came  to  a  wretched  end,  as  a  judgment  on   their 
wickedness.     It  was  also  a  prevaihnof  opinion,  thai  the 
great  success,  and  rise  of  Philip,  was  the  reward  of  hi» 
piety  in  assisting  the  Delphian  god,  deliveriiig  his  tem- 
ple, and  punishing  the  robbers  of  it.     ^schines  there- 
fore has  a  mind  to  make  this  Locrian  war  be  regarded 
in  the  same   light  as  the   Phocian  war,  and  to  have  it 
thought,  that  Demostheuts  had  incurred  a  blast,  and  a. 
curse  for  ever,  by  taking  part  with  the  Locrians ;  as 
also  that  the  Athenians  had  then   an  opportunity  of 
meriting  the  especial  favour  of  the  gods,  by  espousing 
their  cause,  as  Philip  had  done  before. 

Sect.  42.  p.  55.  1.  37.    But  did  not  the  gods  forewarn 
us,  ^-c.    This  whole  passage  is  full  of  noble,  lofty,  mag- 
nificent expressions.    Accordingly  Cicero  has  not  failed 
to  copy  it.     It  is  in  the  third  Or.  cont.  Catilin.  where 
he  relates  the  signs  and  prodigies  which  had  warned 
the  Romans  of  the  conspiracy  that  was  forming,  and 
the  calamities  which  threatened  the  republic.  "In  this 
fatal  conjuncture,"  says  he,  "  the  gods  have  protected 
us  so  sensiblj%  that  they  have  almost  rendered  them- 
selves visible  to  human  eyes — ut  pene  oculis  videri  pos^ 
sent."     He  adds,  a  little  after,  that,  in  the  time  of  his 
consulate,  there  happened  so  many  portents  and  prodi- 
gies,  that  they  might  be  esteemed  certain  miracles, 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  the  immortal  gods  ; — "  ut  hajc, 
qute  hunt,  canere  dii  immortales  viderentur."     We  are 
not  to  wonder,  that  Cicero  has  so  often  imitated  these 
two  orations,  since  he  had  translated  them,  and  held 
them  the  two  chef  d'oeuvres,  and  models  of  eloquence. 
Tour. 

Sect.  42.  p.  56.  1.  7.  The  Pythia  was  in  fee  with 
Philip.  In  the  Greek  it  is  more  delicately  and  happily 
expressed  by  one  word.  The  Pythia  "  Philippized."  I 
doubted  whether  I  might  hazard  the  word  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Sect.  43.  p.  56.  1.  28.  Were  horn  to  see  things  which 
shall  surpass,  S)-c.  All  this  passage  is  quite  sublime, 
and  the  expressions  in  the  original,  inimitably  happy 
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and  fine.  We  were  born,  «?  -nra^a^oloXoyiaji  toi,-  cao/jLtvon 
^s6'  i/*af,  "  for  a  paradoxology,  to  be  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment to  future  generations." 

Sect.  'tS.  p.  50.  1.  31.  Joined  ihe  Hellespont,  i.e.  th« 
opposite  sljore8  of  Ihe  Hellespont  with  a  bridge. 

Sect.  43.  p.  50.  I.  31.  Demanded  of  the  Grecians 
earth  and  xvater.  An  haughty  tribute,  exacted  by  the 
Persian  nionarchs,  of  all  nations,  where  their  power  ex- 
tended, as  a  token  of  submission  and  vassalage. 

Sect.  43.  p.  37.  1.  5.  The  Lacedemonians,  i^c.  The 
Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  both  assisted  the  Pho- 
cians  in  their  sacrilegious  war. 

Sect.  43.  p.  57.  1.  30.  Oft-times  the  guilty  wiles,  ^-c. 
llesiod.      Efyui  y.oit'Hi/.efu)v,  a.  238. 

Sect.  44.  p.  5  8.  1.  4.  Phrynondas,  or  Euryhatua. 
'I'he  former  was  a  great  and  famous  impostor,  and  the 
latter  a  villain  who  had  betrayed  to  Cyrus  the  money 
ifihich  Crccsus  had  entrusted  him  with  to  raise  an  army 
against  him.    Vid.  Suidam. 

Sect.  44.  p.  38.  1,  7.  0  all  ye  poiversf  Sfc.  This 
rxclamation  is  a  very  beautiful  appeal  to  the  gods,  both 
for  the  truth  of  his  own  assertions,  and  the  falshood 
of  his  adversary's,  joined  with  an  expression  of  honest 
indignation. 

Sect.  44.  p.  58.  1.  28.  But  still  nobody  could  ever, 
St.  There  was  an  inveterate  hatred  subsisting  between 
the  Thebans  and  Athenians.  It  was  carried  so  far, 
that  Pindar,  for  having  praised  the  city  of  Athens  in 
one  of  his  poems,  was  condemned,  by  his  countrymen, 
the  'Ihebans,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians  did 
not  repay  the  poet  with  ingratitude.  They  not  only 
made  him  suftkient  amends,  and  sent  him  wherewithal 
TO  pay  his  fine,  but  erected  also  a  statue  in  honour  of 
liim.     Tour. 

Sect.  44.  p.  58.1.  35.  Elatea  was  a  large  city  in 
Phocis,  very  well  situated  to  keep  the  Thebans  in  awe. 

Sect.  45.  p.  59.  1.  7.  Did  in  fact  chiefly  level  his  re- 
sentment against  the  Thebans,  Syc.  This  argument  is  a 
palpable  fallacy.  The  Thebans  were  not  necessitated 
to  join  the  Athenians  because  Philip  was  angry  with 
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them  ;  but  they  incurred  Phihp's  anger  by  forsaking 
his  alliance,  and  then  indeed  he  let  his  resentment  fall 
principally  upon  them,  and  punished  them  in  a  very 
severe  manner,  leaving  at  last  a  garrison  in  their  town 
to  keep  it  under. 

Sect.  46.  p.  60.  1.  10.  The  Cadmea  at  Thebes.  The 
name  of  their  senate-house,  so  called  from  Cadmus  the 
founder  of  their  republic. 

Sect.  47.  p.  61.  I.  10.  The  Theban  princes,  or  Bx" 
otian princes.  In  the  original,  "  Bceotarchs."  The  prin- 
cipal  cities  of  Boeotia  sent  deputies  to  the  sovereign 
council  held  at  Thebes,  the  capital  of  their  country; 
these  they  called  Bceotarchs. 

Sect,  47.  p.  61.  I.  28.  Of  that  Ckophon.  Tourreil 
reads  Cleon,  because  mention  is  made  of  one  Cleon  in 
the  historians  and  poets,  as  of  such  a  person  as  is  here 
described ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  mention  in  any 
history  of  the  name  of  Cleophon. 

Sect.  48.  p.  62.  1.  7.  With  those  fugitive  feet.  Vir- 
gil, as  Tourreil  observes,  has  the  same  expression — pe- 
dibus  fugacibus. 

■An  tibi  Mavors 
Ventosa  in  lingua,  pedibusque  fugacibus  istis. 
Semper  erit  ? 

It  seems,  adds  he,  as  if  the  Roman  poet  had 
formed  the  character  of  Drances,  upon  the  idea  which 
^schines  everywhere  presents  us  of  Demosthenes,  It 
is  certain,  that  the  descriptions  which  are  left  us  of 
Demosthenes  and  Drances  have  a  perfect  resemblance 
to  each  other. 

Sect.  49.  p.  63.1.  21.  Yet  let  your  imagination  present 
you  with  a  sketch,  Sfc.  Nothing  can  be  more  aftecting 
and  pathetic,  than  this  description  of  Thebes  on  fire. 
It  is  not  possible  to  consider  this  picture  with  attention, 
and  not  feel  a  strong  inward  emotion.  But  this  picture 
is  not  only  an  excellent  original  itself,  it  has  likewise 
occasioned  us  several  very  beautiful  copies;  witness 
that  passage  of  Cicero,  in  the  second  oration,  pro  Lege 
Agraria : — Ponite  ante  oculos  vobis  Tullura,  &c.  and  that 
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other  passasje  of  the  same  orator,  in  the  eleventh  Phi" 
lippic : — Ponite  igitur  ante  oculos,  miseram  quidem 
iliam,  et  flebilem  speciem,  &c.     Tourreil. 

Sect.  49.  p.  63.  1.  36.  To  Sakwds.  Salamis  was 
an  island  in  the  Saronic  Bay,  opposite  the  shore  of 
Attica. 

Sect.  50.  p.  64-.  1.  20.  Pmisanias  his  murderer, 
Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman,  who  having 
received  the  very  worst  of  treatment  from  Philip's 
queen's  uncle,  and  after  complaint  made  to  Philip,  not 
thinking  he  had  had  sufficient  justice  done  him,  was 
instigated  by  Olympias,  a  divorced  wife  of  Philip's, 
and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  murder  him  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  pompous  procession,  made  upon 
account  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

Sect.  50.  p.  64.  1.  24.  The  driveller.  Such  is  the 
import  of  the  original  word  "  Margites."  Vid.  Suid.  It 
seems  as  if  this  Margites  was  a  fictitious  fool,  greatly 
resembling  our  Simple  Simon,  of  whose  stupidities  every 
child  has  read.    Vid.  Wolf,  ad  loc. 

Sect.  50.  p.  64. 1.  25.  Stir  afoot.  The  word  used 
in  the  original  is  very  low,  and  answers  to  our  word, 
*'  wag,"  or  "budge."  It  is  quoted  with  intent  to  ridicule 
it. 

Sect.  50.  p.  64.  1.  26.  Pella  was  the  capital  of 
Macedonia.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  Alexander,  Pellasus 
Juvenis. 

Sect.  50.  p.  64. 1.  35.  Had  invested  Thebes  ivith  an 
army.  It  was  Alexander  that  burned  and  destroyed 
Thebes,  in  the  manner  so  pathetically  described  by 
i5^schines.  The  Thebans  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  and  in  order  thereto,  murdered  the 
garrison  which  Philip  had  left  to  keep  their  city.  liut 
Alexander  soon  convinced  them,  they  were  mistaken 
in  their  opinion,  that  he  wanted  courage  and  activity 
to  revenge  severely  any  injury  oflered  him. 

Sect.  50.  p.  64.  1.  37.     Ciihceron.     A  mountain  of 
Eoeotia,  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  noted  in  history. 
beet.    51.    p.   65.   1.   5.     The   Paralians.      Tourreil 
translates  it,  "  the  mariners  who  went  with  your  am- 
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tassadors,"  most  probably  right ;  though  those  who  in- 
habited the  sea-coasts  of  Attica  were  called  Paralii 
(teste  Suida)  as  those  who  lived  in  the  mountains  were 
called  Diacrii,  and  such  as  dwell  in  the  plains,  Pedioei. 

Sect.  51.  p.  05.  1.  7.  A  Platcean.  Plataea  was  a  city 
in  Boeotia. 

Sect.  52.  p,  66.  1.  5.  /  had  gilded  horns,  ifc.  i.  e. 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  destruction  and  utter  ruin.  It 
was  customary  to  gild  the  horns  of  victims  before  they 
were  led  to  be  sacrificed,  as  also  to  crown  them  with 
garlands.  By  this  passage  I  am  rather  led  to  think,  that 
the  horns  of  cattle  were  frequently  gilt  from  the  time 
that  they  were  destined  for  sacrifice  ;  whereas  the  gar- 
lands were  not  put  on  till  the  time  of  the  sacrifice. 

Sect.  52.  p.  (36.  1.  12.  Corrhagus's  mtn.  All  the 
commentators  have  left  us  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  this 
name  Corrhagus,  and  in  my  uncertainty  I  took  it  for 
the  name  of  a  general ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Corrhagus 
was  a  fortress  in  Macedonia,  where  Antipater,  Alexan- 
der's general,  once  came  off  with  disadvantage,  in  a 
fight  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Translate  therefore, 
"the  troops  encamped  about  Corrhagus."  See  this  whole 
affair  related  by  Quint.  Curt.  1.  6.  Juxta  Corrhagum 
Macedoniae  castellum  cum  Antipatri  militibus  congressi, 
victores  extiterant  (Lacedemonii) ;  et  rei  bene  gestae 
fama,  etiam  qui  suspensis  mentibus  fortunam  specta- 
verant,  in  sucietatem  eorum  pertracti  sunt.  IJna  ex 
Elaeis  Achaoisque  urbibus  Pellene  fcedus  aspernabatur  j 
et  in  Arcadia  Megalopolis  fida  Macedonibus,  &c. 

Sect.  52.  p.  66.  1.  16.  Ba/ond  the  very  farthest  north, 
or  better,  "  out  of  sight  of  the  north  pole ;"  beyond  the 
northern  regions.  Tliis  is  either  a  mistake,  or  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  orator;  for  Alexander  was,  about  this 
time,  at  Bactra  in  Scythia,  which  geographers  place  in 
about  36  deg.  of  north  latitude.  Vid.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  6. 
g|w  T>j?  A^xTtf.  In  ea  loca  jam  perverant  unde  Septen- 
triones  videri  nequeunt ;  sicut  nos  Canopuui,  et  alias 
quasdam  Stellas  non  videmus.     Wolf. 

Sect.  53.  p.  66.  1.  26.  Which  (though  they  xvould  hax'e 
provoked  a  stone),  5;c.    Gr.  "  which  you,  O  men  of  iron, 
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had  patience  to  hear."  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  that 
weighty  metal,  which  is  not  easily  moved.  So  Pliny, 
1.  '1.  ep.  3.  uses  the  same  figure,  "  quem  tu  nisi  cognos- 
cere  concupiscis,  saxeus,  ferreusque  es."  So  Theocritus, 
A«»vE  tccn,  "  saxee  puer,"  Idyl.  22. 

Sect.  53.  p.  60.  I.  28.  There  are  some  men  that  prune^ 
^c.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  Demosthenes  is  not 
here  easily  discoverable;  for  after  a  short  acquaintance 
with  his  style,  it  will  be  hard  to  believe,  that  so  great  an 
orator  made  use  of  such  strange  metaphors,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  could  heap  them  one  upon  another,  as  .^schines 
would  persuade  us.  Perhaps  this  dangerous  adversary 
assembles  all  in  one  breath,  what  Demosthenes  had 
only  said  at  distant  and  difterent  times,  on  different 
occasions.  But  if  this  volley,  more  than  dithyrambic, 
came  really  from  Demosthenes,  we  must  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  it,  and  honestly  confess,  that  it  is 
not  pardonable  in  an  orator  to  run  into  such  an  excess  : 
verecunda  debet  esse  translatio,  &c.  TuU.  de  Or.  1.  3. 
If  these  words  are  really  his,  they  must  have  escaped 
him  in  one  of  those  moments,  when  the  orator  is  hurried 
away  by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  and  his  zeal. 
But  because  these  metaphors  are  bold,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  hazarded,  except  when  his  audience  are 
already  all  on  fire,  JEschines  presents  them  to  us 
coolly,  and  may  easily  make  them  appear  strange,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  stripped  of  all  that  fire  which 
formed  and  supported  them.  Cicero,  after  he  has 
spoken  of  Demosthenes  as  a  very  circumspect  orator, 
who  knew  better  than  any  other,  the  force  and  weight 
of  every  word  :  "  yet  .^ischines,"  adds  he,  "  reproaches 
him  with  certain  hard,  odious,  indefensible  expressions. 
He  does  more;  for,  accosting  him  with  the  injurious 
name  of  savage  beast,  he  asks  him  if  those  are  expres- 
•ions,  or  monsters;  so  that  Demosthenes  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  jEschines,  offends  against  Attic  delicacy. 
But  it  is  easy,"  continues  Cicero,  "  to  criticize  upon  a 
word  that  has  been  dropped  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
and  turn  it  into  ridicule,  when  the  fire  kindled  in  the 
winds  of  the  audience,  is,  as  it  were,  extinct.     So  De- 
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mosthenes  only  justifies  himself  by  a  jest,  and  replies, 
that  the  preservation  of  Greece  does  not  depend  upon 
a  word,  or  a  gesture."     Cic.  in  Orat.     Tour. 

Sect.  56.  p.  68.  1.  16.  Knowinq  himself  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence.  There  seems  a  contradiction  in  the 
terms  of  the  original,  unless  we  suppose  KarayvwcrGevTo? 
to  denote  the  condemnation  of  his  own  conscience. 
For  if  we  suppose  he  was  condemned  in  his  absence 
from  the  city,  a  thing  sometimes  practised  at  Athens, 
and  in  other  places  of  Greece ;  even  then  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  any  propriety  in  the  expression,  ft;y«s  m 

T»«  •ttoXew?,  and  tviy  Kptcriv  ov)(^  vno[A.iivcc<;. 

Sect.  56.  p.  68.  1.  24-.  JSot  to  create  myself  enemies 
by  naming  names.  The  name  which  j?ischines  chuses 
to  suppress  here,  for  prudential  reasons,  Demosthenes 
himself  reveals  to  us  in  one  of  his  orations;  (cont. 
Aphob.)  and  acquaints  us,  that  his  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  Gylon,  and  sister  of  another  young  lady,  who 
was  married  to  Demochares.  Yl^corov  ^ec  ya^  A*)^o;)(^«^>j?, 
fYcyv  aS'e^^nl'  T»5?  e/>h5? //iT^o?  BvyccTi^a.  Oi  Tv>^uvo<;,)t.r.>^,  This 
passage  must  have  escaped  Plutarch,  who  seems  to  call 
in  question  the  genealogy,  which  iEschines  here  gives 
us  of  Demosthenes,  though  he  has  left  the  same  upoo 
record  of  himself.     Tour. 

Sect.  56.  p.  68.  1.  27.  Sycophant.  A  word,  which, 
in  its  literal  signification,  imports,  an  informer  against 
such  as  carried  figs  out  of  Attica,  from  a-vy.ov  and  <p«ivft». 
The  Athenians  were  great  lovers  and  eaters  of  figs. 
They  made  a  law  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  of  them 
out  of  Attica.  This  law  gave  the  lower  class  of  people 
a  handle  to  accuse  one  another,  and  give  one  another 
trouble  by  frequent  informations.  And  because  these 
were  very  often  ill-grounded,  and  had  a  great  appear- 
ance of  calumny,  the  word  "sycophant"  came,  m  time, 
to  be  used  for  *'  calumniator,"  or  "  slanderer."      Tour, 

Sect.  58.  p.  69.  1.  32.  The  privilege  of  holy  lustra- 
tion ;  or,  "  of  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water."  Of  the 
ire^i^^avTtigiov,  vid.  Potter,  b.  2.  c.  2.  and  4.  This  cere- 
mony was  practised  not  only  in  temples,  but  at  all 
public  assemblies,  and  in  private  houses  upon  many 
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occasions.  The  vessel  which  contained  this  holy  water 
had  its  fixed  place,  both  in  temjjles,  and  in  courts  of 
justice.  The  profane,  or  such  as  had  been  publicly 
disirraccd,  were  not  admitted  to  enter  in  any  farther 
than  that  vessel,  and  that  part  of  the  temple,  or  court, 
was  called  to  i^u  'nt^i^^uvrvi^iuv.  Those  who  were  ad- 
mitted further,  tau,  were  first  sprinkled  and  purified 
with  the  water  contained  in  it. 

Sect.  59.  p.  70. 1.  8.  But  since  I  have  mentioned,  Ifc. 
The  argument  pursued  through  the  four  following  sec- 
tions, is  full  of  good  sense,  and  excellently  handled. — 
It  must  necessarily  please,  because  it  sets  forth,  and  il- 
lustrates an  important  observation  of  a  general  nature, 
and  asserts  a  truth  which  the  experience  of  most  flou- 
rishing nations  can  testify.  Small  rewards  are  honour- 
able, and  awaken  ambition  only  in  honest  minds  ; 
but  exorbitant  rewards  (especially  in  the  way  of  salary, 
i)ension,  &c.)  tempt  avarice  to  obtain  them  by  what- 
ever methods,  and  corrupt  the  mind  still  farther  when 
obtained.  Hence  the  first  are  found  to  tal^e  place  in 
kinpdoms,  and  states,  at  the  time  of  their  rise  ;  the 
latter  are  introduced  by  luxury  and  extravagance, 
when  they  have  reached  the  meridian  of  their  power 
and  opulence,  and  closely  precede  their  decline. 

Sect.  .59.  p.  70. 1.  27.  And,  the  right  of  coimnons  in 
the  Frj/taneian.  The  Prytaneum  was  a  common  hall, 
near  the  senate-house,  where  the  Prytanes  dieted  to- 
gether at  the  public  expense  ;  and  the  honour  of  diet- 
ing together  with  them,  at  the  public  charge,  was 
usually  conferred  on  such  as  had  signalized  their  zeal 
in  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  was  one  of  the  great- 
est honours  a  citizen  could  receive  as  a  reward  of  bis 
merits.  Vid.  Potter,  1.  I.e.  25.  If  the  word  "  commons" 
should  l)e  thought  too  vulgar,  read, "  the  right  of  a  public 
maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum,"  here,  and  wherever 
the  same  word  may  occur. 

Sect.  60.  p.  70.  1.  40.  The  Panathencta.  An  Athe- 
nian festival  in  honour  of  Minerva  the  protectress  of 
their  city.  Vid.  Potter,  1.  2.  c.  20. 

Stjct.  60.  p.  71.  I.  2.     In  the  Pancratium.     An  exejr- 
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else  wherein  wrestlin|?  and  boxing  were  intermixed, 
and  liberty  was  allowed  the  combatants  to  annoy  their 
adversary  all  manner  of  ways,  down  as  well  as  up,  by 
kicking,  cuffing,  scratching,  biting,  &c.  Vid.  Potter, 
1.  2.  c.  21. 

Sect.  GO.  p.  71.  1.  8.  Some  are  willing  to  bring  their 
bodies  into  a  painful  subjection,  8fC.  Vid.  Epictet.  En- 
chir.  c.  35.  of  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  under- 
gone by  those  who  were  to  contend  at  public  games. 

Sect.  61.  p.  7  1.  1.  22.  The  fight  at  Salamis.  A  fa- 
mous sea-fight,  wherein  Themistocles  gained  a  memo- 
rable victory  over  the  Persian  fleet,  with  a  very  inferior 
force. 

Sect.  61 .  p.  7  1. 1.  24.  Charonea.  A  village  in  Boeo- 
tia,  where  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  between  Philip, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  joint  forces  of  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated, to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Thebans,  and  subver- 
sion of  the  Athenian  power  and  grandeur. 

Sect.  61.  p.  7  1.1.  25.  The  Battle  of  Marathon. 
Marathon  was  a  town  in  Attica,  where  Miltiades,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  beat  a  hundred  thousand  Persians. 

Sect.  6  I .  p.  7  1.  1.  27.  Those  heroes  who  brought  the 
people  buck  from  their  flight  to  Phyle.  At  tlic  head  of 
these  was  Thrasybulus.  There  were,  at  first,  thirty, 
who  retired  from  Athens  to  Phyle,  a  strong  castle  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica,  whicii  they  fortified,  and  defend- 
ed against  thirty  tyrants,  whom  tlie  Lacedemonians 
had  set  over  the  city.  At  last  they  were  joined  by  so 
many  citizens,  that  they  got  the  better  of  the  tyrants, 
and  re-established  the  government  upon  its  former 
footing  of  a  democracy. 

Sect.  61.  p.  71.  1.  28.  Or  than  Aristides,  surnamed 
the  Just;  an  appellation  unlike  what  is  given  Deniosthe- 
?ies.  This  appellation,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in  Vit. 
Dem.  was  Batalus,  a  nickname  given  him,  from  his 
great  effeminacy  and  incontinency  in  his  youth.  Of 
this  nickname  Demosthenes  himself  takes  notice  in  his 
own  oration,  sect.  55. 

Sect.  62.  p.  72. 1.7.     The  river  Stri^mon.     A  river 
in  Thrage. 
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Sect.  62.  p.  72.  1.  10.  Stone  Mercuries.  Statues  or 
pillars  of  stone,  on  which  inscriptions,  sacred  to  the 
memory,  or  glory,  of  any  person,  were  usually  engrav- 
ed. 'J'here  was,  it  seems,  a  whole  portico  at  Athens, 
filled  with  such  statues,  as  monuments  of  the  bravery 
and  virtues  of  their  citizens. 

Sect.  62.  p.  73.  1.  7.  Pcccile.  This  word  sig-nifies, 
*'  various,"  "  variegated."  It  had  this  name  from  its 
containing  a  great  number  of  fine  paintings  by  the 
best  masters. 

Sect.  62.  p.  73.  1.  17.  The  Metroum.  This  was  a 
very  large  temple  at  Athens,  consecrated  to  the  mother 
of  the  gods.     Pausan.  1.  1 .  et  Suid. 

Sect.  63.  p.  74.  1.  13.  Glaucus.  A  celebrated 
champion  of  Caristus,  a  city  in  Euboea  ;  and  according 
to  the  vulgar  opinion,  descended  from  the  sea-god 
Glaucus.  The  truth,  nevertheless,  is,  that  this  descen- 
dant of  a  god  was  only  the  son  of  a  simple  labourer, 
named  Demylus.  One  day  his  plouglishare  being  got 
loose,  Glaucus,  though  very  young,  mended  it  again, 
using  his  fist  only  instead  of  a  hammer.  Demylus 
seeing  what  a  happy  talent  his  son  had  for  striking 
hard,  thought  it  his  duty  to  produce  him  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  At  first  Glaucus,  who  had  not  been  much 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  received  many 
blows  which  put  him  into  but  a  bad  plight ;  but  just  at 
tlie  moment  when  it  was  expected  he  would  give  out, 
and  retire  from  the  lists,  his  father  called  out  to  him, 
*'  What  is  become  of  the  hand,  that  was  strong  enough 
to  hammer  our  plough  ?"  The  young  man  animated 
by  these  words,  struck  his  antagonist  a  decisive  blow. 
He  conquered  several  times  afterwards  at  the  solemft 
games  of  Greece,  twice  at  the  Pythian,  and  eight 
times  at  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games.      Tour. 

Sect.  63.  p.  74.  1.  23.  PatcEcion.  Some  statesman, 
whose  conduct  had,  I  suppose,  been  universally  con- 
demned ;  or  who  was  very  obscure.  I  have  met  with 
no  accounts  of  him  any  where. 

Sect.  63.  p.  74.  1.  30.  The  ancient  folk  of  Athens. 
naXai;^9wv  JxjiAo?.  The  Athenians,  like  all  other  nations, 
Jaad  a  high  esteem  of  their  own  antiquity  j  they  even 
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imagined,  that  their  first  ancestors  sprung  from  the 
earth,  and  were  produced  by  the  soil  they  afterwards 
inhabited.  Hence  they  gave  themselves  the  names  of 
IIaX«»;i^&ovE?,Ai^To;i(;6ov£?,r>)yEV£n,  i.e.  children  of  the  earth. 

vSect.  00.  p.  70.  1.  33.  The  first  glass.  To  ^iv  v^urot 
i^u^,  "  the  first  water."  The  ancienis  measured  their 
time  by  water-glasses,  as  we  by  sand. 

Sect.  66.  p.  70.  1.  37.  The  first  verdict.  In  all 
causes  wherein  the  fine  was  undetermined,  sentence 
was  given  twice.  First,  upon  the  question,  guilty,  or 
not  guilty  ?  Secondly,  upon  the  value  of  the  fine.  Vid. 
Potter,  1.  1 .  c.  2 1 . 

Sect.  70.  p.  7  9.  I.  12.  Do  not  suffer  him  to  wander, 
iic.  to  the  end  of  the  section.  See  this  passage  com- 
mended by  Pliny,  ep.  26.  1.  9.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly 
the  boldness  of  the  figure  here  used  by  our  orator, 
which  Pliny  justifies  and  approves.  This  metaphor  is 
borrowed  from  hunting,  and  carried  on  in  the  words 
tvf^^tvom:,  iia-tXxvuri,  ivtl-npsire.  See  in  the  same  place 
several  other  bold  expressions  in  this  oration  justified. 

Sect.  7  1.  p.  79.  1.  34.  An  edict  that  all  pax t  offences 
should  be  forgotten.  This  edict  was  the  original  of  all 
succeeding  acts  of  amnesty,  and  certainly  such  a  gene- 
rous act  cannot  be  sufficiently  celebrated  by  all  the  ora- 
tory in  the  world.  It  was  worthy  of,  and  has  been 
imitated  by  ages,  which  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Sect.  72.  p.  80.  1.  14,  The  Pirceeus.  The  port  of 
Athens,  built  by  Themistocles,  at  some  miles  distance 
from  the  city. 

Sect.  72.  p.  80. 1.  17.  The  king's  monei/.  The  king, 
in  the  language  of  the  Grecian  writers,  means  always 
the  king  of  Persia. 

Sect.  7  3.  p.  80. 1.  20.  Is  it  not  Ctesiphon's  cause  you 
plead  ?  literally,  "  Is  not  Ctesiphon  the  defendant  in 
this  cause  t" 

Sect.  73.  p.  80.  1.  35.  Cut  off  the,  hair  in  token  of 
sorroio.  This  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair;  on  every 
occasion  of  mourning,  appears  to  have  universally  ob- 
tained in  ancient  times.  The  Grecians  and  easterix 
nations  in  particular,  afford  very  many  instances  of  it. 
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Sect.  73.  p.  80.  1.  38.  Any  paltry  feUoiu.  In  the 
original  >ia.^cc^i/.a.  This  word  usually  sii(nifics,  an  ex« 
piatory  sacrifice,  or  victim.  It  was  sometimes  customary 
to  devote  some  vile  person,  and  sacrifice  him  to  the 
gods,  with  a  view  to  avert  their  vengeance  from  a 
city,  or  nation,  in  times  of  great  public  danger  or 
calamity. 

Sect.  7  1-.  p.  81.  1.  12.  For  this  man's  head  is  his  ca- 
pital stock.  In  the  original,  "  for  he  has  not  a  head,  hut 
a  revenue."  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  jest  some- 
what of  an  English  turn.  Tourreil  observes,  that  Lu- 
cian  seems  to  have  imitated  this  expression,  in  a  place, 
where  he  represents  Jupiter  complaining  of  a  violent 
headache,  and  commanding  Vulcan  to  strike  a  great 
blow  upon  his  forehead  with  an  axe.  Vulcan  after  some 
resistance  obeys,  and  is  greatly  surprised  to  see  Minerva 
issue  forth  out  of  Jupiter's  head,  armed  cap-a-pee. — 
"  Oh,  ho,"  cries  he,  "  you  wear  upon  j'^our  shoulders, 
not  a  head,    but  a  camp."     Ov  K£^«Ar,v,  aXKoc,  cfl^atro- 

'TTlOiV, 

Sect.  76.  p.  82.  1.  2.  And  further  reproaches  me 
ivith  my  acquaintance,  and  frequent  conversing  with  young 
persons  in  our  academies.  It  was  a  custom  at  Athens 
with  some  men,  whose  vanity  was  delighted  with  a  lit- 
tle outward  applause,  to  walk  and  shew  themselves  in 
the  schools  and  public  academies,  amongst  young  per- 
sons, to  attract  iheir  notice  and  attention.  The  ancient 
comic  poets  reproach  some  great  men  with  this  foible  ; 
in  particular,  Eupolis :  when  he  had  obtained  any 
prize,  he  went  into  places  frequented  by  young  people, 
to  display  the  marks  of  his  victory,  and  felt  his  vanity 
highly  flattered,  when  they  followed  him  with  their 
eyes,  or  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers.  Aristo- 
phanes, his  rival,  and  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  some- 
what the  less  to  be  credited,  rallies  him  upon  the  taste 
which  he  had  for  such  slender  suffrages  ;  and  pretends, 
that,  for  his  part,  he  never  was  guilty  of  any  such 
weakness,  ^schines  charges  it  also  upon  Demosthe- 
nes. But  this  vanity,  so  ill  judged,  was  not  confined 
to  the  Grecians  only.     This,  with  the  rest  of  their  vices. 
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passed  to  Rome.  Plautus  mentions  a  particular  place 
in  Rome,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  rendezvous  of 
such  coxcombs  as  dehghted  in  this  sort  of  applause. 
And  such  were  the  men  whom  Persius  has  in  view  in 
this  verse. 
"  Quam  pulchrum  digito  monstrari,  et  dicier.  Hie  est  1 

"  What  a  charming  pleasure  it  is,  to  be  shewn  ^yith  the 
finger,  and  have  it^said  of  one,  •  that  is  he  !'  "   Tour. 

Sect.  7  8.  p.  82.  1.  5.  lie  accuses  me  in  the  heginning 
of  his  oration.  One  is  led  to  imagine,  by  this,  that 
either  Demosthenes  had  imparted  the  beads  of  his 
intended  oration  to  his  adversary ;  or,  at  least  ihat  he 
had  read  it  to  others,  who  informed  ^schines  of  what 
he  intended  to  say. 

Sect.  7  8.  p.  82.1.  37.  Your  vision  of  Pausamas, 
Compare  this  with  sect.  29.  Pausanias  was  the  mur- 
derer of  Philip.  Tully  has  collected,  in  his  second  book 
De  Oratore.  mdiXiy  facetiousnesses  of  the  Roman  orators, 
and  others,  none  of  which,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
are  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  pure  Attic  raillery, 
contained  in  this  section,  of  our  orator.  Though  his 
antagonist  has  aimed  at  being  facetious  now  and  then 
in  his  reply,  he  has  no  where  succeeded  so  well.  His 
sneers  are  generally  too  bitter,  and  vehement. 

Sect.  81.  p.  83.  1.  ult.  Tripping  up,  Gr.  sf/TroJ^i^n.-. 
This  expression  of  Demosthenes  is  here  intended  to  be 
ridiculed. 

Sect.  81.  p.  84..  1.  16.  You  preferred,  ^fc.  or  more 
literally,  "  the  city's  salt  before  the  hospital  table." — • 
As  the  partaking  of  the  same  table,  and  the  same  salt, 
unites  men  in  the  ties  of  familiarity  and  friendship, 
they  have  always  been  made  the  symbols  of  it.  It  is  a 
proverbial  expression,  "  that  to  be  accjuainted  with  any 
man  thoroughly,  one  should  have  eaten  a  peck  of  salt 
with  hipi."  A  proverb  much  like  this  has  been  of  a 
very  long  standing.  The  salt  and  the  table  therefore 
are  synonymous  terms.  This  answer  of  Demosthenes 
does  not  appear  so  very  absurd,  as  his  adversary  would 
have  it  thought.  1  think,  however,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  .hence,  that  the  ancients  held  the  ties  of  hospita- 
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lity  so  hio-hly  sacred,  that  Ihey  were  not  to  be  violated" 
upon  any  pretence  whatever.  The  city  of  Athens 
prided  itself,  above  all  others,  in  treating  strangers 
comteously,  and  severely  condemning  all  violations  of 
the  ties  of  hospitality.  Tzetzes  informs  us,  that  the 
Athenians  had  the  title  of  O.Ao|e»o.,  or  "  lovers  of 
strangers." 

Sect.  82.  p.  81-.  1.  26.  Come.t  to  his  funeral,  tn  ret 
tivxTu.  The  funeral  was  so  called  from  its  being  per- 
formed on  the  ninth  day  after  the  person's  decease. — 
'Ihe  corpse  was  usually  kept  seven  days,  burned  the 
eighth,  and  on  the  ninth  day  the  ashes  were  interred, 
according  to  Servius.  The  Romans,  who  adopted  most 
of  these  ceremonies,  rendered  the  Greek  word  ivvxtu,  by 
that  of  "  novemdialia."      Tour. 

Sect.  83.  p.  85.  1.  3  1 .  Of  hitter  artful  words,  Sfc. — 
Tliis  heavy  charge  against  Demosthenes  is  not  altogether 
without:  foundation.  He  was  certainly  a  very  impe- 
tuous orator,  and  could  be  as  scurrilous  as  any  body 
when  provoked,  witness  many  passages  in  the  ensuing 
oration  ;  but  then  this  vehemence  was  only  used  upon 
proper  occasions,  and  when  all  the  rules  of  his  art  per- 
mitted it.  If  this  reproach  affects  Demosthenes  as  a 
man,  it  does  not  at  all  reach  him  as  an  orator.  Diony- 
sius^  of  Halicarnassus,  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pain» 
to  vindicate  Demosthenes  from  this,  and  the  like  accu- 
sations of  ^schines;  and  to  him,  for  further  satisfac- 
tion, I  refer  the  curious  critic. 

Sect,  84.  p.  80.  1.  13.  Because  Homer  calls  him  a 
coward,  S)c.  vid.  Iliad.  Sec. 

Sect.  85.  p.  8(J.  1.  32.  The  Dionysian  games.  Or, 
*'  at  the  Bacchanalia." 

Sect,  85.  p.  8fi.  1.  33.  In  the  Cyclian  dances:  or 
"  orbicular  dances  ;"  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Cyclian.  The  dances  of  the  chorus  were  of  a  square 
figure,  we  are  told,  Ttr^wyovot  upon  all  occasions,  except 
when  the  dithyramhi,  i.  e.  hymns  of  Bacchus,  were 
performed.  They  danced  in  an  orbicular  figure,  Hoff- 
man, in  Lexic.  Univers.  Of  the  nature  of  this  dance 
consult  Potter,  lib.  2.  c.  4.  From  hence,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  that  the  Lyric  poets  contended  at  the  fes- 
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tival  of  Hacchus,  who  should  produce  the  finest  dithv- 
rambic  hymn,  tor  some  prize,  cuslomarily  bestowed 
upon  that  occasion.  There  were  therefore  umi)ires 
appointed  by  the  public  to  decicle  of  the  victory,  "ho 
were  also  accountable  to  them,  if  their  decisions  appear- 
ed partial.  These  hymns  were  performed  with  music, 
to  which  the  chorus  danced.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  lang'uage  of  these  compositions  was  not  well 
suited  to  music ;  and,  in  particular,  Cynesias,  Philoxe- 
nus,  and  Cleomenes,  dithyrambic  poets,  are  lashed  by 
Aristophanes  for  this  fault,  and  accused  of  spoiling-  the 
music  at  the  Bacchanalia.  He  calls  them  KvkT^iuv  ^opuv 
aa^t.uioiistfAtcloi.q,  in  Nub. 

Sect.  85.  p.  7  8,  1.  9.  For  the  ballot  is  cast  in  out  of 
sight.  Into  the  urn  set  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
Greek  it  is,  "  the  pebble."  They  used  generally  black 
and  white  pebbles  in  voting;  though  at  different  times 
different  customs  prevailed.  Shells,  little  balls  of  brass, 
and  beans,  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Potter, 
1.  1.  ch.  21. 

Sect.  86.  p.  78.  1.  22.  The  thirti/.  Tyrants  who 
governed  Athens  despoticallj^  being  supported  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  immediately  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  were  expelled  by  Thrasybulus. 

Sect.  89.  p.  89.  1.  25.  When  you  permitted  yourself 
to  he  deputed  ambassador  to  Cleopatra.  Ctesiphon  must 
have  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  eloquence.  He 
could  not  well  have  undertaken  a  more  difficult  and 
delicate  office.  Certainly  no  queen  ever  stood  in  more 
need  of  consolation,  than  Cleopatra  at  that  time.— 
Alexander  her  husband,  and  king  of  Epirus,  had  waged 
war  in  Italy;  a  war  which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to 
him.  His  armies  were  routed,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  but  as  he  was  crossing  a 
river  on  horseback,  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  His 
death  did  not  appease  the  rage  of  his  enemies;  they 
offered  a  thousand  insults  to  his  corpse;  and  after  hav- 
ing hacked  it  to  pieces,  they  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  let  the  miserable  remains  of  this  unfor- 
tunate king  be  carried  back  into  his  dominions,  and  to 
his  wife  Cleopatra,    It  was  in  this  melancholy  conjunc* 
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ture,  that  Ctesiphon  was  deputed  to  condole  with  the 
afflicted  queen.  For  more  particulars  of  the  deplora- 
ble end  of  this  prince,  consult  Liv.  1.  8.  Strab.  1.  6. 
Diod.  1.  19.      Tour. 

Sect.  90.  p.  89.  1.  37.  Chuhrias,  and  Iphicrates,  and 
Timotheus.  Famous  Athenian  generals.  Vid.  Corn. 
Nepot. 

Sect.  90.  p.  90.1.  2.  The  SparUm  Mora.  A  famous 
regiment,  reputed  to  consist  of  about  900  men,  on 
which  was  the  greatest  dependance  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian army.  It  was  entirely  cut  off  by  Iphicrates,  the 
Athenian  general,  in  a  battle  near  Corinth. 

Sect.  90.  p.  90.  I.  14-.  IVe  exterminate  out  of  our 
country,  beams,  stones,  or  iron  things,  if  they  fall  upon 
any  person,  and  kill  him,  ^c.  This  law  was  made  by- 
Draco,  to  instil  into  his  countrymen  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence for  murder;  and  afterwards  left  in  force  by  Solon, 
when  he  amended  Draco's  laws.  Vid.  Potter,  ch.  20.  of 
the  court  Etti  n^vra^Eio;,  where  all  such  trials  of  inani- 
mate things  were  held.  Tourreil  is  of  opinion,  that 
Draco  might  have  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Moses ;  and  that  he  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  made  this 
law,  that  of  Moses  relating  to  murders  committed  by 
mischievous  oxen  :  Exod.  xxi.  28.  "  If -an  ox  gore  a 
man,  or  a  woman,  that  they  die,  then  the  ox  sliall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten." 

Sect.  92.  p.  9 1 . 1.  39.  In  a  state  of  dotage  or  phrensy, 
Plato  had  made  use  of  a  similar  expression.  "  When 
I  had  a  mind,"  says  he,  "to  have  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, I  found  the  people  of  Athens  already  grown  old 

^»j^ov    Ka.TiXacQov     ri^y)     v^ia^vn^oy."       A  thought  wh'.ch 

Cicero  improves  upon.  "  Plato,"  says  he,  "  having 
found  the  people  of  Athens  nearly  doting  already  with 
old  age  : — cumoftendissetpopulum  Atheniensem  prope 
jam  de^ipientem  senectute."      Tour. 

Sect.  92.  p.  92.  1.  2.  But  like  men  from  a  club,  ifc. 
This  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  distribution  of  the  thea- 
tral  money  amongst  the  poorer  citizens,  who,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  were  inclined  to  favour  those  dema- 
a-o"-ues  mo!>t,  who  would  insure  to  them  the  continuance 
of  that  distribution.  The  original  says,  literally,  "  afier 
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dividing  the  fragments,"  t«  -mc^K^vrx ;  and  seems  to  en- 
courage an  opinion,  (which  1  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
adopt,  out  of  regard  to  the  known  politeness  of  the 
Athenians)  that  in  such  entertainmentSi  where  every 
one  bore  a  part  in  the  expense,  they  used  to  divide 
what  was  left,  and  share  it  equally  among  themselves, 
probably  to  send  home  to  their  houses.  I  have  there- 
fore given  it  the  turn  which  the  judicious  M.  De 
Tourreil  has  given  it,  warning  my  reader,  at  the  same 
time,  that  such  a  rendering  is  a  sort  of  liberty  taken 
with  the  tejit. 

Sect.  93.  p.  92. 1.  1 1,  And  not  lon^  ago,  another  pri- 
vate person,  zvho  xvas  going  off'  to  Rhodes.  Correct, 
"went  ofFto  Rhodes."  This  person  was  Leocrates.  He 
fled  to  Rhodes,  at  the  time  of  the  consternation  at 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  at  Chseronea,  but  afterward*' 
returned  to  Athens,  when  all  was  quiet  again;  and  in- 
stead of  being  silent,  after  such  an  act  of  cowardice, 
behaved  very  insolently  and  turbulently.  Whereat 
many  were  offended,  and  particularly  the  orator  Ly- 
curgus,  who  brought  him  to  a  trial,  for  transgressing 
a  decree  made  at  that  time,  forbidding  every  citizen  to 
go  out  of  Athens.  The  success  of  which  trial  we  here 
learn.  The  oration  which  Lycurgus  spoke  against  him 
is  still  extant.      Tour. 

Sect.  93.  p.  92.  1.  14.  The  pebbles  ivere  equally  divi' 
ded.  When  the  voices  were  equal  for  acquitting,  and 
condemning  any  criminal,  mercy  took  place  of  justice 
amongst  the  Athenians,  and  the  criminal  was  acquitted. 
A  rule  altogether  agreeable  to  justice  and  humanity. 

Sect,  93.  p.  92.  1.  21.  Will  you  not  send  axvay,  ^c. 
This  passage  is  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny,  for  the  bold- 
ness of  the  metaphors  introduced  in  it.  In  the  original, 
literally,  "  or  seize  on  him  as  a  pirate  of  the  public, 
sailing  through  the  administration  upon  words."  Very 
bold  and  extraordinary  indeed! 

Sect.  93.  p.  92.  1.  27.  In  a  fexo  days  the  Pythian 
games,  ^'c.  At  these  the  Amphictyonic  council  as- 
sembled at  Delphos,  presided.  So  then  it  was  near  the 
time  of  their  session  i  and  that  ib  the  council  here 
Bpoken  of. 
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Sect.  94.  p.  92.  1.  37.  Do  not  feed  and  pamper 
ambition,  ifc.  I  think  the  verb  «^w  should  be  here  un- 
derstood in  its  signification  "  pasco,"  and  then  it  pre- 
sents the  reader  with  a  clearer  sense  than  if  it  should 
here  signify  "  distribuo  ;"  and  I  have  ventured  to  trans- 
late it  accordingly. 

Sect.  95.  p.  9'i.  Here  begins  the  peroration.  No- 
thing can  be  more  spirited,  more  grand,  more  pathetic. 
The  orator,  by  his  art,  recals  the  past,  raises  the  dead, 
gives  life  and  language  to  monumental  repositories, 
and  brings  all  the  heroes  that  ever  benefited  or  adorn- 
ed his  country,  to  be  his  advocates.  They  speak,  they 
argue,  they  plead,  they  reproach.  Then  he  calls  down 
the  gods  to  attest  his  uprightness  and  zeal,  and  rests 
his  cause  with  them.  He  omits  notliing,  says  M.  De 
Touncil,  to  engage  all  nature  in  his  quarrel,  and  to  stir 
up  heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  men  against  his  anta- 
gonist. 

Sect.  95.  p.  03.  1.  32.  Arthmius,  the  Zelite.  In  the 
third  Philippic,  Demosthenes  gives  us  full  satisfaction 
concerning  this  Arthmius.  Zelea  was  a  town  in  the 
Persian  dominions.  This  Zelite,  in  obedience  to  the 
king  his  master's  command,  brought  gold  for  him  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  which  was  resented  at  Athens ;  and 
though  he  had  some  connexions  of  hospitality  with 
their  republic,  the  Athenians  proscribed  him  publiclj^, 
and  ordered  this  mscription  to  be  engraven  on  a  pillar 
of  brass,  which  was  preserved  in  the  citadel :  "  Be 
Arthmius,  the  Zelite,  son  of  Pythonax,  infamous,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  their  confede- 
rates, he  and  his  posterity,  because  he  brought  gold  out 
of  Media  into  Peloponnesus."  Demosthenes  delivers 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  by  this  is  implied  a  capital 
punishment ;  and  that  after  this  it  was  lawful  for  any 
one  to  kill  him,  and  be  guiltless  ;  and  backs  his  opi- 
nion by  a  good  reason.  Vid.  tertiam  Philip.  I  have 
used  the  Honourable  Colonel  Stanhope's  translation,  in 
tlie  quotation. 

END  OF  THE  ANNOT.MIONS  TO  THE  FIRST  ORATION. 
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DEMOSTHENES  FOR  THE  CROWN. 


Sect.  1.  line  1.  1  HIS  exordium  has  been  the  con- 
stant admiration  of  all  ages,  and  is  justly  esteemed  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence.  That  great  rhetorician  and 
critic,  Qiiintilian,  has  mentioned  it  frequently  in  his 
books  De  Inst.  Oral,  as  a  pattern,  and  criticises  even 
Ujjfin  the  flow  of  the  words  and  cadences  of  the  periods. 
Vid.  Quint,  lib.  9.  c.  4.  And  Lucian  infonns  us,  that 
the  orators  of  his  time  used  to  steal  the  exordiunjs  of 
Demosthenes,  and  convert  them,  with  some  small  al- 
teration, to  their  own  u.-e.  And  in  another  place  the 
same  author  puts  this  particular  exordium  in  the  mouth 
of  the  goddess  of  rhetoric,  herself  pleading  her  own 
CHUse;  than  which  no  higher  compliment  can  be 
j)aid  it. 

It  is  a  very  long  one,  and  takes  up  the  four  first  sec- 
tions of  the  oration.  But  considering  how  many  pre- 
fafory  points  are  to  be  settled  in  it,  it  is  as  concise  as 
possible.  The  protection  of  the  gods  must  be  implored  ; 
tl>e  pity  and  favour  of  the  judges  must  be  conciliated ; 
and  ibeir  prejudices  removed,  ^schines  had  insisted, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak  in  this  cause 
at  all  ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  was  permitted,  that  he  should 
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be  required  to  proceed  in  his  defence,  by  the  same 
method,  which  had  been  observed  in  his  accusation. 
All  this  must  be  replied  to.  Besides  this,  he  must  apo- 
logize for  the  very  matter  of  his  oration,  in  which  he  is 
necessarily  obliged  to  display  his  own  services  and 
merits.  Considering  therefore,  I  say,  how  many  things 
are  requisite  to  be  done  in  this  exordium,  they  could 
not  well  be  done  in  a  less  compass.  And  it  is  ad- 
mirable to  observe  how  all  this  is  done,  yet  no  formal 
method  appears  in  the  doing  it.  The  discourse  flows 
naturally,  and  no  aft'ectation  of  art  is  seen  ;  yet  there 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  the  most  consummate  art. 
I  cannot  help  bestowing  some  few  remarks  upon  it. 

Sect.  l.l.   1.     /  humbly  make  my  prayer.     Nothing 
sets  off  eloquence  so  much  as  modesty  in  the  orator  ; 
humility  therefore,  and  a  submissive  language,  accom- 
panied with  a  suitable  gesture  and  deportment,  are 
peculiarly  graceful  in  an  exordium.     Here  we  have  an 
instance  of  it,  in  one  of  the  greatest  masters.     It  is 
great  pity  we  cannot  have  a  sight  of  this  excellent  ora- 
tor enlivening  this  address  with  that  wonderful  action, 
in  which  be  excelled  all  his  rivals  in  eloquence  ;  and 
of  which  JEschines,  in  particular,  retained  so  lively  an 
impression.     For  when,  in  his  banishment,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  rehearse,  in  the  rhetoric  school  which 
he  founded  at  Rhodes,  this  oration  of  his  adversary's, 
and  it  met  with  great  applause  from  the  audience^  he 
could  not  kelp  crying  out,  "  What  would  you  have 
said  then,  if  you  had  seen  the  savage  himself?"     By 
which  speech  he  did  no  less  honour  to  his  own  candour, 
than  to  his  rival's  merit.     However,  to  help  my  reader 
to  the  best  notion  1  can,  of  his  posture  at  this  time, 
which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  a  trivial  circum- 
stance, I  shall  present  him  with  what  Quintilian  has 
said  of  it.    "  Est  et  ille  verecundoe  orationi  aptissimus, 
quo  quatuor  primis  leviter   in    summum   coeuntibus 
digitis,  non  procul  ab   ore  aut  pectore  fertur  ad  nos 
manus  et  deinde  prona,  ac  paululum  prolata,  laxatur. 
Hoc   modo  coepisse  Demosthenem,  credo,  in  illo  pro 
Ctesiphonte  timido  summissoque  principio,"  1. 1 1.  c,  S. 
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"  The  posture  which  best  suits  the  expression  of  mo- 
desty, is,  when  the  thumb  and  three  first  Answers  sUghtly 
meeting  at  top,  the  hand  is  advanced  towards  us  from 
near  the  mouth  or  breast,  and  then  let  fall,  and  a  little 
extended  as  it  slackens.  Afier  this  manner,  I  am  per- 
suaded, Demosthenes  began  in  that  timid  and  submis- 
sive exordium  for  Ctesiphon."  Add  to  this  the  eyes 
in  the  posture  wherein  Ovid  describes  those  of  Ulysses, 
Met.  1.  15.  "Gently  lifted  up  from  a  short  dejection 
to  the  ground," 

-Oculos  paulum  tcUure  moratos 


Sustulit  ad  proceres,- 


and  the  picture  will  be  almost  complete. 

Sect.  1.1.  2.  To  all  the  gods  and  goddesses.  Qicn; 
7r«5-t  Koci  7raso-«i;.  Demostheiles  is  thought,  in  this  place, 
to  have  had  in  view  a  well-known   line  in   Homer  : — 

KexXute  fji.iv  'TTuvreq  re  Gsoi,  Trctaxi  te  Gsanian.  The  Cadence 
of  these  words,  before  a  short  pause,  has  been  always 
admired  for  its  sweetness.  Quintilian  takes  particular 
notice  of  it. 

Sect.  1 .  1.  2.  T/ie  same  measure  of  gnod-will.  Ob- 
serve, at  once,  the  modesty,  yet  the  consciousness  of 
desert,  nobly  expressed,  in  this  request.  The  modesty  ; 
he  asks  for  no  more  than  his  due.  The  consciousness 
of  his  own  deserts;  his  merits  are  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  as  nnich  favour  as  he  needs,  since  he  asks  for  no 
more.  Then  how  artful!  The  same  breath  which  im- 
plores the  gods,  bespeaks  the  good-will,  and  conciliates 
the  affections  of  the  judges,  who  feel  themselves  won 
before  they  are  well  addressed. 

Sect.  1.1.  5.  And  to  you  all.  He  does  not  only 
supplicate  the  gods,  and  sooth  his  judges,  but  he 
begins  the  attack  upon  his  adversary  all  in  the  same 
period.  This  expression  is  intended  to  put  the  audience 
in  mind  of  the  accusation  of  Timarchus,  who  being 
convicted,  by  iEschines,  of  the  most  dissolute  morals, 
was  excluded  from  all  the  public  privileges  of  a  citizen, 
and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  disgrace,  hanged  him- 
self.    All  informations  were  very  justly  odious  amongst 
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&0  bumatie  a  people  as  that  of  Athens,  because  ther 
were  o-enerally  made  to  reck  the  malice  of  men,  upon 
such  as  were  any  way  obnoxious  to  themselves  ;  and 
not,  as  it  was  always  pretended,  to  serve  the  public. 
Wherefore  Demosthenes  here  declares,  that  he  had 
never,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  public,  oppressed, 
or  informed  against  private  citizens, — subaud.  as 
iEschines  had  done. 

Sect.  1.1.6.  Because  it  hizhly  concerns  yourselves. 
Here  he  farther  insinuates  himself  mto  his  judges' favour, 
though  his  address  is  still  to  the  gods,  by  making  their 
religfon  and  reputation  seem  more  his  concern  than 
the  obtaining  justice  for  himself. 

Sect.  1.  I.  ^.  Consult  my  adversary.  Or  better, 
lilerallv, "  make  my  adversary  your  counsellor."  A  beau- 
tiful anl'ithesis,  a  figure  ahvays  most  happily  employed 
in  setting  absurdities  in  a  striking  light.  This  beauty 
is  observed  by  Ulpian. 

Sect.  2.  I.  1.  After  all,  I  must  needs  lie  under  many 
more  disadvantages.  Ulpian  calls  this  a  second  exor- 
dium. I  own  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  notion 
of  so  many  exordiums  to  the  same  oration ;  and  think 
it  sufficient  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  distinct,  but  neces- 
sary part,  of  a  single  exordium,  which  consists  of  seve- 
ral parts,'  all  conspiring  to  one  end,  and  forming  al- 
together one  perfect  whole,  which  would  be  defective  if 
an°y  of  those  parts  had  been  omitted.  The  end,  I 
mean,  is  to  pave  the  way  for  ushering  in  his  defence 
with  all  possible  advantage ;  to  eftect  which  little  had 
been  necessary,  had  he  been  the  accuser  only,  and  so 
had  spoken  first. 

Sect.  2.  1.  5.  From  your  favour.  Ulpian  observes, 
that  here  is  a  judicious  substitution  of  the  words,  "  your 
favour  for  a  crown  ;"  because  it  was  what  he  needed 
most :  I  add,  and  much  more  modest.  This  part  of  the 
exordium  is  far  more  humble  than  the  former  section. 
There  was  much  of  dignity  in  the  manner  of  the  sup- 
plications ;  "he  seems,"  says  Ulpian,  "to  give  more 
than  he  asks ;"  he  counsels  his  judges  with  an  air 
of  authority,  and  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  oath,  and 
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♦heir  reputation.  BtU  here  he  set-lcs  a  way  to  their  be- 
nevolence thruiijuli  their  pity.  He  is  huuible  iiideefl, 
dejected  even  to  ^llperstilion,  a  weakness  always  attend- 
ant upon  fear. 

Sect.  2.  p.  96.  1.  1.  For  should  I  indeed — This 
■aposiopesjs  is  admirable,  and  is  mentioned  by  Quioti- 
lian,  as  of  equal  beauty  with  the  famous  "  qnos  ego" — of 
Virji;il.  Exce>ses  cannot  be  described,  therefore  the 
.painter  throws  a  veil  over  tiiem.  The  excess  of  de- 
spair which  our  orator  wouhl  be  in,  should  he  lose  his 
countrymen's  favour,  is  best  described  by  leaving  it  to 
our  imagination. — Yet  his  art,  in  leaving  it  to  that,  is 
concealed  under  a  pretence  of  fear,  lest  what  he  might 
say  should  prove  ominous. 

Sect.  2.  p.  96.  1.  2.  But  I  will  not  utter  any  thing 
ominous.  The  heathens  of  antiquity,  and  above  all  the 
Athenians,  held  many  words  ominous,  or  ill-boding. — 
They  called  them  ^t/^9»u»«i.  And  he  that  spoke  them 
was  said  07^a.j-<pniAuv,  The  same  is  here  meant  by 
^vax^^i  e»9rEn^,  They  were  particularly  superstitious  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  them,  and  avoided  them  sometimes 
by  using  for  them  words  of  a  direct  contrary  significa- 
tion, as  EfjMJHoi?  for  E§»nvEf.  Vid.  Potter,  1.  2.  c  17. 
Tourreil  quotes,  upon  this  occasion,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, another  passage  of  our  orator,  which  has  in  it  so 
much  of  the  Attic  delicacy,  and  conveys  so  good  a 
notion  of  the  thing,  that  I  cannot  help  giving  it  here  : — 

Tore  |U.£ir  i  TToAi?  Vfji-Uv,  xxi  7?i?  iviropn,  r-cti  x^r.fxccTi'-v.  Nt)y  Of 
tvicofrto-n,  on  yu^  «Tiy  Mym,  xon  i>ir,  |3Aa«7^rjp,E»:'.  IhlS  pas- 
sage is  in  his  oration  cont.  Leptin.  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  splendor  of  Athens.  It  may  be 
translated  thus :  "  In  those  days  indeed  our  city  was 
rich  in  territories,  and  in  money  ;  but  now  our  riches 
are  to  come  ;  for  so  must  I  say,  and  not  utter  any  si- 
nister presage." 

Sect.  2.  p.  96.  1.  4.  Out  of  ivanfonness.  There  is 
great  enei-gy  in  the  original  words  ex  ■m^iua-ion;.  Sallust 
was  so  pleased  with  this  expression,  that  he  has  adopt- 
ed it  with  the  whole  turn  of  the  period.  "  Nos  pro 
liberlate,  pro  patria,  pro  vita  certaraiisi  illis  supervaca- 
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neum  est  pugnare  pro  polentia  paucorum." — "  We,  on 
our  side,  fight  for  liberty,  for  our  country,  for  life  ;  in 
tliein,  it  is  wantonness  to  fight  for  estabhshing  the  do- 
minion of  a  few  men."     Tourreil. 

Sect.  2.  p.  96.  1.  10.  Yet  should  I,  through  fear  upon 
this  account,  abstain  ?  Here  it  appears  what  use  our 
orator  intends  to  make  of  the  pity  he  has  been  endea- 
vouring to  excite.  It  was  to  slide  in,(  imperceptibly, 
an  excuse  for  the  whole  matter  of  his  discourse,  which 
is  little  else  than  a  recital  of  his  own  praises.  He  does 
it  too  in  the  most  gentle  manner, — "  should  I  through 
fear  abstain?"  He  does  all  but  ask  his  judges,  says 
Ulpian,  whether  he  shall  abstain,  or  not?  And  obtains 
leave  of  their  piety  and  equity. 

Sect.  2.  p.  96.  1.  17.  To  speak  of  myself.  Not  to 
praise  myself,     Ulpian. 

Sect.  2.  p.  96.  I.  1  8.  In  the  most  modest  manner. — 
In  the  original  i;  is  an  Attic  pleonasm.  Ulp.  ed. 
Parisiens, 

Sect.  '2.  p.  96.  1.  21.  You  tvill  all  grant,  that  this 
cause  is  of  equal  concern  to  ine  and  Ctesiphon.  This  is 
an  answtrr  to  what  his  adversary  had  advanced,  viz. 
thai  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  speaking  in  the  pre-- 
«ent  case.  But  mark  what  sort  of  proof  he  uses.  He 
sii])poses  the  fact  so  evident,  that  unless  his  judges  are 
v<»id  of  common  sense,  they  must  needs  grant  him  his 
point.     Ulp. 

Sect.  3.  p.  96. 1.  3 1.  I  entreat  and  beseech,  a|»w  x«»  ^to- 
//««.  Ulpian  observes,  that  here  dignity  and  humility  are 
l>U  ndcd  together.  The  first  word  «|jw  signifies  rather 
*'  to  claim  as  one's  due ;"  ^lo^ui  is  evidently  a  word  of 
the  lowest  submission. 

Sect.  3.  p.  96.  1.  ult.  Not  distrusting  your  integrity. 
This  turn  is  wonderfully  artful,  elegant,  Attic.  The 
orator  is  exciting  his  judges  to  benevolence,  therefore  he 
fears  that  his  so  frequent  reminding  them  of  their  oath, 
would  look  like  calling  their  integrity  in  question, 
therefore  he  puts  his  excuse,  as  it  were,  into  Solon's 
mouth.  With  what  weight,  with  what  seeming  proba- 
hihty  is  this  conducted  ! 
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Sect.  4.  p.  07.  1.  12.  /  will  invoke  the  gods  again. 
He  ends  his  exordium  as  he  began  it,  by  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.  This  is  intended  to  give  the 
judges  a  high  opinion  of  his  regard  for  religion;  as  be- 
ing persuaded,  that  there  is  no  way  more  certain  to 
est"abhsh  a  behef  of  our  words,  than  by  introducing 
them  with  a  shew  of  piety,  which  both  does  give,  and 
ought  to  give  the  best  sanction  to  all  the  actions  and 
words  of  men.     Tourreil. 

Ulpian  is  here  pleased  to  express  great  dislike  at  their 
notion,  who  call  this  a  fourth  exordium;  and  says, 
that  four  exordiums  can  never  be  allowed,  let  orators 
be  ever  so  mad.  Yet  he  himself  has  allowed  three, 
which  I  think  is  almost  as  absurd. 

Sect.  5.  p.  97.  h  22.  If  Mschines  had  confined,  Ifc. 
Cicero  has  copied  this  whole  passage  in  his  oration  pro 

Sylla  : "  Si  L.  Torquatus  Syllam  solum  accusasset,  ego 

quoque  hoc  tempore  nihil  aliud  agerem,  nisi  eum  qui 
accusatus  esset  defenderem.     Sed  cum  ille  tota  oratione 
in  me  esset  invectus,  et  cum,  ut  initio  dixi,  defensionem 
meam  auctoritate  spoliare  voluisset,  etiam  si  dolor  meus 
respondere  non  cogeret,  tamen  ipsa  causa  hanc  a  me 
orationem  flagitasset."— "  If  L.  Torquatus  had  only  ac- 
cused Sylla,  I  would  have  confined  myself  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  person  accused.  But  since  he  has  attacked 
my  character  throughout  his  whole  oration,  with  an  in- 
tent, Ks  I  said  before,  to  rob  my  defence  of  all  weight 
and'credit  with  you,  even  though  the  smart  of  my  own 
injury  did  not  compel  me  to  reply,  yet  the  interest  of 
my  cause  itself  would  have  claimed  from  me  this  vindi- 
cation."    M.  De  Tourreil,  Avho  observes    and   quotes 
this  imitation  more  at  large,  has,  1  suppose,  in  haste, 
mistranslated  the   latter   part  of  it ;  for  he  renders  it 

ttius: "  I  should  owe  my  ministry  to  the  care  of  my 

reputation,  if  1  did  not  owe  it  to  the  innocence  of  Sylla." 

Sect.  5,  p.  97.  1.  33.     Mark  how  simple  and  fair  an 

answer  I  give.     Every  body  sees  that   this  fair  answer 

has  more  rhetoric  than   argument  in   it.     Tiie  orator 

■was  very  sure  his  judges  would  not  take  him  at  his 

word. 
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Sect.  5.  p.  98.  1.  13.  /  am  not  so  mad.  Some  edi- 
tions read  fientofji.on^  but  most,  TsrtKpwjaai.  The  Greek 
scholiast  derives  this  verb  from  the  evil  spirit  rv^u;*.  if 
so,  it  signifies  "  to  be  possessed;"  though  he  doubts 
whether  it  may  not  come  from  rupt;,  "fumum  excito  ;" 
and  then  it  si<;nifies  "  to  have  the  mind  darkened,  as  it 
were,  with  a  thick  smoke  or  mist." 

Sect.  5.  p.  98.  1.  17.  Jf  it  be  pleasing  to  the  present 
assemblj/.  Ulpian  observes,  that  such  things  are  always 
pleasing  to  an  audience.  Most  men  are  delighted  with 
blearing  invectives,  we  have  been  already  told  by  Demo- 
sthenes himself;  he  may  therefore  very  safely  ask  his 
hearers  leave  to  do  them  a  pleasure.  It  has  ratlier  the 
weight  of  a  promise,  and  looks  like  a  compromise  of 
this  nature.  If  you  will  indulge  me  a  patient  hearing, 
whilst  I  make  my  own  encomium,  I  will  divert  you,  in 
my  turn,  at  the  expense  of  my  adversary. 

Sect.  6.  p.  98.  1.  27.  Yet  no  man  ought,  Sfc.  This 
place  is  manifestly,  and  avowedly  by  all,  corrupt.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  restore  it,  by  reading  for  Tuv  fxiv  toi 
— Tu)ii  x.ui  Toi :  and  for  a  ya.^  oc^oti^na&ai — ovk  a^Jtt^e.crflaj. 
li  this  conjecture  does  not  please,  (though  I  think  it 
gives  a  Consistent  sense  to  the  passage)  the  learned 
reader  may  solve  the  difficulty  any  way  that  he  likes 
better,  .iischiues  had  attempted  to  exclude  Demosthenes 
from  his  right  of  speaking  to  the  people;  and  I  think  it 
Very  nati  ral  that  he  should  bring  that  very  attempt 
against  I  im  as  a  proof  of  malice  in  the  prosecution. 
Wolfius  gives  it  another  turn,  but  does  not  seem  satis- 
fied with  his  conjecture.  Tourreil  defends  and  follows 
Jt.  Ulpian  seems  to  suppose  there  is  a  transposition  in 
the  sentences.  If  the  second  and  third  periods  of  the 
section  change  i)laces,  there  will  result  nearly  the  same 
stn>e  as  I  have  given  it. 

Sect.  G.  p.  98.  1.  34.  Tragic  strain.  This  expression 
seems  to  be  used  on  purpose  to  remind  iEschines  of  his 
former  station  in  life,  that  of  an  actor.  And  indeed  he 
takes  all  oppoilunities  to  hit  it  in  his  teeth;  as  again  in 
this   very  section,  p.  yy.  1.    i  tj.    "in    a  declamatory 

farce,'    vTrcxpivirxt, 
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Sect.  6.  p.  98.  1.  36.      Tilings  worthy  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  council.     De  wj-ayytXta,  vid.  Potter. 

Sect.  6.  p.  1)8.  1.  ult.     For  it  is  evident,   8fc.     This 
sentence  has  been  difflrently  understood  by  translators. 
Wolfius  makes  very  free  with  the  text,  and  translates  as 
if  he  read  o?  for  d,  thus  : — "  cum  enim  Ctesiphontem 
propter  me  persequi  judicio  possit,  ipsi  mihi  profecto, 
si  convinci  posse  confideret,  non  pepercisset :" — "  for 
he  who  could  indict  Ctesiphon  upon  my  account,  would 
certainly  not  have  spared  me  myself,  if  he  had  thought 
I  could  have  been   convicted."     Here   is   certainly   a 
change  likewise  of  the  last  word  in  the  sentence  ly^at- 
,l.aTor  This  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  is  a  very  unnecessary 
straining  the  text,'  for  the  sake  of  a  sort  of  point,  which, 
after  all,  does  not  fall  into  the  argument  with  propriety 
and  connexion.     The  orator  is  here  shewing,  that  the 
manner  in  which  his  adversary  attacks  him  is  not  just 
or  fan-.     "  For,  first,"  says  he,  "  /Eschines  would  un- 
justly deprive  me  of  my  r^ght  of  making  a  defence  for 
myself  before  the  people.     Then  he  did  not  accuse  me 
at  a  proper  time,  when  the  facts  were  newly  committed. 
Again,  he  indicts  Gtesiphon,  but  accuses  me.    All  these 
instances  of  irregularity  in  his  proceeding  shew  plainly, 
that  he  acts  the  part  of  a  nialicious  enemy,  and  not  of 
a  liiir  accuser,  moved  thereto,  as  he  pretends,  by  his 
love  of  justice,  and  zeal  for  the  public."    By  admitting 
Wolfius's  interpretation,  (and  the  same   is  adopted  by 
Tourreil)  the  order  and  uniformity  of  the  argument  is 
disturbed,  besides  an  unnatural  construction  put  upon 
the  words  themselves.     Another  difficulty  is  to  conceive 
how    ttjMyx^i'   EJOf/.to-EK   can   be    made   to   signify   "  he 
thought  he  could  convict,"  which  plainly  imports   no 
more"  than  "he  thought   to  convict."     If  this  remark 
shui^liJ  seem  somewhat  long,  1  thought  myself  obliged 
to  give  my  reasons  for  varying  from  the  great  authori- 
ties which  decide  for  a  ddferent  rendering. 

Sect.  7.  p.  99.  1.  30.  But  J  iviil  further  examine 
than  all  singly.  The  Greek  scholiast  remarks  here  the 
authority  imjtiied  in  this  expression.  What  confidence 
the  orator  thews  in  his  own  innocence,  and  how  rcaUy 
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he  seems,  not  to  submit,  but  to  bring  his  own  actions 
to  a  severe  scrutiny. 

Sect.  7.  p.  99.  1.  31.  And  also  all  the  falshoods,  Sfc. 
Ti'lathig  to  the  peace,  b^c.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  ^s- 
chines's  oration  had  galled  Demosthenes  so  much  as  his 
attempt  to  prove  him  a  time-server,  and  that  he  had 
get  out  in  Philip's  interest,  though  he  had  afterwards 
been  so  strenuous  an  opposer  of  him.  Therefore  he 
sets  himself  first  to  refute  that  charge^  how  well,  let 
the  judicious  reader  determine  for  himself. 

Sect.  7.  p.  99.  1.  39.  The  Phocian  war.  This  nar- 
rative begins  the  orator's  apology.  Mention  has  been 
before  made  of  the  sacrilegious  Phocian  war,  and  its 
issue.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat,  that  as  the  Pho- 
cian cause  was  generally  esteemed  impious,  so  those 
pow'ers  who  joined  them  underwent  much  odium  upon 
that  account.  Our  orator  therefore  softens  this  alli- 
ance of  the  Athenians,  by  attributing  it  to  a  humane 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  so  considerable  a  people 
of  Greece,  though  indeed  their  actions  were  not  quite 
justifiable. 

Sect.  7.  p.  100. 1.  7.  Leuctra.  A  town  in  Bceotia, 
where  the  Thebans,  under  the  conduct  of  Epaminon- 
das  and  Pelopidas,  gained  a  great  and  decisive  battle 
over  the  Lacedemonian  forces ;  a  blow  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  immoderate  power  of  Sparta. 

Sect.  8.  p.  1 0 1 . 1.  6.  Aristodemus  the  player.  When 
Philip,  and  the  Athenians,  were  both  tired  of  the  war, 
in  which  they  had  been  long  engaged,  and  were  will- 
ing to  conclude  a  peace,  neither  of  them  cared  to 
make  the  first  overtures,  being  uncertain  how  they 
would  be  received.  It  happened,  about  this  time,  that 
Aristodemus  -and  Neoptolemus,  tragedians  of  Athens, 
went  into  Macedonia  to  exhibit  their  art,  their  profes- 
sion being  a  passport  for  them  any  where.  Philip 
caressed  them  much,  and  made  them  presents,  assuring 
them  that  he  had  a  great  regard  and  kindness  for  their 
country ;  which,  at  their  return  to  Athens,  they  took 
care  to  report  with  advantage,  adding  much  to  the  ho- 
nour and  praise  of  Philip.     Whereupon  the  Athenians 
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were  encouraged  to  send  ambassadors  to  negociate  a 
peace  with  Philip,  and  this  Aristodemus  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  chosen  one  of  that  number,  with  Ctesiphon, 
iEschines,  Demosthenes,  Philocrates,  and  five  others. 
Vid.  Arg.  ad  Or.  Deni.  de  falsa  Legatione. 

Sect.  9.  p.  103.  1.  1.  The  most  convenient  places. 
JEschines  had  rallied  him  upon  the  stir  he  made  about 
these  obscure  places.  Demosthenes  answers,  that  it 
was  not  their  size,  but  their  situation  made  them  worth 
regarding.     Vlp. 

Sect.  1 2.  p.  1 06. 1.  1 7 .  The  general  upon  duty.  Tlie 
Athenians  elected  yearly  ten  generals,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  command  of  their  armies.  They  were  called 
realriyok.  Some  think  it  was  customary  to  add  thereto 
iwt  ru*  ovXuv,  not  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  but  in  the 
same  signification,  as  r^ocinyn  simply.  Some,  as  Peti- 
tus  in  particular,  imagine,  that  the  r^olnyo;  tiT\,  run  hir- 
>.aiy  signifies,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  general  upon 
duty,  or  in  actual  command.  This  latter  opinion  I 
have  followed,  because  it  seems  most  proper  in  this 
place. 

Sect.  14.  p.  108.  1.  21.  The  Illyrians  and  Triballi. 
States  bordering  upon  Macedonia,  and  subdued  by 
Phili|j ;  formerly  independent,  but  not  of  the  Grecian 
body. 

Sect.  15.  p.  110.  1.  2.  You  had  long  ago — been  un- 
done. Not  "  ruined  your  country."  For  this  way  an 
ominous  expression  is  averted  from  the  people  upon 
the  traitors  only.  This  beautiful  iv(pr,ijinx,  is  observed  by 
Ulpian.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  point  out  the  striking 
beauties  of  this  section,  especially  this  conclusion  of 
it,  to  a  reader  of  even  the  least  taste. 

Sect.  16.  p.  1 10.  I.  8.  A  whole  sink,  Gr.  lw\o^a.ai». 
This  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  following  Athe- 
nian cujitom.  When  great  companies  met,  at  festival 
seasons,  and  drank  hard  all  night,  if  it  happened  that 
any  of  the  company  was  overcome  with  liquor,  and 
fell  asleep  with  his  cup  unemptied  before  him,  his 
companions  the  next  day  (probably  at  day-break, 
about  the  time  of  their  separating)  poured  the  remain- 
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der  of  his  cup  upoa  his  lieatl,  triumphing  thus  over 
his  weakness.  'I'his  metaphor  is  properly  apphed  here 
to  tl  e  accusations  of  /Eschines,  which  were  chiefly  of 
past  and  obsolete  facts.      Sc/iolia.st  ad  he. 

Sect.  ](}.  p.  I  iO.  1.  28.  Whether  do  7/otc  think?  fyc. 
This  is  a  boUl,  hut  oratorial  practice,  to  take  for  fjranted 
what  we  please  ;  to  propose  a  question,  and  confidently 
suppose  the  answer  such  as  we  would  have  it.  This  is 
Tery  noble  and  proper,  and  does  not  surprise  at  all, 
where  the  answer  is  obvious;  but  here,  as  it  is  less 
proper,  and  the  answer  uncertain,  it  must  be  confessed 
the  more  bold  and  forcible,  and  is  characteristic  of  De- 
tnosthenes's  oratory.  For  I  cannot  look  upon  the  ac- 
counts which  the  old  scholiasts  give  of  this  matter, 
as  any  better  than  solutions  which  they  devised  to  ac- 
count for  what  they  did  not  understand;  and  the  more 
because  their  accounts  difier.  Some  say  that  Demo- 
sthenes pronounced  the  word  |x»o-9i)To;.  "  hireling,"  (or 
"tool")  wrong,  on  purpose  that  his  audience  might  re- 
peat the  word  after  him  to  stt  him  right;  and  that  he 
took  advantage  of  that  repetition.  A  low  stratagem 
not  to  be  practised  by  Demosthenes,  and  that  upon 
Athenians  too.  Others  sajr  his  friend  Menander,  who 
was  one  of  his  judges,  gave  this  answer,  to  which  he 
refers  iEschines,  as  the  answer  of  them  all.  Others 
suppose  (absurdly  enough)  that  the  judges  thereupon 
bfgan  to  consult  what  answer  they  should  make,  but 
that  Demosthenes,  without  waiting  to  know,  supposed 
it  in  his  favour,  and  so  proceeded. 

Sect  1  8.  p.  1 1 2.  1.  I  6.  /  am  of  opinion  that  this  too 
is  reducible  to  the  same  question,  ^c.  Here  our  orator, 
well  knowing  what  weak  proofs  he  had  to  bring  of  the 
legality  of  Clesiphon's  edict,  is  willing  to  suggest,  that 
liis  actions  may  merit  such  extraordinary  indulgence, 
that  the  laws  may  properly  be  dispensed  with  in  his 
favour. 

Sect.  18.  p.  112.  1.  20.  I  must  shew  that  there  are 
luivs,  Sfc.  In  the  plural  number.  See  how  many  laws 
he  has  in  readiness,  observes  Ulpian,  though  he  can 
produce  none ! 
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Sect.  IS.  ^.  112.  1.27.  For  fw  ivho  (irrai;r,ts,  Sfc. 
Mark  the  caution  of  Demosthenes !  Sensible  how  di.s- 
pleasin'v  jt  is  to  hear  a  man  speak  his  own  praises,  he 
cannot  begin  without  laynii;-  all  the  blame  upon  his 
adversary,  once  more,  tor  reducing  him  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  it.      Tour. 

Sect.  19.  J).  113.  1.  9.  A  swarm  of  traitors.  The 
Greek  term  <po§a»  is  exceeding  strong  and  expressive. 
Tour. 

Sect.  21.  p.  1  1 1-.  1.31.  BJore  lives  and  treasure. 
Here,  as  Ulpian  observes,  our  orator  insinuates  an  an- 
swer to  an  objection,  often  nuide  by  iEschines,  that  he 
had  squandered,  and  wasted  the  public  money,  by  his 
measrtires. 

Sect.  21.  p.  11  l-.  1-  •'?+•  ^J^  '^'^'^  ^"'"'  •*^<^"  this  very 
Pliilip,  di-c.     This  whole  passage  is  admirable. 

Sect.  21.  p.  1 1  5.  1.  0.  in  the  written  annals,  S)'c.  The 
Greek,  iv  nrxci  y.xi  AoyoK  xa'  ^tu^rnf.cta-i^  is  at  once  so  concise 
and  comprehensive,  that  it  is  inanitable  in  any  other 
language  ;  Xoyoi<;  signifies  not  only  the  harangues  of 
their  orators,  but  history,  conversation,  and  every  way 
of  imparting  knowledge  ;  06«§*i|itao-i  comprises  every 
thing  that  can  be  beheld — the  pubhc  spectacles,  magni- 
ficent buildings,  public  works,  &c. 

Sect.  22.  p.  115,  1.29.  Eubulus,  and  Aristophon, 
and  Diopithes.  Ulpian  admires  greatly  the  order  in 
which  these  names  are  enumerated.  Eubulus  firsts 
who  was  even  esteemed  a  partizan  of  Philip's  ;  next 
Aristophon,  who  though  he  was  tried  several  times  for 
supposed  misdemeanors,  had  been  always  acquitted  j 
and,  in  the  last  place,  Diopithes,  the  very  man  wlio 
<rave  Philip  so  much  trouble  about  those  places  in 
Thrace,  and  whose  cause  had  been  defended  by  De- 
mosthenes in  his  Philippics,  to  give  probability  to  the 

whole. 

Sect.  22.  p.  116.  1.  4.  A  Mj/sian  booty,  i.  e.  a  free 
booty.  A  proverbial  expression,  taken  from  the  weak 
state  of  the  Mysians  in  the  absence  of  their  king  Tele- 
phus.     For,  at  thai  time,  being  in  a  very  defenceless 
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condition,  they  were  plundered  and  pillaged  by  all 
their  nei}xIil)ours.     Vid.  Suidam. 

Sect.  23.  p.  117.  1.  12.  They  shall  further  desire 
him  to  certify  this  in  writing.  In  the  original  xat  raro 
y^ec-^ui  >^iynv.  This  is  evidently  an  afaxoXtsGia,  and  the 
same  word  Xiyuv  instead  of  o»  X6|tf<r»  is  understood  to 
perfect  llie  construction  before  or*  every  time  it  occurs 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  long  sentence.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  the  ambassadors.  Wolfius  declares  the  place 
corrupt,  and  reads  y^a^J/at  S'uv.  Tourreil  refers  the  M- 
yBm  to  Philip,  and  supposes  it  is  meant  that  he  should 
order  an  account  to  be  written  them. 

Sect.  23.  p.  117.  1.  15.  Eubulus  wrote  this  edict. 
F.ubulus  the  friend  of  Philip.  He  must  be  a  great  of- 
fender, since  even  Eubulus  could  think  it  necessary  to 
send  an  embassy  with  complaints  to  him.  It  is  great 
art  therefore  to  recite  Eubulus's  decree  first.      Utpian. 

Sect.  24-.  p.  119.  1.  1.  He  juakes  no  mention  of 
Demosthenes.  He  does  not  name  him,  it  is  true,  ob- 
serves the  scholiast,  but  he  plainly  intimates  him,  and 
includes  him  amongst  those  principal  men  whorw  he 
complains  of. 

Sect.  27.  p.  121.  1.  21.  So  seeing  that  we,  of  all  na^ 
tions,  use  the  most  grain  fetched  from  abroad.  Attica 
was  a  barren,  sandy  country,  and  produced  very  few 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  extent  of  land 
was. very  small,  considering  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Sect.  27.  p.  121.  1.  25.  His  allies  the  Byzantines. 
The  Byzantines  had  deserted  the  Athenians,  their  old 
friends,  and  joined  with  Philip;  till  finding  Philip  had 
a  design  upon  their  liberty,  they  took  an  opportunity 
to  break  with  him,  upon  account  of  his  requiring  them 
to  assist  him  in  his  war  against  the  Athenians ;  be- 
cause this  furnished  them  with  a  good  plea  for  asking 
protection  from  Athens  again.  The  orator,  who  had 
advised  the  Athenians,  and  prevailed  upon  them,  to 
send  them  assistance,  notwithstanding  they  were  highly 
incensed  at  thdr  former  usage  in  deserting  them,  here 
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labours  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Byzantines  as  much  as 

he  can. 

Sect.  27.  p.  121.  1.  30.  JVJiat  it  was  fit  we  should 
do,  I  shall  no  longer  ask.  Very  judiciously  does  our 
orator  here  change  his  figure.  He  never  asks  but 
when  he  is  sure  of  an  answer  to  his  mind.  He  justly 
fears  here,  that  if  he  should  ask  what  was  fit  to  be 
done  in  this  case,  some  one  should  reply,  "  leave  those 
deserters  to  their  fate."      U/pian. 

Sect.  27.  p.  121.  1.  38.  It  tvas  I.  In  the  original 
in  one  word,  "  I."  Tourreil  observes,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  loftiness  and  sublimity  in  that  monosyl- 
lable, I.  He  compares  it  with  a  celebrated  answer  of 
the  same  kind,  in  a  play  of  Corneille's,  called  Medea. 
The  confidant  of  that  princess  addresses  her  in  these 
words. 

Votre  pays  vous  hait,  votre  epoux  est  sans  foi ; 

Conire  tant  d'ennemis  que  vous  reste-t-il .? 

Med.  ^lo'- 

Moi,  dis  je,  et  c'est  assez. 

"  Your  country  hates  you,  and  your  lord  is  false; 
From  woes  so  num'rous  whither  will  you  fly  ? 
Say,  what  defence  remains?  What  guardian  ? 

3Ied.  I- 

Myself,  I  say,  and  that's  enough." 

All  France,  says  he,  felt  and  admired  the  wonderful 
haughtiness  and  spirit  of  this  stroke.  It  must  be 
owned,  adds  he,  that  the  "I"  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  "  I "  of  Corneille  are  very  much  alike. 

Sect.  27.  p.  122.  1.  16.  In  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  EyTE«Xia,  read  iv  n  clXix.  'A^^a,  "  an  assem- 
bly," is  derived  from  aV»^e^9a.,  "  convenire,"  "  congre- 
gari."  'AXm  ivo^Yicrctyloy  says  Herodotus,  *'  they  held 
an  assembly."  Ti  i>ro  t>i  vel  ra  is  a  customary  ex- 
change, as  witness  this  very  edict,  where  we  have,  a 
little  lower,  iv  te  'EXAa^*  instead  of  tv  rn  vel  ra  'ex^*^. 
Tour. 

Sect.  27.  p.  122.  1.  38.     Of  presiding  in  all  pleas 
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«»  the  court  called  ThoJits.  This  is  far  the  hardest  place 
in  tht  whole  oration.  If  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
translate  it  diflerently  from  all  the  former  interpreters, 
i!  was  only  because  I  thought  I  saw  in  them  all  an  ab- 
surdity which  I  wanted  to  avoid,  and  which  I  could 
never  get  over  in  my  own  mind.  And  then  I  am  very 
sensible  that  my  solution  gives  a  very  consistent  and 
natural  sense  to  it.  First  then,  it  is  incredible  that 
any  nation  would  so  far  compliment  another,  as  to  as- 
sign them  an  actual  preference  before  themselves,  in 
point  of  place,  at  their  own  games,  and  in  their  own 
courts  and  senates.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  w^os- 
^^eicc  here  mentioned,  is^.  only  a  "  right  to  preside,^'  as 
nTccc-iv  immediately  before  does  noi  signify  actual  pos- 
session, but  a  "  right  to  possess ;"  that  is  to  possess, 
if  they  ran  by  any  just  method  obtain,  as  by  gift,  ex- 
change, or  ])urchase.  Again,  that  the  icyuvei;  here 
nieniioncd  are  net  gnmes,  but  "  pleas,"  I  think,  may 
be  collected  from  the  places  where  they  were  to  be 
held,  before  the  senate,  and  before  the  people.  I  do 
not  insist  upon  the  word  8o^oc  being  the  name  of  some 
court  of  jiuiicature,  because  there  are  various  readings 
and  conjectures  about  it.  The  adjective  omnuii  denotes 
that  this  w^oeogsta  was  a  privilege  belonging  to  citizens. 
None  else  were  permitted  to  fill  these  posts  of  honour. 
Now,  as  they  seemed  desirous  to  incorporate  the  Athe- 
nian people  with  theirs,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they 
granted  them  equal  privileges  with  themselves.  But 
nothing  can  justify  a  belief,  that  they  yielded  them  a 
precedency  ai  honve.  Tourreil  reads  voMov  i.e.  Trpo-- 
'  c^ov  for  7/oTt  racy  6o^ov,  according  to  Van  Dale's  conjec- 
ture and  correction  ;  and  translates  the  whole  passage 
thus  : — "  leur  octroye  de  plus  une  place  distinguee  aux 
spectacles,  et  k  droit  de  r^eance,  soit  dans  !e  corps  du 
senat,  soil  dans  I'assemblee  du  pcujilp,  aupres  des  pon- 
tifes  :" — "  they  gi  ant  them,  moreover,  a  distinguished 
place  at  all  public  spectacles,  and  a  right  of  sitting, 
both  in  the  body  of  the  senate,  and  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  near  the  pontiils."  Upon  this  transla- 
tion arise  many  difiiciihies  and  questions,  more  easily 
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proposed  than  answered.  But  I  leave  it  to  the  learned 
reader,  to  clioose  whether  of  those  two  translations  he 
likes  best,  or  if  be  likes  neither,  and  can  offer  a  better, 
to  reject  both.  I  mus.t  just  mention,  that  there  is 
another  reading;  for  irori,  rut  9oAov,  nOGOAON,  found  in 
many  ancient  manuscripts.  It  was  from  noGOAON 
Van'Dale  formed  his  conjecture,  that  the  true  reading 
should  he  noGOAON,  supposin-i'  time  might  have  worn 
out  tlie  bottom  line  of  the  A,  whence  came  the  A. 

Sect.  27.  p.  123.  1,  8.  In  the  Bosp/iorus.  The  port 
of  Byzantium  was  s<:.  called.  As  to  the  height  cf  these 
statues,  so  extraordinary  in  regard  to  our  customs,  it 
is  not  surprising,  because  it  was  custi^mary  with  the 
ancients  to  erect  colossal  statues  in  toktn  of  grati- 
tude to  their  benefactors.     Tour. 

Sect.  27.  p.  123.  1.  II.       That  gifts  be  sent.      Here 
again  we  have  three  readings;  ^u^ixq  in  the  edition  of 
Hervagius  at  Basil,  and  in  two  manuscripts  at  Florence, 
in  thelibraiy  of  St.  Laurence  ;  ^:j^£«?  in  the  edition  of 
Bencnatus  a\  Paris,    1570  ;  that  of  I^Iarinus  at   Iranc- 
fort,  in  I  60+,  and  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Flo- 
rence ;   lastly,  oV§ist^o-k  which  is  found  in  the  edition  of 
the  Junti  at  Florence,  and  in  the  edition  of  Paul  Ma- 
nutius   at  Venice,   in  1.55-!-.     The   second   presents  so 
much  the  best  sense,  that  there  can  be   httle  doubt 
about  the  true  reading.     Those  g.fts  might,   perhaps, 
be   the   crowns   themselves,  as  Tourreil   (to  whom  this 
note  belongs)  observes.     It  was  usual  in  ancient  times, 
as  is  well  known,  for  cities   to  send   present'  to  each 
other,  and  particularly  crowns.      Cornelius   iSepos,  ior 
example,  tells  us,  that  Carthage,  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  vvith  Rome,  sent  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome   a  crown  of  gold.      It   is   therefore  very  natural 
here,  that  the  Byzantines  and  Feriuthians,  to  make  the 
greater   shew   of   their   presents,    decreed,    that  they 
should  be  carried  to  the  four  solemn  games  of  Greece, 
and  proclaimed  there  in  the  most  formal  manner  pos- 
sible.     Tonr. 

I  think  it  possible  too,  that  these  presents  might  be 
prizes,  to  be  contended  for  at  these  games;  that  so  by 
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assembling  a  sfreat  number  of  spectators  upon  their 
particular  account,  ihey  nnight  be  better  entitled  to  de- 
tain them  whilst  they  made  their  proclamation.  For 
it  is  possible,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  interrupt  the  solemnity  with  any  proclama- 
tion of  a  private  nature.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  sutler  crowns  to  be  proclaimed  in 
their  theatre,  to  interrupt  their  diversions,  without 
particular  leave.  These  prizes,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
tended for,  by  the  by,  might  be  inducements  to  the 
public,  to  let  them  make  their  proclamation  without 
interrupting  inem. 

Sect.  28.  p.  124.  1,  34.  To  the  greatest  dignity  they 
have  already  attained.  The  spirit  of  this  beautiful  sen- 
timent h  is  been  almost  lost  by  the  Latin  and  French 
translators,  who  render  it  barely,  "that  every  one 
should  take  care  to  form  themselves  by  the  best  exam- 
ples;" whereas  the  true  meaning  is,  that  every  one 
should  take  care  never  to  sink  beneath  himself  at  least. 
He  should  strive  to  excel  himself,  but  certainly  he 
should  never  do  worse,  after  having  done  better;  not 
part  with  any  honour  already  attained.  This  is  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  the  antithesis  of  twi'  lira^yjinav,  and 

Sect.  28.  p.  125.  1.  2.  Haliartus.  A  city  of  Bceo- 
tia.  After  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  wherein  the  power 
of  Athens  was  quite  broken,  the  Spartan  power  was  so 
great,  and  their  yoke  rendered,  by  the  tyrannical  be- 
haviour of  Lysander,  so  intolerable,  that  they  fell  un- 
der the  odium  and  jealousy  of  all  the  neighbouring 
states.  First  the  Thebans  broke  with  them,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  beat  their  forces  at  Haliar- 
tus, and  humbled  them  a  little ;  upon  which  the  Co- 
rinthians immediately  set  out  with  an  army  to  attack 
them  again  at  home,  and  were  joined  likewise  by  the 
Athenians.  Their  jomt  forces  were  beaten  by  the 
Spartans;  and  Demosthenes,  perhaps,  mentions  this 
event  on  purpose ;  for  he  is  continually  accustoming 
them  to  perceive,  that  measures  and  actions  may  be 
honourable  and  glorious,  though  unsuccessful. 
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Sect.  28.  p.  125.  1.  5.  The  Deceleun  war.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Ptloponnesian  war ;  from  Decelea,  a 
town  in  Attica,  which  the  Lacedemonians  took  and 
fortified,  and  held  with  a  garrison.  The  Athenians 
were  so  exceedingly  awed  and  annoyed  by  the  Lacede- 
monians being  lodged  so  very  near  the  city,  that  they 
were  under  continual  apprehensions  of  a  surprise. 
They  seemed  henceforward  to  fight  with  Decelea  alone, 
and  hence  they  called  the  rest  of  the  war,  the  Decelean 
war. 

Sect.  28.  p.  125.  1.  16.  In  a  cell.  The  original 
word,  some  think,  peculiarly  signified"  a  hen  coop,"  in 
the  Attic  language.  If  so,  the  meaning  is,  though 
he  were  to  change  his  nature,  become  a  hen,  and 
shelter  himself  under  his  coop.  The  sublime  in  this 
whole  passage  is  very  striking. 

Sect.  29.  p.  125.  1.  39.  Near  Oropus.  Perhaps  better, 
"  about  Oropus,"  i.  e.  in  the  affair  of  Oropus.  These 
Themison  and  Theodorus  were  Euboeans,  who  seized 
on  Oropus,  a  frontier  town  of  Attica,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  Thebans.  The  Athe- 
nians would  have  gone  to  war  to  recover  it,  but  the 
Thebans  chose  rather  to  have  their  right  decided  by  a 
trial.  The  Thebans,  in  the  interim,  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  town,  as  it  was  in  their  possession ;  and 
accordingly  did  not  part  with  it,  till  Philip,  having 
concluvkd  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  at  his  return 
into  Macedonia,  took  it  from  them,  and  restored  it  to 
the  Athenians.      Ulpian. 

Sect.  30.  p.  127.  I.  5.  Mi/  accuser  did  not  obtain  a 
fifth  part  of  the  votes.  When  an  accuser  did  nwt  obtain 
a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  he  not  only  lost  his  cause,  but 
was  punished  for  making  an  unjust  accusation  ;  usually 
by  a  heavy  fine.  So  a  little  farther  we  find,  that  Pa- 
trocles,  the  accuser  here  spoken  of,  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  drachmae. 

Sect.  30.  p.  127.  1.  7.  What  sums  do  you  think  those 
•who  hold  the  first,  the  second,  and  third  ranks  in  the 
classes  which  raise  this  tax,  would  have  given  me  ?     The 
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number  of  those  who  were  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
e(|uij)pin2f  i^alleys,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  Thtse 
wt;rL  divided  into  twenty  classes,  each  of  which  con- 
tained sixty  persons.  The  richest  man  in  each  class  was 
calle<l  hytiAuv,  "  tht  chief,"  and  the  rest  ranked  accord- 
inj^  to  their  substance.  For  this  reason  Demosthenes 
says,  that  those  rich  men  who  held  the  first,  second, 
or  th;rd  rank  in  these  classes,  would  have  given  him 
any  thing-  to  lay  aside  the  law  which  he  had  proposed, 
because  it  eased  the  poor,  and  threw  the  burden  upon 
the  rich.  ToinrelL  Vid.  Dem.  Or.  Ui^i  Yvy-ii-o^^uv,  iu 
which  this  whole  matter  is  explained  at  length, 

Sect.  30.  p.  127.  1.  1  1.  To  let  them  defer  the  execu- 
tion, bj/  giving  (in  oath  for  future  appearance.  In  the 
original,  "  to  leave  the  atlkir  tv  v'^uixocrta."  This  word 
needs  an  explanation.  The  Grecian  lawyers  understood 
thereby  a  delaj'^  of  the  decision  of  any  affair,  obtained 
by  one  of  the  parties,  under  pretence  of  sickness,  a 
necessary  journey,  or  the  like,  upon  an  oath  given  for 
future  api^carance.   Vid.  Suid.  de  verbo  v-Troi/.iivjjt.t.    Tour. 

Sect.  30.  p.  127.  1.  15.  For  they  were  permitted  by 
the  former  laws,  to  join  together,  for  this  service,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen.  Vid.  Ulpian.  ad  secundam  Olynthiac. 
prope  fincm,  de  trierarchis.  When  sixteen  citizens 
were  thus  joined  together  to  furnish  one  galley,  they 
were  appointed  according  to  their  age;  that  is,  all 
citizens  between  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  forty,  were 
inchided  in  seine  such  company  of  sixteen,  and  obliged 
to  pay  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  charge  of  one  galley, 
for  so  long  a  time.  The  rich  therefore  paid  no  more 
than  the  poor,  when  the  tax  was  thus  settled;  which 
was  a  great  hardship  upon  the  latter,  from  which  De- 
mosthenes delivered  them.  This  tax  was  so  burden- 
some, that  there  were  continually  alterations  making  in 
it,  and  the  number  of  contributors,  the  manner  of  raising 
it,  and  many  other  particulars  concerning  it,  were  fre- 
<|uently  changed  ;  hence  the  accounts  of  it,  in  different 
authors,  are  generally  diflerent,  each  speaking  of  it, 
according  to  the  state  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
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Sect.  31.  p.  128.  1.  3i.  In  the  temple  of  Dima  in 
Munydiia.  Miinyrhia  was  a  port  in  Attica,  near  the 
Pirtteus.  Diana  had  a  temple  there,  noted  for  beins^ 
the  usual  asyhim  i.f  debtors  to  the  public,  on  account 
ot  this  ship-uioney. 

Sect.  31.  p.  128.  1-  35.  The  magistrates  of  the  navy 
or  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  As  all  naval  ex- 
peditions were  called  «7roro>.o*,  so  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  them  were  called  a.7ros-3A«?. 

Sect.  3,3.  p.  130.  1.23.  The  senate.  Instead  of  Ctesi- 
phon;  Demosthenes,  with  great  art,  casting  an  invidious 
reflection  upon  his  adversary;  as  if  he  attacked  the 
senate,  who  passed  the  edict,  more  than  Ctesiphon, 
who  proposed  it.  Observe  the  same  art  in  other  places. 
Vid.  Ulp. 

Sect.  36.  p.  133.  1.  12.  So  then  it  is  not  the  making 
a  gift,  S)C.  A  very  subtle  argument;  yet  the  fallacy- 
is  very  obvious.  The  truth  is,  ^Eschines  docs  not  make 
an  acknowledgment  illegal,  but  insists  that  a  gift  should 
be  proved  before  it  receives  thanks.  Now  the  public 
could  not  tell  whether  any  gift  was  made,  unless  the 
person  who  gave  it  passed  his  accounts  first,  and  so 
made  it  appear  he  had  something  of  his  own  to  give. 
As  this  argument  is  weak,  the  attention  of  the  audience 
is  diverted  from  it  by  a  vehement  apostrophe  immedi- 
ately ensuing. 

Sect.  37.  p.  1 34-.  1.  8,  Why  then,  poor  wretch,  Sfc.  All 
this  display  of  rhetoric  is  only  to  take  oft'  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  once  more,  from  the  weakness  of  his 
arguments,  and  cover  the  tricks  he  has  been  playing. 
And  all  this  is  little  enough,  considering  how  well  his 
antagonist  had  cautioned  them  against  the  very  arts 
which  he  here  practises. 

Sect.  37.  p.  13 4-.  1.  10.  With  Hellebore.  Everybody 
knows  the  ancients  used  this  plant  commonly  for  the 
cure  of  unsound  heads.  Anticyra,  an  island  of  the 
Propontis,  was  famed  for  the  great  quantity  of  hellebore 
which  it  produced.  Horace,  upon  taxing  a  man  with 
madness,  prescribes  to  him  a  voyage  to  Anticyra — navi- 
get  Anticyram.    And,  in  another  place,  calls  a  person. 
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who  is  desperately  and  incurably  mad — tribus  Anticyris 
caput  insanabile.     Tour. 

Sect.  37.  p.  134.  1.  17,  Wherein  you  do,  l^c.  Or 
better,  "  as  if  you  had  given  directions  for  a  statue  to 
be  made  after  a  certain  manner,  and  received  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  statuary  without  one  feature  like  the 
description."  I  understood  this  passage,  at  first,  to  be 
levelled  at  the  character  of  iEschines,  and  to  contain  a 
reproach,  that  he  was  not  himself  like  the  patriot  which 
he  had  described.  But  upon  more  mature  considera- 
tion, I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  the  orator's  design  is 
only  to  shew,  by  this  simile,  the  absurdity  of  iEschines's 
proceeding  in  a  case  not  parallel.  He  would  do  right, 
to  be  sure,  to  read  the  statuary  his  directions,  and, 
comparing  them  with  the  work,  complain  that  he  had 
not  observed  them.  But  can  any  description  constantly 
suit  every  good  patriot,  when  the  complexions  of  men 
are  so  various,  as  well  as  their  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions in  life?  Are  all  good  patriots  cast  exactly  in  the 
same  mould  ? 

Sect.  37.  p.  134.  1.  26.  As  if  you  were  upon  a  stage. 
In  the  original,  "  as  it  were  out  of  a  cart."  This  is  a 
proverbial  expression  of  uncertain  derivation ;  most 
probably  it  came  from  the  custom  of  those  first  actors 
of  drolls,  (or  comedy  in  its  infancy)  who  were  carried 
about  in  carts,  and  from  that  stage  abused,  with  low 
wit  and  scurrihty,  all  that  passed  by,  and  likewise 
turned  into  ridicule  every  thing  else  they  pleased, 
without  sparing  even  the  most  sacred  things  and  per- 
sons. As  that  sort  of  scurrilous  wit  is  sometimes  still 
delivered  by  merry-andrews  amongst  us,  from  a  stage, 
I  thought,  the  change  I  have  made  in  the  word  would 
convey  the  same  idea  to  an  English  i-eader  more  intel- 
ligibly. 

Sect.  37.  p.  13 4".  1.  28.  I  take  it,  that  the  difference 
between  railing  and  accusation  is  this,  ^'c.  Tourreil  ob- 
serves that  this  passage  is  copied,  or,  at  least,  imitated 
by  Cicero,  in  this  passage  : — "  ahud  est  male  dicere, 
aliud  accusare.  Accusatio  crimen  desiderat,  rem  ut 
definiat,  hominem  ut  notet,  argumento  probet,  teste  con- 
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firmet.  Maledictio  autem  nihil  habet  propositi,  praeter 
contumeliam  ;  quae  si  petulantius  jactatur,  convitium, 
si  facetius  urbanitas  nominatur." 

Sect.  3S.  p.  135.  1.  11-.  At  the  day  appointed.  When 
the  judges  decided  any  difference  between  private  per- 
sons they  fixed  a  time  for  the  full  execution  of  their 
'sentence.  The  person  condemned  to  make  any  kind 
of  satisfaction  to  another,  was  oblij^ed  to  make  it  before 
that  day;  otherwise  his  effects  were  then  seized  for 
that  purpose,  an(l  he  was  further  obliged  to  pay  a  for- 
feit to  the  person  who  had  gained  his  cause.  The  day 
fixed  by  the  judges  was  called  9r^o9=cr^ja;,  or  t«z%,  or 
x.v^i».     Supple  rifjii^ac,.     Tour,  ad  locum,  quern  vide. 

Sect.  38.  p.  135.  1.  20.  Take  care,  Mschines,  Ice. 
The  orator,  after  having  laid  down  the  premises  clearly, 
is  not  bold  enough  to  draw  the  conclusion  ;  nay,  he  is 
so  kind  as  to  fear  for  his  adversary,  lest  the  audience 
should.      Ulp. 

Sect.  39.  p.  135.  1.  22.     And  novj  that  I  have  sheivn 
you,  Ifc.    In  the  original,  thus  :  "  and  now  since  I  have 
shewn  you  all  how  to  determine  your  suffrages  religi- 
ously and  uprightly — but  I  am  necessitated,"  Sec.    The 
schohast  observes,  that  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
has  nothing  to  correspond  with  it.     And  though  gram- 
marians have  taken  pains  to  connect  the  former  and 
latter   parts   of  the  sentence,   by  changing    the   con- 
junctions, yet  it  is  rather  probable,  that  this  sudden 
break  was  wilful,  and  that  the  orator  was  here  in  such 
a  rage,  that  he  could  not  proceed,  but  stopped  short ; 
and  then  began  again  with  an  excuse  for  his  discompo- 
sure.   "  Btitl  am  necessitated,"  &c.    However  this  may 
be,  all  the  interpreters  are  agreed,  in  taking  no  notice  of 
this  break. 

Sect.  39.  p.  135. 1.  32.  For  if  Macus,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  or  Minos.  Three  kings  so  famous  for  their  justice 
and  integrity  in  their-lives,  that  it  was  fabled  of  them, 
after  their  death,  that  they  were  appointed  judges  of 
the  dead,  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Sect.  39.  p.  135.  1.  34.  A  hacknej/  petifogger,  ta-s^i- 
VPifj^x  ocyo^a^y   1.  e.  Kal«1eIfijtA|*£i'o>'  ef  tvj   xyo^x.      "  Worn 
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om,  hackneyed  at  the  bar."  This  voUey  of  opprobrious 
lan;jciiaj?e  will  not  be  very  pleasing,  no  doubt,  to  a 
nio  lern  ear  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  so  polite  a  peo- 
ple as  the  Athenians  could  endure  it ;  but  it  could  not 
be  omitted  in  a  mere  translation,  as  this  is  intended 
to  be. 

Sect.  39.  p.  136.  1.  2.  And  what  alliance  has  the  ken- 
nel, and  such  as  bear  near  affinity  to  it,  with  virtue  ? 
Literally,  "  and  what  alliance  have  you,  most  vile 
wretch,  or  yours,  with  virtue  ?"  The  strength  of  the  ap- 
pellation xa9«^fx«  will  bear  me  out  in  the  translation  I 
have  made.  Demosthenes  takes  delight  in  reminding 
his  adversary  frequently  of  his  mean  original.  Those  ex- 
p  atory  victims  called  xaQ«§f<«1a,  were  usually  taken 
from  amongst  the  basest,  as  well  as  the  wickedest  of 
the  people. 

Sect.  39.  p.  136.  1.  3.  What  Jcnoiuledge,  ^c.  Lite- 
rally, "  what  power  to  distinguish  between  such  things 
as  are  honourable,  and  such  as  are  not  ?" 

Sect.  40.  p.  136.  1  17.  JVith  broad  fetters,  Gr. 
"  bushels,"  from  theirvast  thicknessand  cumbcrsomeness. 
Sect.  40.  p.  1  36.  1.  1  9.  Bjj  celebrating  daily  nuptials 
in  one  of  those  convenient  retirements  near  the  hero  Cala- 
milcs.  The  word  xMiriov,  used  in  the  original,  is  by 
some  interpreted  a  portico  or  piazza ;  by  others  a 
bouse  of  ill-fame.  In  its  general  signification  it  is  any 
place  where  there  is  a  conveniency  for  lying  or  sitting 
down,  being  derived  from  k>.hu,  "  recumbo."  As  to  the 
hero  Calamites,  I  find  no  account  of  him.  There  have 
been  several  attempts  made  to  correct  this  passage, 
upon  a  supposition  that  it  is  corrupt ;  but  as  the  most 
ancient  writers  all  agree  in  the  most  natural  and  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words,  as  they  stand  in  the  origi- 
nal, it  seems  an  unwarrantable  presumption,  in  later 
writers,  to  make  unnecessary  alterations  ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  them  The 
expression  y.i(i-/iiJie^ivoic  y6t[A.oi-,.  "  daily  nuptials,"  is  very 
happy. 

Sect.  40.  p.  1  36.  1.21.    A  fine  image  of  a  man.    Here 
Ulpian  observes,  that  ^schines  was  of  low  slatare,  and 
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therefore  this  was  a  reflection  upon  his  person.  The 
original  an^^tcivTx  signifies  properly  a  "  statue"  or 
**  image." 

Sect.  40.  p.  136,  1.  21.  A  topping  actor  of  the  third 
class,  i.  e.  an  actor  of  the  lowest  and  most  trifling  parts. 
This  opprobrium  is  continually  repeated  by  Demo- 
sthenes in  the  sequel  of  this  oration,  as  being  a  very 
scandalous  appellation,  and  fitted  to  beget  in  his  hear- 
ers a  sovereign  contempt  for  his  adversary,  and  gall  him 
with  the  reflection  of  his  original  obscurity. 

Sect.  40.  p.  136.  1.  22.  A  piper  on  board  a  galley. 
Gr.  Tpj>)fai^r,'.  Some  musicians  Avere  men  of  note  and 
eminence,  but  those  who  let  out  their  service  to  captains 
of  galleys,  must  be  men  of  no  great  note  or  skill  in  their 
art. 

Sect.  41.  p.  136.  1.  26.  I  am  afraid — /  am  disgra- 
cing myself,  6fc.  Our  orator's  fears  do  not  begin  soon 
enough,  not  till  he  has  pretty  well  displayed  his  malice 
upon  his  rival  ;  nor  are  they  quite  strong  enough  to 
deter  him  from  redoubling  the  charge. 

Sect,  4 1 .  p.  1 36.  1.  30.  For  he  is  no  common  person- 
age.  This  passage  has  tortui:ed  all  interpreters.  Wol- 
fius  marks  it  with  an  asterisk  for  a  corrupted  place,  and 
translates  it  thus  literally,  "  non  enim  fuit  eorum,  quo- 
rum fuit,"  which  is,  to  be  sure,  no  better  than  nonsense. 
Tourreil  remarks  this,  and  would  have  the  words  of  the 
original^  ah  ycz-e,  uvirvyjv,  ?5v,  translated  thus,  "non  enim 
sfjmpcr  fuit  ex  iis,  quorum  numero  adscriptus  est;" — 
"  for  he  has  not  always  held  the  rank,  which  he  now 
holds."  The  reason  which  he  gives  is  because  this 
sense  corresponds  exactly  with  the  subsequent  jieriod. 
O-vJ/E  yxc  TTOTE,  oi|/£  Asyw,  y..  t.  ?\.  "  For  it  is  but  now  lately  ; 
lately  do  I  say,  but  yesterdaj^"  &c.  So  far  it  would  do 
very  well,  but  then  he  is  forced  to  do  violence  to  the 
very  next  words,  to  make  them  correspond  with  it  loo, 
which  without  force  they  cannot  possibly,  Melanclhon, 
Arctinus,  Perionius,  and  Meletus,  have  all  given  quite 
different  translations,  neither  agreeing  with  tlie  origmal, 
nor  with  one  another,     Foulkes  and  Friend  have  ex- 
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pressed  the  true  meaning-  of  the  original,  but  with  some 
obscurity,  arising  from  its  being  done  too  literally. 
**  Nequeenim  homo  errftiste  casu  et  fortuituo  ublatus." 
"O  Tvyu;h  0?  irvxh  a"*^  the  like  expressions,  signify  "  quern 
primum  sors  obtulerit,"  "  quivis,"  "  quilibet,"  (teste  Jiu- 
daeo) "  any  one  as  it  may  chance,"  "  any  common  person/* 
Ulpian  observes,  very  judiciously  upon  this  place,  that 
in  this  sentence,  a  surprise  is  practised  upon  the  hear- 
ers; for  the  whole  sentence  may  look  like  an  intended 
commendation  upon  his  adversary,  till  the  last  word 
xuToc^ccTat  coming  in,  as  it  were  unexpectedly,  fixes 
the  meaning  of  the  whole.  It  was  customary  to 
brand  traitors,  at  Athens,  with  public  curses  and  exe- 
crations, by  the  mouths  of  the  sacerdotal  families,  the 
Eumolpidse  and  Ceryces,  and  sometimes  they  set  up 
monuments  of  the  curse,  in  brass,  in  the  city,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alcibiades.    Vid.  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Alcib. 

Sect.  41.  p.  136. 1. 33,  Lately  do  I  say?  The  Greek 
scholiast  directs  us  to  put  a  note  of  interrogation  after 

Sect.41.  p.  136.  1.  36.  Of  Tromes—Atromelus.  This 
■weakness,  not  to  say  folly,  of  lengthening  the  paternal 
name,  has  not  prevailed  in  Greece  alone,  it  reigns  still, 
to  this  day,  but  too  much  in  France.  How  many  are 
there  who  set  before  their  names  a"  de,"  or  a"  du,"  w  hich 
they  know,  in  their  conscience,  does  not  belong  to  them  ? 
The  fox,  in  a  fable  of  Fontaine,  satirizes  these  persons 
very  delicately,  when  he  says  to  the  crow, 

"  Ah,  bon  jour.  Monsieur  du  Corbeau.'* 

What  pretty  raillery  is  in  that  "  du  ?"  &c.  We  have,  in 
the  Anthologia,  an  epigram  against  a  man  who  had  a 
mind  to  ennoble  himself  the  same  way,  and  who,  from 
simple  Stephanus,  whilst  he  was  low  and  poor,  pre- 
sently, upon  growing  rich,  dubbed  himself  Philostepha- 
nus.     Tour, 

Sect.  41.  p.  136.  1.  39.  Empusa.  This  was  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  feniale  spectre,  or  hobgoblin, 
of  which  the  illiterate  vulgar,  in  Athens,  stood  in 
great  terror.     Aristophanes  introducei  her  in  one  of 
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his  plays,  hopping  on  one  leg  ;  whence  the  "  ludu« 
Empusae"  in  Erasmus;  and  indeed  the  nume  Ef^irBcrae. 
seems  derived  from  that  circumstance.  But  Demo- 
sthenes here  finds  it  a  diflt-rent  derivation,  in  order  to 
be  the  more  sarcastical  upon  ^Eschines's  mother.  The 
word  -Tixa-xeiVy  in  the  original,  is  far  bitterer  than  7rot«v, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  derivation.  An  un- 
known author  of  the  life  of  ^schines,  says,  "  that  the 
name  of  Empusa  was  given  to  his  mother,  because  she 
used  to  bolt  out  of  the  dark  corners,  where  she  kept  her 
nightly  stands,  and  frighten  women  and  children." 

Sect.  42.  p.  137.  1.  13.  Which  of  you  did  not  know  that 
Antiphon  ?  Sfc.  This  Antii)hon,  we  are  told  by  Ulpian, 
had  unjustly  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  but  upon  a  public  examination  he  was  found  a 
false  pretender,  and  cast  out  of  his  tribe.  At  this  being 
incensed,  he  went  into  Macedonia,  and  let  himself  to 
Pliilip,  for  whom  he  undertook  to  burn  the  Athenian 
shipping.     We  here  learn  his  success. 

Sect.  42.  p.  137.  1.  19.  To  insult  such  citizens.  Here 
the  orator,  with  great  art,  makes  him  call  Antiphon  a 
citizen,  when  he  was  publicly  denied  that  title  and  cast 
out  of  his  tribe.  This  is  done  to  draw  an  odium  upon 
him.      Ulpian, 

Sect.  42.  p.  137.1.  53.  Your  syndic.  The  syndic* 
were  persons  deputed  to  plead  any  cause  for  the  public. 

Sect.  42.  p.  137.  1.  S9.  Fetching  the  ballots  from  the 
altar.  This  ceremony  was  never  observed  but  in  mat- 
ters which  concerned  religion.     Tour. 

Sect.  43.  p.  138.  1.  25.  Upon  that  occasion  I  did 
not  give  way  to  the  imolent  Python,  dfc.  This  noble  and 
spirited  passage  must  ever  meet  with  admiration  from 
all  true  judges  of  manly  eloquence.  Pliny,  1.  9.  ep.  20. 
commends  it. 

Sect.  45.  p.  140.  1.  2.  This  pitiful  lampooner.  Or. 
"  writer  of  iambics,"  That  was  the  metre  in  which  the 
ancientswrote,  wlien  they  intended  tosatirize,  or  severely 
lash  any  person.  Such  sort  of  compositions  wrc  for- 
mcrlv  known,  amongst  us,  under  the  name  cf  lam,>oons. 
It  is  reported  of  Archilochus,  the  fust  inventor  of  thU 
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kind  of  writing,  that  he  conld  whet  his  satire  so  well  as 
to  drive  the  persons,  against  whom  it  was  levelled,  mad, 
or  even  make  them  hang  themselves. 

Sect.  '1-5.  p.  140.  1.  7.  /  yield  him  part  of  my  time 
for  it.  Gr.  "  now  let  him  shew  it  in  my  water."  Of 
this  expression,  vid.  supra  Or.  iEsch.  sect.  66. 

Sect.  4G.  p.  140.  1.  33.  Apollo,  the  f^n-at  patron  of 
this  city,  'o?  mrxr^uoi;  tn  t;/)  7ro>.ei.  Literally,  "  who  is 
the  paternal  god  of  our  city."  The  Athenians  honoured 
Jupiter  and  Apollo  under  the  particular  title  of  pater- 
nal gods,  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  The  Athenians 
had  not  only  paternal,  but  if  one  may  so  say,  maternal 
deities.  That  is  to  say,  from  which  they  thought  them- 
selves descended  on  the  women's  side.  This  is  proved 
by  a  passage  of  Xenophon  Rer.  Hellen.  1.  2.  A 
herald  addresses  the  Athenians  thus,  "  I  conjure  you, 
by  your  paternal  and  maternal  deities,  to  reunite,  and 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  thirty  tyrants."       Toiureil. 

Sect.  47.  p.  141.  This  section,  it  is  observed  by  the 
critics,  begins  with  an  hexameter  verse,  which  escaped 
the  orator  unawares.  Though  this  is  looked  upon  as  a 
blemish  in  composition,  yet  sometimes  these  accidents 
are  unavoidable,  and  therefore  more  excusable  than  the 
taking  too  much  pains  to  break  such  a  musical  measure  ; 
and  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  avoided  without  a  less 
natural  and  affected  turn  of  the  sentence.  Cicero  some- 
where tells  a  story  of  a  celebrated  orator,  who,  in  his 
company,  endeavoured  to  alter  such  a  verse  in  a  prose 
composition  of  his  own,  which  gave  him  great  offence  ; 
but  having  tried  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  at  last  he 
cried  out,  "  It  is  very  strange  that  with  all  this  labour 
we  cannot  compass  to  make  prose."     Tour. 

Sect.  48.  p.  142.  1.  23.  For  hereupon  he  rightly  sup- 
posed they  ivould  iinmediately  implore  his  assistance.  There 
was  a  late  precedent  for  such  a  step ;  for  he  had  been 
called  in,  to. put  an  end  to  the  sacred,  or  Phocian  war 
before,  which  he  happily  put  an  end  to,  as  has  been 
already  observed. 

Sect.  49.  p.  143.  1.3.     An  old  fable.    Vid.  JEsch. 
Or.  sect.  36. 
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Sect.  50.  p.  IH.  1.  2,  He  bid  furewell.  E^^iwo-Sat 
(p^xax<i  'noKKa..  An  expression  familiar  to  Dcmostlienes. 
Ex.  gr.7ro^^a  e^fwo-Sai  uvuit  To»?  vo^t.oi<;  nctt  lfji.tv, — "having 
biden  a  long  farewell  to  the  laivs  and  you."  Or.  ag. 
Midias.      Tour. 

Seet.  50.  p.  1  44-.  1.  3.     If  therefore  the  Thcbans  had 

not  immediatelt/  altered  their  measures,  tVc      It  is  evident 

now,  why  Demosthenes  has  taken  such  pains  to  expose 

the  treacherous  practices  of  ^schines  in  this  place. 

He  had  not  so  much  in  view  the  detecting  his  adversary, 

as  the  exalting  himself,  and  his  services.      He  has  been 

pavintr  the  wav  to  an  excuse  likewise,  for  makins:  an 

111 
alliance  with  the  Thebans  whom  the  Athenians  were 

so  jealous  of,  and  angry  with,  and  that  too  upon  terms 
so  favourable  to  the  Thcbans,  and  so  dishonourable  to 
themselves.  He  leads  his  hearers  therefore  into  those 
circumstances  of  imminent  danger,  which  alone  could 
justify  such  a  step.  And  after  he  has  made  them  ac- 
knowledge-the  necessity  of  it,  he  proceeds  further  to 
extenuate  the  charge  of  his  adversary,  as  to  the  very 
disadvantages  it  was  attended  with. 

Sect.  50.  p.  144.  1.  5.  This  luhole  expedition,  like  a 
■  torrent,  would  have  rushed  upon  the  city.  The  Greek 
phrase,  by  the  sound,  the  numbers,  and  cadence  of 
the  word,  pamts  very  naturally  the  rapidity,  and  rush- 
ing sound  of  a  torrent,  uj-ttc^  ^ni/.ctpp8i  «v  uTrav  raro  to 
^puy^a,  £(?  Tnv  7ro/\iv  naiiTiai.      Tour. 

Sect.  51.  p.  1  tl-.  1.  ult.  Cottyphus,  Arcadian — was 
sent  ambassador,  ^c.  Some  interpreters,  as  Tourreil, 
read  this  passage  somewhat  differently,  putting  ^cai  be- 
fore KoT%(p<iv.  If  it  be  so,  (which  is  not  very  material 
to  the  reader)  the  sentence  will  run  thus — wounded 
some  of  them,  and  Cottyphus,  Arcadian,  who  had  been 
chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyons  ;  ambassadors  shall 
be  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  &c. 

Sect.  52.  p.  146.  1.  17.  Was  it  not  this  traitor?  Say 
no  more,  0  Athenians,  iic.  It  is  evident,  that  the  words 
which  in  a  natural  order  are  connected  with  these 
words,  "  was  it  not  this  traitor  ?"  are  in  the  next 
page,  "  for  is  not  he  that  scatters  the  seed,"  &c.     All 
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that  intervenes,  bepjinning  with,  "  say  no  more,"  &c. 
is  one  of  those  l^eautiful  and  lively  hyperbatons  of 
which  Longinus  says,  Demosthenes  is  more  discreetly 
liberal  than  any  other  writer.  "  He  seems,"  says  that 
prince  of  critics,"  to  invert  the  very  order  of  his  discourse, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  utter  every  thing  extempore;  so 
that,  by  means  of  his  long-  transpositions,  he  drags  his 
readers  along,  and  conducts  them  through  all  the  in- 
tricate mazes  of  his  discourse;  frequently  arresting  his 
thoughts  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  he  makes  excur- 
sions into  different  subjects,  and  intermingles  several 
seemingly  unnecessary  incidents.  By  this  means  he 
gives  his  audience  a  kind  of  anxiety,  as  if  he  had  lost 
his  subject,  and  forgot  what  he  was  about — at  length, 
after  a  long  ramble,  he  very  pertinently,  but  unexpect- 
edly, returns  to  his  subject,  and  raises  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all,  by  these  daring,  but  happy  transpo- 
sitions." S7nith's  Trans,  of  Long.  As  Longinus  ha» 
not  given  us  any  particular  example  of  this  figure  out 
of  Demosthenes,  I  thought  that  this  before  us  might 
please,  as  it  exactly  answers  the  description  here  given 
us;  which  will  appear  to  those  who  examine  it  care- 
fully. 

Sect.  52.  p.  14-7.  1.  13.  Aristophon,  and  likewise 
FMhuhis.  Two  men  of  great  power  and  authority  in 
Athens,  at  the  beginning  of  j^schines's  life.  They 
were  his  first  patrons.  Eubulus,  in  particular,  brought 
him  oft'  at  his  trial  for  betraying  his  country  in  his 
embassy  to  Philip.  We  learn,  in  a  life  of  ^Eschines, 
by  an  uncertain  author,  that  he  was  secretary  first 
to  Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Etibulus.  Eubulus, 
in  particular,  was  always  esteemed  a  favourer  of  Philip. 
Hence,  j)robably,  ^schines,  at  his  first  setting  out, 
came  to  incline  to  Philip's  interests. 

Sect.  52.  p.  148.  1.  33.  For  they  have  not  determined 
to  send  the  least  assistance  luhatever,  viz.  to  Philip.  It  is 
strange  this  passage  should  have  appeared  so  obscure 
to  alfthe  interjjreters,  so  that  some  have  referred  the 
Ki^xt  to  Philip.  If  we  recollect,  that  Philip's  pre- 
tence for  coming  into  Greece  is  to  quell  the  Amphis.- 
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$ans;  that  he  had  demanded  the  assistance  of  all  the 
Amphictyonic  hody  for  that  purpose;  that  the  Athe- 
nians, a  very  considerable  pari  of  that  body,  had  ob- 
stinately refused  even  to  send  their  representatives  to 
that  council,   lest  they  should  engage  tier  to  bear  a 
share  in  this  Amphissan  war  ;  and  lastly,  that  Pliilip 
had  issued  an  edict,  threatening  punishment  to  such  of 
the  Amphictyons  as  did  not  join  him,  levelling  this 
menace  particularly  at  the  Athenians ;   I  say,  wlioever 
recollects  all  these  circumstances,  will  perceive,  that  if 
the  Athenians  would  have    submitted    to    send   their 
forces  to  join  Philip's,  they  would  have  taken  away  all 
ground  of  offence  ;  but  they  treated  with  him  as  with  a 
declared  enemy  ;  "  for  they  have  not  yet  determined  to 
send  him  the  least  assistance  whatever"  against  the 
Amphissans. 

Sect  53.  p.  150.  1.  15.  It  was  evening,  S^c.  Lon- 
ginus  observes,  that  in  this  description  of  a  general 
consternation,  the  orator  has  made  a  very  judicious 
choice  of  his  circumstances,  and  only  thrown  together 
such  as  were  most  proper  and  suitable. 

Sect.  53.  p.  150.  1.  17.  Heretipon  they  who  were  in 
the  viidst  of  their  supper.  We  have  said  before,  that 
these  magistrates  eat  altogether  in  one  great  hall,  called 
the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  expense,  together  with 
such  other  persons  as  were  thought  worthy  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  honour. 

Sect.  53.  p.  150.  1.  19.  Brove  the  people  out  of  the 
booths,  and  burned  the  sheds.  The  market-place  was 
full  of  booths,  where  idle  people  used  to  sit  and 
drink  J  and  besides  them,  there  were  sheds,  and  covered 
places,  no  doubt,  to  preserve  several  sorts  of  wares  frotu 
the  wet.  It  was  very  necessary  to  drive  the  common 
people  out  of  the  first,  because  of  them,  partly,  their 
standing  militia  (the  only  soldiers  they  had  in  a  time 
of  peace)  consisted.  And  as  to  burning  the  market 
down,  and  all  the  sheds,  it  is  probable  that  the  market- 
place was  to  be  the  rendezvous  where  the  soldiers  were 
to  be  assembled  and  reviewed,  upon  this  emergency,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  quite  an  opea 
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place,  and  free  from  all  incumbrance.  The  circum- 
stances next  mentioned  greatly  encoiira«:e  this  notion. 
Tiic  generals  were  sent  for;  there  were  always  ten  in 
ronnnission,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  necessity.  By  their 
authority,  the  militia  (or  those  citizens  who  were 
obliged  by  the  laws  to  appear  in  arms,  whenever  called 
upon  for  the  defence  of  their  country)  were  summoned 
to  rise,  and  that  summons  was  sent  by  a  trumpeter. 
Hence  the  next  circumstance  mentioned  is  the  sending 
for  that  trumpeter.  De  voce  ys^ga,  vid.  Suid.  Bud. 
Harpocration. 

Sect.  53.  p.  150.  1.  27.  J 11  the  people  were  seated 
ahove.  Here  seems  to  me  a  difficulty  which  has  not, 
however,  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  the  former  in- 
terpreters. The  senate  met  in  the  senate-house,  the 
/3oI.^£l'T»J^lo> :  the  people  in  the  usual  place  of  their  assem- 
bling, viz.  in  Pnyx.  How  comes  it  then  that  here  w'e 
find  the  people  sitting  "above,"  i.e.  as  it  is  generally 
auiderstood,  in  the  upper  seats  of  the  senate-house.^ 
'i'ourreil,  our  own  countrymen,  and  others,  say  plainly, 
that  the  people  "filled  the  upper  scats,"  meaning 
evidently,  of  the  senate-house?  naj',  Tourreil  adds, 
"  where  custom  places  them."  Wolfius  sees  the  diffi- 
culty and  falshood  of  such  a  notion,  and  so  evades  it  by 
1«  uviiig  out  the  word  "  above."  To  solve  this  difficulty, 
and  take  the  true  meaning  of  the  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  know,  that  the  place  where  the  people's  assembly 
was  held,  called  Pnyx,  was  situated  very  high,  upon  a 
rock,  f'ri  m  whence  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  sea, 
(teste  Suida);  so  that  by  the  word  "above"  is  only 
meant,  in  their  court,  in  Pnyx.  This  circumstance  was 
altogether  proper  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  terror  and  consternation  the  people  were 
in.  They  were  all  obliged,  by  law,  to  attend  their 
public  assemblies  ;  they  had  a  small  reward  for  attend- 
ing, and  were  punishable  if  they  did  not;  yet  was  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  together  citizens  enough  to 
form  a  regular  assembly  upon  many  occasions;  and 
they  were  so  backward  to  come,  that  the  magistrates 
were  forced  to  send  out  certain  petty  officers,  into  the 
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market  and  streets,  to  fetch  them  in,  or  mark  them  with 
a  cord  stained  with  vermiUion.  Vid.  Potter,  b.  l.^c.  17. 
All  who  were  marked  with  the  cord,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  fine.  Besides,  the  assembly  of  the  people 
had  no  business  to  do,  till  the  senate  had  first  debated 
the  matter.  For  the  senate  formed  the  edicts  first,  and 
they  were  only  brought  out  to  the  people  afterwards, 
for  ratification.  It  was  therefore  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance,  for  the  people  to  be  assembled  in  the 
court  above,  and  ready  for  business,  before  the  senate 
had  begun  to  debate.  Then  it  was  7r«?  o  ^--if^o?,  "  all 
the  people."  Every  citizen  was  there,  there  were  no 
loiterers  at  that  time,  their  fears  brought  them  all 
to  the  assembly.  For  "  were  seated  above,"  correct 
therefore,  "  were  sitting  above." 

Sect.  53.  p.  151.  1.  6.  The  three  hundred.  Athens 
was  divided  into  ten  tribes ;  out  of  each  tribe  were  ap- 
pointed one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  richest  citizens, 
to  defray  all  public  expenses,  such  as  building  galleys, 
equippmg  them,  &c.  so  that  the  number  of  citizens 
subject  to  this  burden,  was  twelve  hundred.  These 
were  again  divided,  according  to  their  substance,  into 
two  parts,  consisting  of  six  hundred  citizens  each. 
These  were  again  divided  into  companies  of  three 
hundred  each,  according  to  their  substance;  so  that 
"  the  three  hundred"  here  spoken  of,  were  the  three 
hundred  richest  citizens. 

Sect.  55.  p.  153. 1,  22.  I  did  not  counsel  this  alone, 
hut  not  decree  it ;  I  did  not  decree  it,  hut  not  undertake, 
&fc.  This  gradation  is  universally  admired,  and  has 
been  proposed  as  a  most  beautiful  model  by  all  the 
ancient  rhetoricians.  Cicero  ad  Herennium,  Quintilian, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  all  quote  and  exlol  it. 

Sect.  55.  p.  153.  1.  32.  Shall  I  he  Batalus?  Vid. 
Plutarch.  Vit.  Dem. 

Sect.  55.  p.  1 53. 1.  36.  Colyitus.   A  borough  of  Attica. 
Sect.  55.  p.  153.  1.30.      Cothocis.    The  borough  to 
which  iEschines  belonged. 

Sect.  55.  p.  15-1..  1.  34..  And  to  ivhich  (upon  that 
account)  he  bore  a  near  relation.    Gr,  xa*  tS^f^?.    As  De- 
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mostlicnes  seems  inclined  to  be  as  severe  upon  Philip 
as  he  can,  I  thought  this  a  very  natural  rendering. 
However,  if  this  should  not  please,  the  word  .^la?  may 
signify  "  private  cities,"  cities  which  did  not  make  any 
part  of  the  great  Grecian  body. 

Sect.  55.  p.  155.  1.  7.  And  who  have  borne  in  mind 
the  generosity  of  our  ancestors,  \.  e.  the  gods  and 
heroes  who  have  borne  in  mind,  &c.  I  think  this  both 
the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  place,  and  a  very 
bcautifid  and  consistent  sense.  First,  it  is  grammati- 
cal ;  for  £»ey/ixrj9«cn  cannot  be  referred  to  rr>  l^ehr)  y.cn  tu 
ir.fji.uj  without  confusion,  and  a  very  great  strain  of  the 
construction,  as  £y|afA£va?  x«i  Suo-avTas  in  the  accusative 
has  intervened  ;  and  next,  it  is  consistent ;  for  it  is  a 
very  good  reason  why  the  Athenians  should  pray  for 
the  protection  and  assistance  of  those  gods  and  heroes; 
that  they  had  regarded  their  ancestors  in  a  like  cause, 
(subaud.)  and  yielded  them  assistance. 

Sect.  55.  p.  156.  1.  I .  When  the  Heraclidte  were  de- 
prived, ^c.  See  the  History  of  Greece,  by  Stanyan, 
and  others. 

Sect.  55.  p.  156.  1.  6.  And  to  (Edipus,  Sfc.  It  is 
surprising  Demosthenes  should  offer  to  make  a  merit, 
to  the  Tiiebans,  of  the  asylum  which  Athens  had  for- 
merly yielded  to  Q£dipus  ;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Thebans  had  driven  out  that  prince  themselves, 
as  esteeming  him  the  shame  and  opprobrium  of  their 
city :  whence  the  best  commentators  are  very  much 
inclined  to  think,  that  this  clause  has  been  added  to  the 
text,  either  by  some  injudicious  critic,  who  was  simple 
enough  to  think,  that  Athens  had,  upon  this  occasion, 
done  a  considerable  service  to  Thebes;  or  by  some  un- 
lucky wag,  who  had  a  mind  to  turn  into  ridicule  this 
enumeration  of  services,  which  the  Athenians  had  done 
the  Thebans. 

Sect.  56.  p.  1 56. 1.  26.  By  this  edict  the  danger  ivhich, 
at  that  time,  surrounded  the  city,  was  dispelled,  and  passed 
by  like  a  cloud.  This  passage  was  greatly  admired 
by  Longinus,  as  well  for  the  sublimity  of  the  expres- 
sion, and  beauty  of  the  simile,  as  for  the  harmony  of 
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the  period.     He  observes,  that  "  it  consists  throughout 
of  dactylics,  the  finest  measure,  and  most  conducing 
to  sublimity.     But,    for  further  satisfaction  (adds  he), 
only  transpose  a  word  or  two,  just  as  you  please,  or 
take  away  a  syllable,  and  you  will  quickly  discern  hov? 
much    harmony   conspires  with   sublimity.     In   uam^ 
n(po<;,  the  first  word  moves  along  in  a  stately  measure 
of  four  times,  and  when  one  syllable  is  taken  away  as 
i?  i/f^o?,  the  substraction  maims  the  sublimity.     So,  on 
the  other  side,  if  you  lengthen  wVtte^w  fstpo?,  the  sense  in- 
deed is  still  preserved,  but  the  cadence  is  entirely  lost; 
for  the  trrandeur  of  the  period  languisheth  and  relaxetb, 
when  enfeebled  by  the  stress  that  must  be  laid  upon 
the  additional  syllable."     Smith's  Translat.     As  to  the 
simile,  it  is  indeed  very  beautiful,  and  nearly  the  same 
as  is  used  in  the  sacred  classics.  "  O  Judah,  what  shall 
I  do  unto  thee  ?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning 
cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away,"  Hosea  vi.  4. 
Sect.  59.  p.  160.  I.  24-.      Who  would  not  have  spit 
^pon—thee  tvith  the  utmost  contempt  ?  Surely  not  upon, 
the  republic,  or  me.  Here  the  orator  artfully  turns  aside 
a   very    harsh    and    contemptuous   expression,    which 
seemed  to  fall  directly  upon  the  Athenians,  and  throws 
it  upon  ^schines,  which,  as  it  is  unexpected,  occasions 
a  surprise.     This  sort  of  figurative  expression  is  there- 
fore said  to  be  7r«.§'  ImvoMv.    Such  is  that  in  the  Plutus 
of  Aristophanes,   TriroTaToc  hyovf^ca    as    xat    nhtTtrirocrot, 
Jncert.  Auth. 

Sect.  59.   p.    Ifil.  1.    18.     Cyrsilus,   who  gave   his 

opinion  for    submitting   to    insolent    commands,    viz.    of 

Xerxes,  the  Persian  n>onarch,  who  sent  ambassadors  to 

Athens,  commanding  them  to  bring  him  a  tribute  of 

earth  and  water,  in   token  of  their  submission  to  his 

authority  and  empire.    Upon  their  refusal  he  invaded 

Greece  with  a  most  numerous  and  powerful  army  and 

fleet,  upon  which  the  Athenians  forsook  their   town, 

and'embarked  in  ships  under  the  command  of  The- 

inistocles,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedemonians, 

overcame  the  Persian  fleet,  and  obliged  them  to  retire. 

Sect.  60.  p.  1 62.  1.  8.   And  rob  you  of  the  praise,  b;c, 

N    0 
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No  doubt  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  ;  not,  "  rob 
nic  of  yt'nr  praises,"  for  that  utterly  spoils  the  con- 
nexion of  this  sentence  with  all  that  follows. 
,       Sect.  60.  p.   162.  1,   16.     No,  J  swear,  b>c.     Hear 
Lonijinus  upon  this  noble  passage,  for  after  him  there 
is  nothing  to  add.     "Demosthenes  is  producing  proofs 
of  his    upright   behaviour   whilst    in    public   employ. 
Now,  which  is  the  most  natural  method  of  doing  this .? 
{'  You  were  not  in   the  wrong,  Athenians,   when   you 
courageously  ventured  your  lives,  in  fighting  for  "the 
liberty  and  safety  of  Greece,  of  which  you  have  do- 
mestic illustrious  examples;   for  neither  were  they  in 
the  wi-ong,  who  fought  at  a'NIarathon,  who  fought  at 
Salamis,  who  fought  at  Plataea.')     Demosthenes  takes 
another  course,  and  fdled,  as  it  were,  with  sudden   in- 
sjjiration,  and  transported  by  a   godlike  warmth,   he 
thunders  out  an   oath  by  the  champions  of  Greece; 
'You  were  not  in  the  wrong,  no,  you  were  not;   I 
swear  by  those  noble  souls,  who  were  so  lavish  of  their 
lives  in  the  field  of  Marathon,'  &c.     He  seems,  by  this 
figurative  manner  of  speaking,  which  I  call  an  apo- 
strophe, to  have  deified  their  noble  ancestors ;  at  the 
same  time  instructing  them,  that  they  ought  to  swear 
by  persons,  who  fell  so  gloriously,  as  by  so  many  gods. 
He  stamps  into  the  breasts  of  his  judges  the  generous 
principles  of  those  applauded  patriots;  and  by  trans- 
ferring what  was  naturally  a  proof,  into  a  soaring  strain 
of  the  sublime,  and  the  pathetic;  strengthened  by  such 
a  solemn,  such  an  unusual  and  reputable  oath,  he  in- 
stils that  balm  into  their  minds,  which  heals  every 
painful  reflection,  and  asswages  the  smart  of  misfor- 
tune.    He  breathes  new  life  into  them  by  his  artful 
encomiums,  and  teaches  them  to  set  as  great  a  value  on 
their  unsuccessful  engagement  with  Philip,  as  on  the 
victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.     In  short,  by  the 
sole  application  of  this  figure,  he  violently  seizes  the 
favour  and  attention  of  his  audience,  and  compels  them 
to  acquiesce  in  the  event,  as  they  cannot  blame  the 
undertaking.     Some  would  insinuate,  that  the  hint  of 
this  oath  was  taken  from  these  lines  of  Eupolis, 
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'  No  !  by  my  labours  in  that  glorious  field, 
Their  joy  shall  not  produce  my  discontent.' 

But  the  grandeur  consists  not  in  the  bare  application 
of  an  oath,  but  in  applying  it  in  the  proper  place,  in  a 
pertinent  manner,  at  the  exactest  time,  and  for  the 
strongest  reasons.  Yet  in  Eupolis  there  is  nothing  but 
an  oath,  and  that  addressed  to  the  Athenians  at  a  time 
when  they  were  flushed  with  conquest,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  require  consolation.  Besides,  the  poet 
did  not  swear  by  heroes,  whom  he  had  before  deified 
himself,  and  thereby  raise  sentiments  in  the  audience, 
worthy  of  such  virtue,  but  deviated  from  those  illustri- 
ous souls,  who  ventured  their  lives  for  their  country,  to 
swear  by  an  inanimate  object,  the  battle.  In  Demo- 
sthenes the  oath  is  addressed  to  the  vanquished,  to  the 
end  that  the  defeat  of  Chaeronea  may  be  no  longer  re- 
garded by  the  Athenians  as  a  misfortune.  It  is  at 
once  a  clear  demonstration  that  they  had  done  their 
duty;  it  gives  occasion  for  an  illustrious  example;  it  is 
an  oath  artfully  addressed,  a  just  encomium,  and  a 
moving  exhortation.  And  whereas  this  objection  might 
be  thrown  in  his  way,  '  You  speak  of  a  defeat  partly 
occasioned  by  your  own  ill  conduct,  and  then  you 
swear  by  those  celebrated  victories ;'  the  orator  took 
care  to  weigh  all  his  words  in  the  balances  of  art,  and 
thereby  brings  them  oft'  with  security  and  honour; 
from  which  prudent  conduct  we  may  infer,  that  sobri- 
ety and  moderation  must  be  observed  in  the  warmest 
fits  of  fire  and  transport.  In  speaking  of  their  ances- 
tors he  says,  '  Those  who  so  bravely  exposed  themselves 
to  danger  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  ;  those  who  were 
in  the  naval  engagements  near  Salamis  and  Artemisium, 
and  those  who  fought  at  Platsea ;'  industriously  sup- 
pressing the  very  mention  of  the  events  of  those  battles, 
because  they  were  successful,  and  quite  opposite  to 
that  of  Chceronea.  Upon  which  account  he  anticipates 
all  objections,  by  immediately  subjoining,  'all  whom, 
JEschines,  the  city  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
not  because  they  purchased  victory  with  their  lives, 
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but  because  they   lost  those  for  their  country."  Smith's 
LonjT. 

Seel.  OO.  p.  1  62.  1.  1  9.  Who  fought  by  sea  at  Sola- 
mis,  and  at  Aitemisium.  These  fights  were  with  the 
Persian  fleets  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  invasion,  Tbfi- 
niistoclcs  coinmaufling  the  Athenians. 

JSect.  00.  p.  I'J3.  1.  (i.  Together  with  the  rod  and 
badges  of  a  magistrate.  When  the  judges  went  to  the 
tribunal,  they  held  in  their  hand  a  sort  of  rod  or  wand. 
Hut  besides  this,  they  had  another  badge,  as  appears 
from  this  passage  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  not  well 
known  what  this  was.  Wolfius  confesses  frankly  his 
ignorance  on  this  head, — "  synibokmi  illud  cujusmodi 
fuerit,  me  latet."  Aretinus  thinks  it  was  the  little  ta- 
blet irivccKi^iov,  upon  ^yhich  the  judges  wrote  their  suf- 
frages. But  Suidas,  and  the  scholiast  upon  Aristo- 
phanes, assure  us  it  was  a  badge  delivered  to  the 
magistrates  when  they  entered  the  court,  and  restored 
again  at  their  going  out,  whereupon  they  received  their 
retribution  rov  ^ixualtx-ov  jlho-^oc.  This  reward  was  small, 
jt  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  oboli,  about  three- 
pence half-penny  of  our  money.     Tou7'. 

Sect.  63.  p.  164.1.26.  While  the  heavy  troops,  and 
the  cavalry  encamped  ivithoul  the  city,  they  received  your 
light-armed  infantry  into  their  houses,  Sfc.  In  the  ori- 
ginal, "  they  received  the  army  into  their  houses." 
This  occasions  a  difficulty,  because  the  oTrMra*,  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  cavalry,  which  were 
left  without,  were  the  most  considerable  part  of  the 
army;  and  there  remains  only  the  light  troops,  or 
peltastae,  to  be  the  rf«1;«,  or  army,  which  was  admitted 
to  come  in.  Tourreil,  with  great  courage,  translates  it 
thus;  "  whilst  their  own  infantry,  and.  their  own  ca- 
valry were  encamped  without  the  walls,  they  lodged 
your  army  in  their  city,"  &c.  I  say,  with  great  cou- 
rage, for  who  will  not  be  surprised  at  an  action  so  en- 
tirely contrary  to  good  policy  and  the  constant  practice 
upon  such  occasions  as  to  garrison  the  town  with  their 
allies'  troops,  and  let  their  own  keep  the  field  ?  Or  is  it 
probable,  that  the  Thebans,  a  people  who  had  so  natujal 
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an  antipathy  to  the  Athenians,  should  stretch  their  com- 
plaisance, on  a  sudden,  to  so  unprecedented  a  height, 
as  to  go  and  encamp  abroad  themselves,  to  make  room 
for  the  Athenians  to  be  quartered  in  their  houses?    Be- 
sides, the  text  does  not  say  any  such  thing  :  certamly, 
if  it  had  been  so,  our  orator  would  have  told  it  us  in 
very  clear  terms.     Wolfius  translates  thus ;  "  ut  cum 
legiones,  et  equitatus  foris  essent,  in  cedes  et  urbem 
reciperent  exercitum,"  &c.     This  is,  indeed,  a  literal 
rendering,  but  liable  to  the   difficulty  I  have  pointed 
out ;   our  own  countrymen  render,  "  cum  foris  essent 
gravis   armaturse  pedi'tes,  et   copiie  equestres,  vestrum 
exercitum  in  urbem    atque  in  tecta  reciperent,"  &c. 
Here  the  word  "  vestrum"  is  added  to  the  text,  but  it  casts 
no  light  upon  it,  that  I  can  perceive  ;  and  seems  rather 
to  present  us  with  Tourreil's  notion,  viz.  that  the  Athe- 
nian army  was  received  into  the  town,  but  that  the 
troops  without  were  not  theirs.     Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
sense  may  be  no  more  than  this;  "  when  the  forces  which 
you  sent  to  their  assistance,  consisting  of  heavy-armed 
troops  and  cavalry,  arrived  at  their  town  walls,  and 
lay  (some  short  time  perhaps)  without  the  city,  they 
did  not  leave  them  there,  but,  reposing  a  proper  con- 
fidence in  you,  took  the  army  into  the  city,  and  lodged 
them  in  their  houses,"  &c.     This  sense  the  words  will 
bear,  and,  all  things  duly  considered,  I  am  mclined  to 
favour  this  interpretation. 

Sect.  63.  p.  105.  I.  8.  One  near  the  river,  the  other 
in  winter.  '  Of  these  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes,  his- 
tory is  silent.  Learned  interpreters  are  even  at  a 
loss  to  determine  what  river  is  here  spoken  of,  whether 
Cephisus,  Elissus,  Hoemon,  or  Thermodon  ?    Vid.  Wolf. 

ad  locum. 

Sect.  64-.  p.  166.  1.  19.  What  then— are  you  so  far 
superior  ?  Sfc.  It  was  high  time  for  our  orator  to  say 
somethino-,  in  order  to  excuse  this  immoderate  indul- 
gence of  lis  own  vanity  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  he 
does  it  as  well  as  it  was  possible,  by  covering  the  whole 
with  the  pretence  of  his  zeal  for  the  public,  and  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity  j  a  kind  of  merit  which 
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a  man  maj'  freely  boast  of  at  all  times,  and  as  highly 
as  he  will,  without  ofFence.  And  the  soflening  clause, 
*'  ])erhaps  it  was  folly,"  &c.  carries,  at  least,  a  shew  of 
modesty,  which  saves  appearances  tolerably  well. 
Upon  the  Avhole,  however,  the  dignity  which  the  orator 
preserves  in  this  spirited  section,  is  remarkably  fine. 

Sect.  67.  p.  1()8.  1.  14-.  See  noiv  how  rotten,  bjC. 
This  ecphonesis,  containing  a  moral  sentence,  with  an 
exemplification  of  the  maxim  it  conveys,  and  withal  a 
very  subtle  and  acute  retort  upon  his  adversary, 
whereby  he  turns  his  own  weapons  against  him,  is  a 
rich  beaijty,  and  must  strike  every  common  reader. 

Sect.  68.  p.  169.  1.  16.  .For  do  not  you  see,  JEs- 
chiucs,  the  affairs  of  Greece  zvere  a  matter  of  a  widely 
different  nature  from  the  question,  l)'c.  This,  1  think, 
is  the  literal  translation  of  the  place,  according  to  the 
g-rammatical  construction,  'rrcc^u  here  signifying  "  proe- 
ter."  But  Tully,  who  professes  not  "  annumerare,"  but 
"  tanquam  appendere  verba  lectori,"  translates  more  at 
large,  and  with  greater  spirit,  "  do  not  you  see,  that 
the  fortunes  of  Greece,  do  not  depend  upon  my  using 
this,  and  not  that  expression,"  &c.  Besides,  we  have 
this  translation  in  a  detached  piece,  and  there,  as  the 
connection  of  the  argument  was  not  necessarily  to  be 
attended  to,  the  translator  might  give  the  words  any 
sense  virtually  comprised  in  them,  as  this  evidently  is. 

Sect.  70.  ]).  17  1.  1.  2.  Our  republic  furnished  Hvo 
hundred.  In  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  fleet  wascom- 
manded  by  Themistocles,  the  Spartan  by  Eurybiades; 
who  was  also  invested  with  the  command  of  the  whole 
Grecian  navy. 

Sect.  7  I.  p.  172.  1.  2.  A  strolling  CEno^nnus.  The 
name  of  one  of  those  tragic  heroes,  which  jEschines 
used  to  represent.  Vid.  supra.  Tourreil  observes  very 
well,  that  such  a  volley  of  hard  and  foul  names  would 
not  be  pardonable  in  a  modern  orator. 

Sect.  72.  p.  172.  1.  14.  That  defeat.  At  Chffi- 
ronea. 

Sect.  7  4-.  p.  174.  1.5.  Tlie  madness  of  Sosicles,  nor 
the  spite  of  rhilocratcs,  S^c.     It  were  to  be  wished  we 
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were  better  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  in  order 
to  the  better  understanding.the  beauties  of  this  passage  ; 
but  history  affords  us  little  light  as  to  any  of  theui. 
We  have,  indeed,  seen  before,  that  Philocrates  (if  this 
be  the  sume)  had  been  formerly  ambassador  into  Ma- 
cedonia, together  with  Demosthenes,  and  thai,  at  his 
return,  he  was  accused  by  him,  and  ruined.  This  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  the  spite  which  is  here  ascribed  to 
him.     Of  the  others  we  have  no  anecdotes  at  all. 

Sect.  70.  p.  17J.  1.  IS.  Dodonean  Jupiter.  Jupi- 
ter had  a  famous  temple,  wherein  he  uttered  oracles, 
at  Dodone,  a  city  of  the  Molossi,  a  considerable  peo- 
ple in  Epirus.  -n      ? 

Sect.  79.  p.  177.  1.  5.  The  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
Mysteries  of  Bacchus.  The  Greeks  had  borrowed 
from  foreigners  these  mysteries,  of  which  we  have  here 
so  minute  "and  curious  a  description.  St.  Epiphanius 
assures  us,  that  Orpheus,  Cadmus,  and  Inachus,  had 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt  into  Greece.      Tourreil. 

Sect.  7  9.  p.  177.  1.^  9.  And  scoured  off  the  bran. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  the  ancients  rubbed  themselves 
with  bran  in  their  lustrations.  They  made  use  of  it 
also  in  their  magic  cei«emoiiies,  chiefly  when  they  de- 
sired to  inspire  love.  We  read  in  Baruch,  that  the 
Chaldean  women  sitting  in  the  streets,  burnetl  bran 
there  with  that  design.  It  is  true  we  rea<i  in  the  Vul- 
gate, "  succendentes  ossa  olivarum,  "  burning  olive 
stones."  The  author  of  the  Vulgate  read  here,  proba- 
bly, T«?  'srm^i^cci,  an  expression  which  does  signify 
"olive  stones  burned,"  Athen.  1.  2.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  there  is  in  the  text  ra.  Tenv^cc,  "  bran."  Tlieocrilus, 
in  his  Pharmaceutria,  1.  33,  aflbids  us  another  example 
of  this  custom.  The  enchantress  Simoetha,  after  having 
tried  several  charms  to  inflame  the  hearl  of  her  young 
lover,  says,  liw  ^vcoj  t«  otti^^*,  "  now  I  will  burn  the 
bran  ;"  and  she  adds,  toward  the  end  of  the  Idyll,  that 
she  had  learned  the  secret  of  an  Assyrian. 

Ac-avPiu,  ^suTTOivci,  'mot.^a,  ^emoio  fx.cicBcn7a,.      Tourreil. 

This  last  remark  of  Tourreil  seems  either  too  hasty. 
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or  else  it  is  ^n  unfair  representation  to  serve  his  turn  in 
coiifiiinins:^  his  former  criticism.  For  it  was  not  these 
spells,  but  to  compose  certain  xax-a.  (pa^ixccy.u.,  "  mis- 
chievous drufjs  (with  which  she  threatens  death  to  her 
false  lover),  which,  she  says,  she  has  learned  of  an 
Assyrian  guest.     Vid.  loc. 

Sect.  71).  p.  177.  1.  1  1.  The  worst  is  past,  and  novj 
the  best's  to  come.  Literally,  "  I  have  fled  from  the 
worse,  and  have  found  the  better."  This  was  a  sort  of 
hymn  sung  by  the  Athenians  upon  various  occasions, 
especially  at  nuptial  entertainments.  Vid.  Potter's 
Ant.  I.  4,  c    11. 

Sect.  79.  p.  177.1.  1.5.  In  the  day-time  you  led  those 
honourable  companies  of  the  Bacchanalimi  tribe,  (subaud.) 
which  your  mother  had  initiated  by  night.  These  Bac- 
chanalian revellers  were  always  of  the  meanest  of  the 
vulgar,  and  their  processions,  though  under  the  name 
of  a  religious  cei'emony,  very  little  superior  to  the  pro- 
gresses of  our  morris-dancers. 

Sect.  79.  p.  177.  1.  18.  The  snakes  called  Paretf, 
The}'  were  so  called  from  their  cheeks  being  swelled, 
and  standing  out  like  bladders.  It  is  said  they  do  not 
bite,  or  if  they  do,  their  bite  is  not  mortal,  but  only 
causes  a  small  inflammation  and  pain.  When  the 
priests,  and  other  ministers  of  Bacchus  celebrated  cer- 
tain iDysteries  of  that  deity,  they  held  in  their  hands 
serpents  of  this  species,  because  the  sight  of  these  ani- 
mals was  very  proper  to  fill  the  beholders  with  a  su- 
perstitious fear.     Tourreil. 

Sect.  7  9.  p.  177.  1.  19.  Evo'e,  Saboe.  Words  which 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  to  shout 
at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.  The  one  taken  from  Evius, 
the  other  from  Sabazius,  names  of  Baccnus.  Vid. 
Potter,  1.  2.  c.  20.  Tourreil  says,  that  Ewt  is  Greek  Ev 
cl,  "  bene  sit  ill ;"  Sa^oi  is  of  Phrygian  derivation, 
and  signifies,  "  O  priests  of  Sabazius,"  under  which 
name  that  people  worshipped  Bacchus.    Vid.  Harpocr. 

Sect.  79.  p.  177.  I.  20.  Hyes,  Attes.  Two  epithets 
of  Bacchus.  Vid.  Suid.  et  Hesych.  for  the  former,  and 
its  derivation.     The  mother  of  Bacchus,  Semele,  was 
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called  'fv,  and  his  nurses  'rcch:.    As  to  the  hitler  there 
are  four  difterent  reathngs  of  it,  AtIk,  Arlvc,  Arln?,  At*;?. 
The  two  last  Tourreil  thinks  are  the  best.     Harpocra- 
lion   is  mistaken,  he  adds,  when  he  understands  this 
AtIk  of  the  Phrygian  Atvs,  because  it  is  Bacclius  who 
is  here  spoken  of^  and  not  Atys.     It  is  better  therefore 
to  say,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymolooicon,  that  Ai%i 
is  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  so  called  from  the  Cireek  word 
ury,,  "  loss."  "  damage,"  in  allusion  to  the  sad  condition 
which  this   god  was  reduced  to  by  the  Titans ;  who 
tore  him  in  pieces,  so  that  Isis  was  obliged  to  gather  up    . 
his  scattered  limbs  into  a  van,  whence  also   the  van 
came  to  be   sacred    to  Bacchus.     For   more  consult 
Tourreil  ad  locum. 

Sect.  7P.  p.   177.  1.  23.     The  hybearer,  the  van- 
hearer.     The  ivy  being  sacred  to  Bacchus,  it  is  a  natu- 
ral supposition,  that  branches  of  ivy  (y.^xlo;)  were  earned 
in  the  processions  of  that  god.     However,  I  must  just 
warn  my  reader,  that  the  learned  have  ditfered.  about 
the  derivation  of  this  word      Some,  as  Casaubon,  de- 
rive it  from  «vt1«,  a  kind  of  small  fish,  of  which  we 
have  now  no   knowledge,  but  that  it  was  sacred  ^to 
Bacchus.     Others,  as  Erasmus  and  Wolfius,  from  Kiria, 
"a  pie,"  that  bird   also  being  sacred  to  him.     But 
as  K^rloio^oi  seems  more  naturally  derived  from  «it1o; 
than  x.t1«,    I  have  ventured  to  translate  accordingly, 
with  Tourreil,  at-.d  for  this  (which  is  his)  reason.     Ihe 
next  word  is  derived  from  >.iy.yoy,  a,  "  vaniuis,  i,"  and 
can  create  no  difficulty,  as  the  van  is  well  known  to 
have  been  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Sect. 7 P.  p.  177.  1.  3(3.  For  which  yoxi  drew  up  accu- 
sations against  others.  I  must  warn  the  reader,  tint 
for  K«Tr7o^E?f  in  the  present  tense,  I  read  y.anyi^ei^  '" 
the  imperfect.  There  is  a  want  of  proba\)iliiy  ni  the 
"  common  reading  ;  since  how  could  ^Lschines,  whi.st  m 
the  post  of  an  under-secretary,  be  guilty  ot  doing  those 
things  which  he  accuses  Demosthenes  of?  And  the 
sense  this  way  seems  to  gain  considerably  in  acuteness, 
as  well  as  probability.     That  it  was  the  business  ot  the 
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y««jt*/i/i«Teu5  to  write  indictments,  we  are  told  by  Strep- 
sjades,  in  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  Act  2.  Scene  I. 

Ott&te  y^u^oilo  rriv  oixijc  o  y^Uf/.fjt.xTev^f 
Ta  y^xj/.i^ccT    ix.Tv^xtfji.i  rr?  £juy,?  ^txrj?. 

*'  While  the  scvibe  is  drawimig  up  my  indictment,  I 
will  stand  at  a  distance,  tlius,  towards  the  sun,  and 
with  this  glass  melt  away  all  the  letters  of  my  bill." 
However,  if  these  reasons,  after  all,  do  not  seem  suffi- 
cient to  justify  such  a  libert^^,  as  the  change  of  an  ac- 
cent in  the  text,  I  think  I  must  even  relinquish  the  con- 
jecture, however  plausible  it  appears  to  me.  And  the 
passage,  literally  translated,  v/ill  stand  thus:  "when 
afterwards  you  left  this  employment,  having  done  your- 
self all  those  things,  of  which  you  accuse  others,  you 
did  not  shame,"  Sec. 

Sect.  79.  p.  17  8.  1.  8.  Fr077i  ivhom  having  received 
so  7iianj/  WQiinds.  In  some  cases  those  who  acted  their 
parts  ill,  were  punishable  by  the  laws.  Lucian  in 
Piscator,  infurnis  us,  that  whipping  was  the  punishment 
of  those  who  spoiled  the  parts  of  Minerva,  Neptune, 
or  Jupiter.  So,  it  is  probable,  the  audience  did  justice 
themselves  oftentimes  on  bad  actors,  in  other  cases,  and 
pelted  them  off  the  stage,  or  otherwise  annoyed  them. 

Sect.  79.  p.  17  8.  1.  9.  You  have  acquired  a  right 
to  scoff"  al  those,  as  cowards,  Jsc.  This  is  all  tlie  reply 
Demosllu  iics  is  pleased  to  make  to  the  heavy  and  re- 
peated charge  of  cowardice  which  his  adversary  had 
brought  against  him. 

Sect.  7  9.  p.  17  8.  1.  18.  You  led  the  life  of  the 
tiinorous  hare.  A  proverbial  expression,  common 
amongst  the  Grecians,  Accyu  /3ioy  trtv.  The  hare  being 
held  the  most  fearful  of  all  animals. 

Sect.  79.  p.  17  8.  1.  26.  On  the  di/ing  of  a  thousand 
citizens?  At  the  battle  of  Chceronea,  by  the  loss  of 
which,  Philip's  friends  at  Athens  were  greatly  strength- 
ened. 

Sect.  80.  p.  178.  1.  34.     Do  it  calmly,  and  without 
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bitterness.  This  seems  an  imitation  of  a  passac^e  in  the 
Ranas  ot  Aristophanes,  Act  3.  Scene  2.  where  Luripides 
and  /Eschylusi  are  introduced  quarrelling,  and  abusing 
one  another,  in  harsh  terms,  till  Bacchus  exliorts  Uiem 
to  conduct  their  altercations  with  more  coolness  and 
gentleness;  and  addressing  himself  to  iEschylus  in 
particular,  says, 

"  And  you,  ^schylus,  do  not  be  in  a  rage,  but  argue 
the  matter  calmly.  It  is  a  shame  for  gentlemen  poets 
to  scold  like  oyster  wenches."     Gr.  "  bakers'  wives." 

Sect.  80.  p.  17  9.  I.  2.  You  and  your  performance 
xvere  damned,  I  hissed.  In  the  original  i^iVi-Trnc,  lyu 
^' £5-f ^trloK.  The  writers  of  lexicons  unanimously  agree  to 
render  £|£7ri7rlec,  "  explodebaris ;"  that  is,  to  take  the 
word  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  learntd  Tourreil  is  for 
understanding  it  literally,  because  he  finds,  in  Harpo- 
cration,  mention  made  of  a  fall,  which  vEschines  once 
bad  upon  the  stage,  when  he  was  acting  the  part  of 
Ginomaus  at  Colyttus;  and  thinks  he  meant  here  to 
remind  hiui  of  that  disgraceful  accident.  He  had 
done  the  same  once  before,  when  he  called  him  a 
strolling  Qinomaus.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  think  it  is 
not  of  very  great  importance;  however,  lam  of  opinion 
there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word,  and  that  it  glances 
two  ways  at  once ;  one  in  its  figurative,  and  one  in  its 
literal  signification.  As  I  could  not  preser\'e  both  in 
the  translation,  I  have  stuck  to  that  signification  which 
seems  the  severest. 

We  may  observe  here,  how  bitter  Demosthenes  is, 
whenever  he  pretends  to  wit  and  pleasantry.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Longinus,  (sect.  3  k)  that  Demosthenes  is 
aukward,  whenever  he  pretends  to  raise  a  laugh.  "  The 
more  he  endeavours  at  raillery,  the  more  distant  is  he 
from  it."  This  whole  section  is  full  of  instances  con- 
firming the  truth  of  this. 
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Sect.  8 1 .  p.  180.  1.  9.     But  to  put  in  mind,  S^c.     So 
Terence. 


Isthaec  commemoratio 


Quasi  exprobratio  est."  Tourreih 

Sect.  87.  p.  183.  1.  30.  And  xvlio  is  vwst  justly 
the  object  of  those  execrations,  Sfc,  Vid.  not.  ad  sect.  2. 
I.  1 .  prior.  Or  at. 

.Sect.  88.  p.  184.  1.  25.  Demades.  He  was  a  famous 
Athenian  orator.  Being  taken  by  Philip  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea,  and  seeing  him  behave  very  insultingly 
after  the  victory,  he  had  the  courage  to  reproach  him 
for  it,  telling  him,  "  that  fortune  had  given  him  the 
part  of  Agamemnon,  but  that  he  was  acting  that  of 
Thersites."  This  had  a  good  effect  upon  Philip,  who 
immediately  altered  his  behaviour,  took  Demades  into 
his  favour,  restored  him  to  his  liberty,  released  all  the 
Athenian  captives,  and,  at  his  instances,  granted  a 
peace  to  Athens,     Vid.  Gr.  Hist,  by  Stanyan. 

Sect.  88.  p.  I  84-.  1.  30.  They  still  made  choice  of 
me,  biC.  There  is  still,  amongst  the  works  of  our  ora- 
tor, an  oration,  pretended  to  be  this  funeral  elogium, 
spoken  by  our  orator,  over  those  who  were  slain  at 
Chaeronea.  But  the  learned  are,  greatly  in  doubt, 
whether  it  be  not  fictitious.  Libanius  and  Wolfius  do 
not  think  it  authentic.  Tourreil  thinks  it  is;  and  ima- 
gines, that  the  ditFerence  of  style,  and  other  differences 
from  the  rest  of  this  orator's  works,  are  occasioned  by 
the  difference  of  the  subject.  I  think  he  is  very  favour- 
able in  his  judgment  of  this  piece,  which  seems,  to  me, 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  writings  of 
Demosthenes. 

Sect.  89.  p.  186.  1.  9.  Never  to  fail,  ^c.  The 
putting  this  last  sentence  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter, 
adds  great  weight  to  tVie  sentence,  and  beauty  to  the 
epigram.  It  is  surprising  that  none  of  the  translator;* 
have  perceived  it.  No  doubt  the  h^i  x^jo-k  is  spoken  of 
the  two  succeeding  lines. 

Sect.  91.  p.  188.  1.  11.     Men  of  corrupt  morals,  sy 
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cophnnts,  ^c.  This  vehement  passa^^e  is  taken  notice 
of  by  Longinus,  who  gives  it  as  an  clogant  example  of 
heaping  up  several  metaphors  one  upon  another;  the 
terms  in  the  original  being,  almost  all'of  them,  meta- 
phorical. Pliny  (1.  9.  ep.  20.)  takes  notice  of  ihe 
game. 

Sect,  93.  p.  189.  I.  10,  For  it  is  not  ivith  bricks,  or 
stones,  ^c.  This  passage  again,  and  indeed  the  \vholc 
section,  and  the  next,  are  so  spirited  and  subliuic, 
that  Pliny,  in  the  fore-mentioned  epistle,  and  all  the 
critics  universally  admire  it;  some  think  it  even  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  oration. 

Sect.  95.  p.  190,  1.  20.  Nuy,  had  there  been  onlj  one 
man,  Ifc.  What  can  be  more  nobly  bold,  and  admi- 
rable, than  this  assertion  ? 

Sect.  97.  p.  192.1.7.  The  first,  nor  the  second,  nor 
the  third,  nor  the  fourth,  nor  the  fifth,  nor  at  all. 
Though  this  arithmetical  enumeration  does  not  sound 
very  gracefully  in  our  tongue,  still  it  has  its  merit ;  for 
it  conveys,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  notion,  that  ^^s- 
chines  had,  upon  no  occasion  whatever,  been  service- 
able to  his  country.  The  Pythoness  being,  once  upon 
a  time,  consulted  by  the  Megarensians,  who  being  elated 
by  a  victory  newly  gained,  desired  to  be  told  what  rank 
they  deserved  to  hold  in  Greece,  sent  them  off  with  just 
such  a  mortifying  enumeration,  "  You,  Megarensi- 
a'ns,  deserve  neither  the  third,  nor  the  fourth,  nor  the 
twelfth.  No  account  is  made  of  you ;  you  have  nei- 
ther place  nor  rank,"  This  answer  of  the  Pythoness 
founded  a  proverb, — MeyagEw*  a|ioi  ^.e^i^o? — "  worthy 
the  portion  of  the  Megarensians,"  Tliat  is,  vile  and 
contemptible  persons,  men  of  no  account.     Tourreil. 

Sect.  92.  p.  192.  1.  27.  WJten  even  Aristonicus gave 
the  money  ivhich  had  been  collected  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
fine.  Tourreil  disapproves  this,  which  is  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  place,  and,  I  add,  the  literal  one 
too ;  and  translaies,  "  Aristonicus  gave  the  money  which 
he  had  saved  to  enable  him  to  acquit  himself  with  ho- 
nour of  all  the  offices  of  a  good  citizen."  I  refer  my 
reader  to  himself  for  his  reasons.     I  own  they  do  not 
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weich  enough  with  me  to  determine  me  to  adopt  his 

opinion. 

Sect.  98.  p.  193,  1.  9.  A  very  Theocrines.  Gr.  "a 
tragic  Theocrines."  Theocrines  was  a  famous,  or  ra- 
ther, intamous  informei-,  and  his  name  was  used  prover- 
bially to  signify  any  calumniator.  He  had  begun  upon 
the  stage,  and  written  some  pieces  which  were  acted, 
but  afterwards  forsook  that  trade,  and  took  to  informing. 
For  this  reason  Demosthenes  applies  this  name,  with  a 
verv  peculiar  force  and  propriety,  to  ^schines,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  player. 

Sect.  98.  p.  193.  1.  15.  For  what  man  on  earth,  Sfc. 
This  sentiment  is  often  met  with  in  authors  of  every 
acre.     So  Ovid, 

Pascitur  in  vivis  livor,  post  fata  quiescit. 

And  Horace, 

Urit  enim  fulgore  sue,  qui  pra^gravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas,  extinctus  amabitur  idem. 

Sect.  100.  p.  195.  1.  25.  JVould  send  tvord  of  it 
thither.     Into  Macedonia. 

Sect.  101.  p.  195.  1.36.  But  no,  ^c.  This  per- 
oration is  worthy  of  the  whole  performance,  and  the 
orator  keeps  up  to  his  own  character  and  dignity  in  it. 
It  is  violent,  it  is  sublime  ;  it  expresses  those  sentiments 
of  universal  benevolence  and  patriotism,  which  he  has 
all  along  professed  ;  yet  his  very  prayer  for  his  adver- 
saries is  a  stern  rebuke;  he  prays  that  the  gods  would 
mend  them  ;  give  them  more  wisdom,  and  more  good- 
ness ;  but  for  his  country — let  that  prosper,  be  wbat  will 
the  price  of  its  safety ;  let  swift  perdition  seize  all  who 
oppose  it,  &c  and  by  this  means  involves  all  his  adver- 
saries in  his  curses  with  a  good  authority. 
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^SCHINES  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes; 
so  that  he  not  only  lost  his  cause,  but  was  fined  a 
thousand  drachmae,  for  having  brought  so  rash  an  ac- 
cusation against  his  adversary.  Rather  than  pay  this 
sum,  he  banished  himself,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  wl)erc 
he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  which  maintained  its 
reputation  many  ages.  He  has  left  us,  in  his  first 
epistle,  the  particulars  of  his  voyage  thither,  which  are 
very  entertaining.  The  weather,  it  seems,  was  so  bad, 
and  the  winds  so  rough,  that  after  he  had  been  kept 
out  at  sea  five  days,  "  he  learned,"  he  says,  "  not  to 
concern  himself  very  much,  whether  his  countrymen 
decreed  a  crown  according  to  the  laws,  or  not." 

The  conqueror  was  not  insolent  upon  his  victory ; 
for  as  soon  as  ^schines  left  Athens,  to  set  out  for 
Rhodes,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  pressed  him 
so  hard  to  accept  a  handsome  present  of  money,  that 
at  last  he  prevailed  upon  him.  Whereupon  iEschines 
is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "  How  can  1  do  otherwise  than 
regret  a  country,  where  I  leave  an  enemy  so  generous, 
that  I  despair  of  finding  elsewhere  a  friend  like  him  ?" 
This  saying,  however,  is  attributed,  by  Plutarch,  to  De- 
mosthenes, when  he  underwent  the  like  fate  three  years 
•  after,  and  was  banished  from  Athens.  Vid.  Vit.  Dem. 
And  as  I  have  not  met  with  any  author,  that  relates 
this  of  iEschines,  but  M.  Tourreil,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
slip  of  his  memory. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Ctesiphon  made  him  an  ofter  of 
his  services,  and  shed^  or  seemed  to  shed  tears  of  com- 
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passion  for  him.  But  if  he  actually  did,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  great  sincerity  in  them  ; 
since  he  afterwards  insulted  his  misfortunes,  and  treated 
him,  and  his  friends,  very  unkindly  in  his  absence, 
j^schines  thereupon  wrote  to  him,  from  Rhodes,  a  very 
pathetic  letter,  which  is  the  second  of  those  twelve  of 
his  now  extant.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I  cannot 
help  presenting  my  reader  with  it  in  this  place. 

The  second  epistle  of  JEschines. 

"  My  maternal  uncle,  Nicostratus,  informs  me,  by 
letter,  that  you  are  not  sparing  in  your  insults 
of  him,  and  reproach  him  with  the  disgrace 
which  you  yourself  have  brought  upon  me.  I 
.  wonder  what  could  move  you  to  hold  such 
friendly  discourse  with  me  when  I  left  home  ; 
insomuch  that  I  was  persuaded  you  did  not 
feign  any  thing  you  said,  nor  thought  other- 
wise than  you  spoke.  For  I  reflected  first 
upon  my  own  misfortune,  which  I  supposed 
even  enemies  might  probably  think  deplora- 
ble; and  next  I  beheld  your  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance, which  looked  as  if  you  had  shed 
tears.  Wherefore  I  ordered  some  of  my 
family,  if  they  wanted  any  thing,  to  apply 
to  you,  and  promised  them  that  they  would 
not  be  denied  any  th)ng.  And  I  myself  have 
written  to  you  often,  concerning  things  that 
I  wanted  to  have  done  for  me  at  Athens. 
Yet  now,  though  I  am  no  longer  any  obstacle 
to  you,  and  can  neither  disturb  you,  nor  any 
other  Athenian,  you  insult  me,  without  the 
least  regard  to  my  distress,  or  the  pleas  of 
common  humanity  ;  you  renew  the  fight,  in 
a  coivard'ly  manner,  after  I  am  down ;  fallen 
from  my  country,  and  destitute  of  credit, 
and  city,  and  citizens,  and  friends.  Consider 
now,  that  all  the  calumnies  you  load  me 
with,  may,  probably,  create  you  some  envy 
and  hatred  (for  it  is,  in  a  manner,  speaking 
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evil  of  the  dead)  in  a  city  where  so  much 
gentltiKss  and  humanity  reign.  The  abuses 
you  load  me  with,  in  my  absence,  cannot 
make  me  appear  more  culpable;  but  they 
may  make  my  case  seem  more  unfortunate, 
and  perhaj)s  more  pitiable  ;  since  I  was  once 
in  nothing-  inferior  to  you,  though  now  I  have 
not  the  power  to  speak  one  word  for  myself, 
nor  even  to  hear  when  I  am  traduced.  Then, 
to  insult  a  pacific  old  man,  who  entertain* 
no  longer  so  much  as  the  hope  of  being  one 
day  able  to  revenge  himself;  one  who  had 
even  placed  his  chief  hope  upon  you  yourself, 
though  even  you  are  not  able  to  save  him,  ii 
it  not  base  >  But  do  not,  Ctesiphon,  by  all 
that  is  sacred,  I  conjure  you,  if  you  take 
ever  so  great  delight  in  torturing  me,  and  if 
no  suffering  of  mine  can  satiate  your  revenge, 
yet  do  not  fix  such  a  blot  upon  your  own 
character,  nor  entail  the  disgrace  of  it  upon 
your  children,  whom  you  educate  in  expecta- 
tion that  they  will,  one  day,  be  a  comfort  to 
your  old  age.  And  remember,  that  there 
was  once  a  time  when  even  iEschines  little  . 
thought  to  come  to  this,  as  well  as  many 
others,  who  were  men  of  greater  authority  in 
their  country,  and  more  illustrious  in  their 
time  than  either  1  or  you,  and  have  neverthe' 
less  undergone  the  same  misfortunes." 

^schines  supported  his  exile  with  great  firmness  of 
courage,  nay,  even  with  great  loftiness  of  spirit ;  wit- 
ness another  of  his  letters,  in  which,  far  from  bringing 
down  his  heart  to  his  fortune,  he  compares  himself, 
without  any  ceremony,  to  Themistocles  and  JNliltiades. 

The  third  epistle  of  JEschines. 

"  It  is  the  general  custom  of  those  who  suffer  exile 
unjustly,  either  10  beg  of  their  citizens  to  recal 
them,  or  being  denied  that  favour,  to  inveigh 
o  2 
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bitterly  ajj^ainst  their  country  for  dealing 
hardly  by  them.  But,  for  my  part,  though 
I  have  pluncjed  myself  into  misfortunes  I  no 
way  deserved,  whilst  1  was  serving  the  state ; 
and  accusing  others,  have  been  condemned 
myself;  I  am  afflicted,  it  is  true,  as  it  is 
suitable  in  my  condition,  but  not  at  all  in- 
censed. For  1  am  not  so  foolishly  vain,  as  to 
think,  that  in  the  same  city,  from  whence 
Thcmistocles,  who  preserved  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  was  banished  ;  and  where  Miltiades, 
for  a  small  debt  to  the  public,  was  suffered 
to  die  an  old  man  in  prison  ;  TEschines,  the 
son  of  Atrometus,  can  have  any  right  to  be 
angry  that  an  accident  has  befallen  him,  so 
customary  at  Athens.  But  I  should  rather 
esteem  it  an  honour,  to  be  considered,  by 
posterity,  as  a  partaker  of  those  great  men's 
disgrace,  and  to  have  been  thought  worthy 
to  share  their  fate.'* 

He  delighted  so  much  in  this  comparison,  that  he 
repeats  it  again  in  his  seventh  epistle;  and  says,  that 
"  if  ihe  administration  of  state  affairs  has  proved  fatal 
to  him,  this  misfortune  was  common  to  him  with  The- 
niisiocles,  Aristides,  and  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
Athens  produced." 

In  hi>  i  xile  he  found  friends  who  were  so  very  kind 
to  him,  that  he  seems  sometimes  to  think  himself  happy 
in  leaving  Athens,  and  very  well  contented  with  the 
change  in  his  situation.  He  has  not  bten  ungrateful 
lo  one  of  them  in  particular,  named  Cleocrates,  whose 
name  and  praise  he  has  eternized  in  a.  most  elegant 
cpisllc,  fraught  with  all  the  sprightliness  and  delicate 
graces  of  an  Attic  wit.  It  is  the  fourth  of  his  twelve. 
His  fifth  epistle  is  full  of  gratitude  to  the  same  bene- 
factor, and  very  beautifully  and  naturally  paints  the 
s-ituation  of  a  man  beloved  and  honoured  in  his  exile, 
and  who,  in  short,  has  every  comfort  heaped  upon  him, 
yet  cannot  thoroughly  enjoy  himself,  for  that  secret 
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lingering  after  his  native  country  and  former  friends, 
which  is  ever  found  to  be  a  verj'  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  best  and  most  social  minds.  There  are  moments, 
he  says,  when  even  the  insults  of  Demosthenes,  and 
his  dull  jests,  which  never  made  any  one  laugh,  except 
Clesiphon,  are  to  him  most  delightful;  intimating, 
that  he  took  so  great  a  pleasure  in  thinking  of  Athens, 
that  even  the  most  disagreeable  scenes,  and  mortifying 
incidents,  provided  they  brought  his  dear  country,  at 
the  same  time,  to  his  mind,  now  yielded  him  an  actual 
delight.  This  passage  jMonsieur  Tourreil  has  (in  haste 
I  suppose)  totally  misrepresented,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  his  author.  Though  he  was  so  pleasantly  fixed 
at  Rhodes,  he  sometimes  made  little  excursions  by  sea, 
and  visited  the  parts  adjacent.  He  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  Phrygia,  and  accordingly  went  thither,  accompanied 
by  a  friend.  He  had  intended  to  stay  there  till  he  had 
compared  all  the  descriptions  in  the  Iliad  with  the 
places  there  described,  (a  desij^n  worthy  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  so  much  taste)  but  was  prevented  by 
a  very  rash  and  scandalous  action  of  his  companion, 
Cimon,  which  rendered  their  stay  there  unsafe.  The 
tale  which  he  makes  of  it,  is  very  merry,  and  exposes 
the  foolish  superstition  of  his  own  times,  very  severely. 

When,  at  last,  J^schines,  despaired  of  being  restored 
to  his  country,  he  purchased  a  little  spot,  near  Rhodes, 
called  Sandylanijs  (Gr.  A/x/xoj),  where  he  built  himself  a 
little  Convenient  house,  and  settled  altos^ether.  The  whole 
he  informs  us,  cost  him  but  two  talents,  a  considerable 
sum,  says  he  ironically,  but  not  too  great  for  a  man, 
who  had  been  successively  the  pensioner  of  Philip,  and 
of  Alexander.  Vid.  Ep.  12.  However,  he  slill  con- 
tinued to  solicit  his  return ;  but  in  vain  to  the  last. 
Many  more  curious  particulars  may  be  seen  in  his 
epistles,  of  which  these  are  small  extracts,  and  to  ihetn 
1  refer  my  reader  for  further  information. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  tri- 
umph, but  three  years  after  this  victory,  he  was  banished 
from  Athens,  for  suffering  himself  to  be  bribed  to  si- 
lence by  Harpalus,  who  had  revolted  from  Alexander, 
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and  fled  for  protection  to  the  Athenians.     It  was  very 
dans^erous,  at  that  season,  for^them  to  undertake  so  bold 
a  thuig,  as  to  protect  him  from  Alexander,  Demosthenes 
therelore  very  honestly  and  strenuously  exhorted  them 
at^ainst  it ;  but,  at  last,  he  took  a  gold  cup  and  twenty 
talents  to  be  silent.     The  people  suspecting  the  cause, 
and  the  story  getting  abroad,  he  was  tried  for  bribery, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.     Not  be- 
ing able  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was  first  cast  into  prison, 
and  thence  fled  into  banishment.    He  wrote  six  epistles 
from  the  place  of  his  exile,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
which  are,  in  every  respect,  inferior  to  those  of  iEschi- 
nes.     There  is  not  observable  in  them  that  freedom  of 
mind,  that   sprightliness  of  humour,   nor  firmness  of 
courage,  which  appear  throughout  in  the  former.   And 
as  to  the  very  style  of  them,  it  is  far  from  being  so  easy, 
and  adorned  with  such  natural  graces,     ^schines  con- 
verses in  his  letters,  Demosthenes  harangues  in  his. 
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with  a  copious  index  of  synonyms,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  IMPROVED  CUL- 
TURE of  WHEAT,  pointing  out  the  Causes  of  Smut,  Rust, 
Blit^lit,  and  Mildew;  with  Instructions,  which  will  enable  the 
Fanner  to  guard  agAinst  their  attacking  his  Crops  in  future. 
In  one  vol.  8vo.     Price  7s.  6d. 

This  work,  the  result  of  a  great  many  years'  practice,  and 
attentive  examination  of  this  important  subject,  is  offered  to 
the  public  as  a  preventive  of  the  high  price  of  bread  in  future 
years,  and  is  highly  interesting  to  Agriculturists,  Landlords, 
Tenants,  and  the  public  in  general.  It  has  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  several  Agricultural  Societies. 
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